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,C H.J-T 

THE STOflY. OF A SIEGE 

CJIAp’'yEH h 

THE •COUNTRY AND THE PlgOPLE 

* 

'T'HE dominant note of Chitrdl is bigness combined 
with desolation ; v^LSt sflent mouittai^s cloaked in 
eternal snow, wild ^lacier-bofp torrents, cruel p^cipice^ 
and pastureles^F hillsides wh^e thtf^ibexand the mhrkhc^ 
find a precarious subSistenge!^ It takes time for the 
mind to recbver from^the depression which the •stillness 
and melancholy of the**giant landscape af fir^ compel. ‘ 
All coldur is.jJUrged awgy by ^e stin - glare and n# 
birds sing. Eife is ^present^d Jby*' great eagl^ and 
vultures, circling slo^Wy or poised aloft, and by the 
straight business-like '"fli^hr of the •hawK Tlje dull,"* 
ceaseless roar of the distant river changes, whene^erfc 
you listen fixedly, to a sound as® of supesnatural Voices 
shrieking in agony, but too refnote for humafi 

Enclqsed in such a aiighty frame the space fpr 
human life and action seems almqgt microsconp® 
small is •the spot it occupies, so^ completely is it lo^i 
in , its suwQunding^. It consist^ of tiny fan-shapea 
oases of cultivation on soil deposited h% n^^ntain 
streams, just before •they noisily hurl themselves 
mto a marn#4'iwr. These torrf^ts are the tutelary 
deities as well •^s the areatbni of the village &ol^- 
ings, f(y Jhev jjrovide life and nourishigent, thrO|igh 
little canals, to thg, fields, which would otherwise 
vanish uftder^ the# rainless sky. Such fertile patches, 

A 
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^snoW During tha^v the jrisirfg waters, at first far 
belovi^ gfacftfeLly- upwafds, throw their spjay in 

dc^rision ‘over * thi pjiny structure, and* finally,*' tired 
of the sporty' cajry it bodily away. ^The iDest of the^ 
•Jl^ridges are easil)* destroyed by «fin^, so *tli«^t any old 
^wonian w,ith a pan full of charcoal* and a bundle 
of ‘/dry ^raw^rAight defeiy^for hours, or even days, a 
coluipn of Britisk troopsc at -certain crossings. Even 
when the rivers are ‘modef at^ly placid ^and shallow the 
ford? are 'alw^s bad, because of the boulders and 
stopes in their bed ; they are frequently devious also, 
and,^ gonsebuer^tly, always require a guide. It is 
dangerous ti> miss the proper line, for jthen one is 
liable, tti be caf^ried into 'deep heav^ water, or to find 
oneself in a quicksartd. ^ et it «nust be said that long, 
tiring njarches, unsafe bridges, dangerous fords, shocking 
roads, awd pi’ecaijiovs supplies, '/do not make travelling 
in Chitrdl as uncomfortable as might be expected. 

O/ie*^ day, eight yeSirs ago, I was riding along one 
of tlftose in-and-out; up-and-doVn rocky paths, which 
diversify the fong,; stiff climb* and the slow, dangerous 
d«sceifts of the Drdsan division of Chitrdl. Down below, 
several hundred fdbt, cfumed the turbulent river ; while 
be>v)nd i^t rose, tier upomtier, great mountain rai\ges, 
tlie highest topped^ by peregnial snow ; there was also 
fL Ipiroly glacier. Leading our little cavalcade was a 
confidential servshit of the Prince - Governcc of the 
district mounted o»‘’a big, well -bl ed bay ^pony with 
every, leg ^crewed from galloping over stony ground. 
The ftrfer was perched so higl\ on doubled-up blankets 
and cloths, to protect him from the^h^fdYiess of tht 
wdoden /saddle^ aftd so, short were the 

stirrups,* that his knees reached neattdy to the animal’s 
withers. He chattered brightlj^ to a?* companion on 
fo^t, who shuffled along holding*^ a ^ stirrup, When the 
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rcftid was wide enou^ ; buWat c^fficulf plates he gfa/ped* 
the t^l, either to help himself up some i^fdre^nclineT:^ 
to st€ad]^ the* pony da\](A a shagp dfscAu. Both 
were armed with curved swords in b^af^ifearther scab- 
bards, an^ carried told Sni^^r carbines leaded, and, i^ 
the case of tHb runner, at "Jull-cock. B^ween tlio» 
shoulders* tf each hung a blatk shiniitg^ Dull&ck’s-hide 
shield, embellished with.fouff metal bosses. • ^ 

Immediately in front jDf fey hcfrse trotted a happy- 
faceJ individuaf ith flowers stuck all uouncf his rqlled- 
up brown cap, while his long, sad-coloured robe ^was 
dragged up through his belt to frep hfe fept^ and 
carefully pipned back oh bfth sides in «©rder that its 
gay chintz lini|^ ftiight not be hidden^* From»tjme tc^ 
time he would glance 4back 'ftt.me^with the smile of on^ 
who never t:new a sordid diarl, while now afld again 
he trilled a high-pit?hrd melodioys ^song^ ^phind us . 
strung out a <iozen country ponie^ some with one, 
others with two riders %piece.^ A few of the horse- 
men were arreyed iqT one of ii» twcf silk costs of 
astounding patterns, reaciiiqg to the .softf leather riding-# 
boots ; on their wrists they supported hdoded •haw^s. 
The remainder woffe simpler clpthes, some wer^ even'* 
in ^tatters, but all alike were well armSd^ and light- 
hearted ; a pleasanter little party it would be hard fe® 
meet. At one point on the roacf one of my •com- 
panions • called out that the pathway we ha# just 
crossed was called the road of ©the double murdc*t« 
This, of course, made me ask why it was so .oddly 
named, and I settled ^myself in the sacfdle the 
inevitable 5to^^ which ran like ^lis : 

“ Once upon^,^^ tiflie ^a ypyngf man liv^ with his 
mother in the hamlet you see among the sycamore 
trees bfeWW the^ spur vonder. ‘ He was uhmarried, ^nd 
in answesr to his momer*s incessant urging — ^you know 
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^orheh never ^e^ve off fhalke^g — always replied tKkt 
'M* di4 iiof*w,ant a wife. Fiowever, at last l\e fell 
iq. love ^vith ^ f^retjy girl, * marjiecf and 

Drought boftiS-t# the great joy of his mother. But 
Vhe two womfjn cQuld never agree. cYhcy we/'e always 
/juarijelling; and the unfortunate man *ied a miserable 
life/^ Hefdid all he coiSld'to make them friends, but 
the hatred* they had for one another grew worse and 
worse. At last, in a fit 6f mad anger, both women 
actually left their home, and ran away togAhef, up 
that very road we just crossed. The man followed 
in disrpay, 'and ^caught lihem up near a large stone 
with a flat t<!,p which star^ds just off the path ; so he 
placed, tlie worf-^n uppn it and cut throats.” 

* “What?” was my sholited inquiry, as I abruptly 
rained ujj the pony. ^ * 

“ He /:ut both, tl)eir throats,'^ rippled on the narra- 
tive, “and then ^ strange thing occunred. The two 
{!)ools ^of blood refused' to mfngle. The •> women hated 
one aftother so *'that ♦even their Wood could not mix.” 
r. After a slight pause another of the Chitralis solilo- 
quised,* “ Yes,' it is a curious thing, but a woman never 
*can agree with her sqn's wife.” ♦♦ 

^ thirds added — “Oh,t my brother! that is trye ; 
tbifc in her heart a woman always loves her son-in-law, 
although he invariably detests her.” 

Ttfen followed^more anecdotes pleasantly ‘told, by 
A ^kindly, soft-mannared people, of bruelty and blood- 
shed. , Such and such a prince tied his eldest son 
heels '^ciid fleck and then cut his throat, so that the 


family succession shopld fall to a yoqnger'^son. Th6* 
then«Mehtar* did d9eajjfcil deeds, it seemed, while his 
immediate predecessor, “a liandsome youth of fine 
figute and fieink countenance,” indulged in much 
Title of the ruler of bhitrdl. 
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psfesionless slaughtei* that tie |an!e(> th^ nickn^e of^ 

* the “^annibal.” Or foi%a change, tgifes ^ fhamelo^^ 
perfidy would •be described, or stoiies lof th^ sudden 
end of horse and rider^from falfing ^iuSjfllgh^a bridg^p 
or off a road o^ej ^nd over down^lb the river, andir 
sometimes of people, whole companies at a time, bei*^ 
overwhelmed by avalanches Jor mangled %y falling* 
rocks. Most narratives,*even fair^ t^es,Hia(^a crintson 
atmosphere. Sensuality o^ the, grossest kind* and 
murder, •abomirfalfle cruefty, treachery or violent death, 
are never long absent*^ from the thoug?its of a people 
than whom none in the vjprld are mote delightful 
companions, or of simpler^ gentler ipgparanc^.* So 
happy seems eyeryone — the women are /nostly ^ecluded 
— so lovely are the Jittle^hilcfren, A much haturaj 
politeness is met with evesyVhere, that if it^ere not 
for the occasional glimpses of the famished slaves 
living on fruit dying from staA^ation vfhen past* 
their first yguth, a hifrried IraveWer might almost 
imagine hims^f in -y smiling «dr^mlaiid ! ^ 

In the evening at the end of ^ march a stranger 
is never allowed to feel dull. Thef'^ is ^ ban^ some* 
where near, for certain, with dancing boys to t^ir)^ , 
attitudinise, shuffle, or prance tt> its mu«ic ; or ft sitar- 
' player will sing of love, begging sornedh# or btjpier 
“speak low for Aer heari, is so teftider,” and declaring 
that hi^ beloved one is so ideal ^nd rare tlj^t ske 
cannot bear the sveight of evep one diamond! The • 
singer fflmself is possibly a refugee prince frori! 
Badakhshdn or elsewhere who has fallen 'pn fv^ days, 
jand this adds to the general Arabian Nights character 
of the ent^faifimenU \ 

Sometimes 2r*play wilf be adted, the theatre, being soft 
orcha‘r^grass„with the jDOUghs overhead glowing^ from 
the bright camp fire,iWhich not only supplies illumination, 
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hut er\^ances the ^ artoundir^g ?loo\n sufficiently for the 
^lirposes v>f kcires^n^^-room sec^sion. A favouritj plot 
is the* adventures ^of a prince* apd his pkrty besLt by 
ffafirs wl\ett ^itSfi^he ffiarch. l!he scene opens by the 
•Chitrdli traveller^ swaggering gall^ntly*'into the firelight 
r/kh drawn swords. They prepare fol the *night by 
taking oF* tiieiin accoutl-envents and loosening their 
garn-ients. , A *ser^ant^, with a 'small load still on his 
baodc, Sits down by the fire and goes through the motions 
of cooking, c. Bro^ad comedy is khown by 'the enetgyVith 
which this attendant is kicked by his master to make 
him'hurry. .That always Jickles the audience, and the 
greater' the l^^ug'nter the more the poor actor suffers, 
until his, tremblings, at firsbteigned, end being natural 
enough. SuddeAly a ^fcand^-of Kijifirs, anned with tiny 
bows and arrows, leap inCo *ihe circle. They are black 
and neaix^ nsjced, not because Kdnrs arc darker than 
the average Chitrd*ii, but because they arf “devils’’ and 
cc.nnot be made tdo ugly. The Chitrdlis, bolt and the 
Kdfir^,V^xp^^ss their ^oy* by grotesque dancings ; but 
their triumph^ is short-lived^ fqr the brave prince has 
only bqen dissembling, and speedily returns with an 
enormous sword, to put the Kdfirs tto death. Then it 
begins 'all over again, and repeats itself until the mqst 
^is^inguisheJ stranger present declares he has had 
enougjjj Afterward^ the actors who played a’s Kdfirs 
hive * interview <with the priest to make sure no 
stain is left upon the^'r. characters because of the part 
t^ey have sustained. The Lutkho men have a greatly- 
improv^^^Z^^^ d' action (of cours^e, for male performers 
only) in which there is the same idea of^a K^fir attack.*- 
They too, have to re«ieive^ ecclesiastical pardon at the 
en4 of the [jiece. 

Sometimes instead of a play two boyc sit dWvn by 
the ^re to sing, beginning with on^- high-pitched, long- 
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siKtained note, and* then «conJinuing with the'^hakes# 
and quavers so admired Vi the East. • 2f 

or^so' a^mu^oian witji^^ kind of ^a^olet •generally 
creeps up behind and tries to ^accoiiL^fMiA/ J:hem, Huf 
never seems to Su^coed. He keeps ^dhagging the keyi 
and lagging behind. However, neither the voc;^lii?tS!p. 
nor the audience pay hitn •the slightest attention. 
The two boys press atogethq^ and cc^port themselves 
like shy little maidens, whotn they frequently r^senfble 
also •in feeing prefty apd^feminine-loolyng. • 

Perhaps the pleasantest evenings oT all are passed 
in listening to stories of facies and of prodigies. A 
sympathetic attitude arid ^ interested© mannef are 
frequently rewarded by talesf of ^fairies^# with tfeqir feet^ 
turned backwards, canried ^riong^^n the wind, of hagJ^ 
ridden horsjes, or of the t^rrtble mischief wdrked hy 
supernatural agency Tn^those barns v^herew tribute grain 
is concoaled frpm the Mehtar. Tfie speaker is usually 
telling of events which^ have * come under his owrf 
observation or«that some of his friends ancT^rela- 
tions. This gives a notgi qf sincerity tct Jhe narrative.* 
As in India your native groom actually sees the» frigjit- 


ful ghost spring fr®m a tree, arid afterwards tel^s you* 
the story, with starting eyeballs and ^ (^amp b/ow, 
so the Chitrdli, in equally good faith, relates ^is fables,* 
usually with this preamble: — “Was* or was not ! ^Has 
been or* has not been! Do I tell •you a lieP^^hfe 
dark lies to the light, the day li^s to the darkness 
It may have been or it may not have been. Either 
way, it is past. A map was in a cave, a 'mischievous 
man with -a bi^ head. The Mehtar was seated on a 
high place ;*the Wazfr sat ii\ a corner.” • 

And so the 'pleasant ^ays and evenings* pass. • 
Them* are faw more treacherous people in the world 
than Chitrdlis, and tlfey have a wonderful capacity /or 
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%^old-Hooded crucify, yet^oni: ace kftider to Httle children 
W[“haYe MriJrtgpr, <a^ection foP blood and foster^, rela- 
tions when cufjjidify or jealou^^^ ^o not JAterveneA*- All 
have pleasali^jiRl ingratiating manners, an engaging 
'^'ight-heartediTpss' ^free from all *triice of boisterous 
Jidhayiour, a great fondness for musit, dancing and 
singing, A * pkssibn for simple-minded ostentation, and 
an ihstincKve yeai^ning for^ sortnejis and luxury, which 
is fhe^ mainspring of -their intense cupidity and avarice. 
No race is 'mor^ untruthful or l^as a^ greater powfer of 
kee^ng a collective secret. Their vanity is easily 
injured, they are revengeful and venal, but they are 
charihingly jb‘icturesque 2f\d admirable companions. 
J^erhapsfrthe m»st conyenfent trait they w possess, as far 
%.s we are concerned, is a c^mplele absehce of religious 
fi^naticista. 



CHAPTEJR II 

GILGIT^lN 

• • 

/^N January ist, 1895 — shortly aftej- my arrival in 

Gilgit, to succeed Colonel Bruce, who had been 

acting as British Agent in fny place* for 'the gj^eater 
part of a year— there wa# seemingly '£ prospect of 
continued pea^^ all along tne Kashrntr frontfor. In 
proof of this, supcrficfally at deas*t, many of the neigh- 
bouring chiefs and^ notables had come in^ Gilgit 
with large followings, •to play poV>,.»waWh ptiny-races, 
and joih in .the general festivities *of our Christmas 
“ week.” * • * * ^ 

The GilgiF district has a strange and eifdliring 

charm. Once visited, the’ desire to re^arn is almost 
inevitable. In spite of isolation, of the diffiAilty. of 
getting other thah the plainest necessaries, pf the' 
ineonvenience of four urfComfortably ho^ summer 
months, ^when the valleys smells pf dirty water, A<i 
the rice-swamps breed myriads of stinging insec*§ ; m 
spite, afso, of lofty passes, only certainly ope^ from 
June to .September, Gilgit has ^ fascination for tlft 
who have once lived there. Isolation leads to .endur- 
ing friendships and generous sympathies ;• plhM food, 
ff not invarj,ably associated with high-thinking, certainly 
induces simplicity of* tl^puglil^ aifd clearness of mind. 
Summer heats can be avoided by a little climbing, 
while ffie acrM bites of mosquito or shndfly c£h be 
escapecT at the^ safne time. Then the scenery is 
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Jovely».and changjekble th^ fece^of a child. Eterrfal 
Sirtows^ daVizlt kq. the sunlight, ®r stand forth in vi^pginal 
purity against l^e'^blue of a kl^^dly nighC*' The bfiauty 
of this uplatifr^aKintry compels admiration at all times 
^(ind seasons — -^hd* lidding glories ©fispring, the riotous 
^^oiouring of autumn, or even the tarfier displays at 
the, earths yrc^vsy tinie '^in midsummer ^r winter. 
Sevfere coid fs practically unknown in the Gilgit 
valtey itself, for, although^it is 5000 feet above the 
sea-level, still, lying east and* wpst, fts ‘ temperatuVe is 
mildT 

'T'he headquarters of t^is out-of-the-way borderland 
consist *of a furt, *picturesquf^ but useless, which contains 
within iV> walls *an arsenal*- and barratks* for the troops 
•f the ^laharajah of Kashitifr. It is plSnted down on 
the high viver-bank. Oit other sides it is environed by 
fields arfd or(;hards, dotted here 3 nd there with small 
* drab-coloured hovels, groups of which, in different 
places, ace dignified with the rikme of hamlet or village. 
At tbh southerh edge of this djepanse^rof cultivated 
ground, interveiiing between^ it, and the barren-looking, 
stony slopes, which Vise some thousands of feet, to form 
%he southern boundary of the narrow valley, stands a 
gabled* house, •the official l>ome of the British Agept, 
^niigly ndStled amidst fruit trees and willows, which, 
even the end of* November, are sparsely decorated 
wlth*tiie tatters oi their autumn foliage. Le^s than 
^ .hundred yards to ^the rear of thfe pretty dwelling, 
and a little higher up the slope, is a range of double 
rooms,wVervi»g indifferently as oflfees, or as lodgings for 
bachelors. Three miles to the east, on a^bleak and higl^^ 
stony /an, long rough «buil<Jings caA be yidistinctly seen. 
Thtfjse used to be occupied by tlie soldiers of the British 
Agent's escort •of Sikhs. Close by, in similar USrracks, 
altered for the purpose, were the qtftlrters of the military 
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officers, arranged roftndja <ient?^l if ding, whicK«erve4 
as a jness-house. % 

''^^e Eurflpiean inha^tants of Gitgijji in P895, were 
officials, without exception, and fiiere <v4^^/5but one ladjf 
resident.^ * , • 3*5 

In those da!ys Gilgit, for practical purposes, w,as,*itf 
winter, cut off from the refet of the World. * •The qnly 
convenient road to •India, that.thrqugB Kashmir, Med 
over two passes, 14,000 and 11,300 feet high rfesj^ec- 
tiveiy, which v^ei^ so ^ieply blocked ^with* snow, that 
we sometimes received no mail-bags fdr thirty or forty 
days at a stretch. A trac|:, indeed, did* run up'^^he 
Indus valley, whereby strong men on fboi migh\ T*each 
Srinagar, after* a *tramp of 400 ^ miles ;i but dj^wn the^ 
Indus valley, ind between *Peshawer and Chitrdl (22c* 
miles to the we^Jt) the coiffitry was inhabited by ci^J- 
throat tribes, filled Wfth a fanatical distrust,of EAropeans. 
Northv;ard th|;re was no outlet. * fhere, lofty, snow- 
covered passes led on to 'those dfesola1:e rolling plateau:?, 
more than 12^900 fee^^iigh, knuwu as the PamIra?w“tHe 
roof of the world.” A ^te|fgraph line, wjiich was sup-^ 
posed to connect us with civilisation, was thet winter 
plaything of avalanches and snow-slides. Its fractured^ 
or^ buried portions were vali|intly hunted* out by^young 
men of the Indian Telegraph Service, who %ere can^ 
stantly on the move all that winter, risking theirjives, 
and suffering endless hardships in aiiopeless endttivodr 
to keep the wire intact for more ^lan three consecutiv^ 
days. 

On the table before me as I write, thet* is. % photo- 
graphic group, taken by Lieut. F. J. Moberly,* the 
defender oPMastuj, who, consequently, does not appear 
in it himself, is a pffcture *of one of out Christmas 
gatheriiigs. Eight officers are portrayed. Not many 

Mr Moberly, i^.S.O., of the 37th Bengal Infantiy. 
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fWeeks^later, two of tlien^ BsHrc^and General Bij Sin^, 
%«;re killed,' ar\d*. 4wo, Campbell and myself, se^rely 
wounded.*' Ont Bdwardes, wa&|.a prisoner* in Ae haifds 
>)r fanatical* fattens, expecting death at any 'moment. 
^Another, Whjjtchfujch, by an act of ibdautiful unselfish- 
Jhdss ,and scorn of death, had earned the* Victoria Cross ; 
an<J yet c*fe lno#e, Stewart, by his courage and- invincible 
persistence^ had gained the applause, as he had always 
polsdSsed the affection, of* his comrades. 



CHAPTTiR III 

FRd^TIER POLITICS’ 

I 

T N 'spitte of the ‘seeming peacefulness ^of the political 
outlook, there were, however, not wanting one pr 
two specks on the horizon to give cause fof anxiety to 
the civil authorities — mysell? and my assistants. At 
Chitrdl everything was thought to be sa’tisfactoiji, until 
Lieutenant B. £. M. Gurdoii* wertt there in December' 
1894, when he at once discovered the existerite of c. 
strong anti-English party. As Gurdon, though young, 
was remarkable for temperate and thoughtful judg- 
ments, his report on this point was disquieting. ** Bazaa^ 
rumours from 'Peshaw.'^r also continued to insist the 
certainty of a frontier war .as one pf the results of a 
certain Boundary Delimitation Commission, then at 
work in the Kundi'" valley, undej the command of an 
experienced Indian civilian , j Mr Udny, C^S.I. The 
Commission was trying tp arrangp with the Amf?s^ 

in 1893, by Sir Mortimer Durand on behalf of thb^ 
Government of India, and H.H. Abdur Rahmdn, the 
astute Amir of the Afghan nation. ^ 

• To the supjerficial observer nothing could seem 
more statesmanlj|^e thdn ^ la)ifJov?n distinct^boundaries 
demarcating respectively the spheres of influence of tile 

* An officer of the Politi<yal Department of the Government of India 
servfng unSer me at Gilgit." 
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representative, the Afghan Commander-in-Chief the 
somewhc*t complicated frontier lines agreed to, at Kdbul 
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Amfc- of Afghapfstdn and <sf ihe trovemment of InHia, 
■and ^so S:o ' prevent all fear ot collision betwperv- those 
two powers. Veak point, "^lowever, ^ the, plaTi**^ was 
tlie pract:ca^'ig*oring of all the intervening tribes, who, 
as they ow^d 'aUegiance neithep to the Afghan chief 
rior,.to the Government of India, not** unnaturally ob- 
jected t^' what*" they imagined was the pai celling out 
or’ their vcouritry*! without their ♦consent. But a still 
gitea'ter danger was the* opportunity it gave for a 
singularly dcut^ Oriental diploipatist to play 'upon the 
bigoted sentinient of ignorant and easily-prejudiced 
tnbesmen, ‘and ^ to misrepresent the honest intentions 
of )tKe Government of iTndia. Such a man could 
easily V persuade thqse * freedom-loVing mountaineers 
that the real *object of Vhe e^-^er- advancing military 
empire of India was to * annex, sooner or later, all 
the coiyitry^ up ^to the bounc^aiV lines fixed by the 
joint commissions. Insinuations arid ^ suggestions of 
this kind would not ' be cofisidered unfair moves in 
the ♦game of diplomacy in mo^t countries, eastern or 
western. effedt, all algng the North-West Frontier 

of India, has been that ever since 1893, the tribes have 
become restless and djstrustful, ner\ously anxious about 
ever)/ moverrient on ouu part, and always ready^ to 
li^:arken*co the ravings of any rabid priest of Isldm. 
Mu^ blood and treasure have already been expended, 
kt dATerent times^ on account of that well-intentioned 
agreement, which, thpugh made in the utmost good faith 
and simplicity on our side, was from its very nature 
foredoomed to failure, temporarily, at anyrate. 

Yet another discordant element in the polititSil 
atmosphere was Umia K 2 idn, the* restless ahd ambitious 
ruler of Jdndol and Dir, a spoilt chila of our general 
border policy^ ♦ • 

t The love of buffer-states is lleeply rooted in - the 
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heiirt of British Foreign 6fffces,ILond8ij at Indian^ but 
Indian Frontier Authorit^s have an iiwjeteftiie ifencjency' 
to ittrpro>je on lhat ch»r^ed system*'^bj^ erecKng sub- 
ordinate buffer-states against the largerwafc^ties. One 
of these secondary i)ij>fifer-states was jHht igoverned by 
Umra Khdn. if was, no doujit, designed to counterpoise 
in some degree the growing influence f)f flie'^Amfr.of 
Kdbul. There is, of* course, an .obvious* objection *lo 
such measures, in the irrmression ‘they may possiBly 
convdy to our Ortental ^lies, that w^ are* practising 
duplicity, and, therefore, cannot be trustecl. They know 
little of “ balance of power, or similar principles of 
political action, and when th§y find us proclaiming our 
friendship for the Amfr, for instapce, at •the sanite time 
that we seem to^be lesst openly inerting a minor cmef to 
rival him, there is some feaP that* we may cpiifc to b«j 
looked upon as unc^tftdid. • ^ 

Umr^ Khin^was at 5rst encouraged, and then gradu- 
ally dropped, a'i^his heart began tfi swell, inconveniently, 
with a sense W his importance. •FinaBy, he beoame 
estranged, because he concejyed that his KathAn honour 
was wounded by a decision of the Durand mission; 
already referred to, •that the little Khdnate of Asmir, 
forijierly seized by him, and \^hence he had been driven 
by the Afghin ruler, was to remain with tllfe latter, 
although ft had always bden held *that the Amk of 
Kabul mjist never be permitted by tfce Governmdm of 
India to hold territory on the left^bank of the Kundtf' 
river. Urflra Khan was now therefore in a state of 
extreme irritation, and refused to collab®rat^*®with 
LUny s minion ; he was indeed more incensed against 
the British,* By ^ whom he cpnsicJered he had been 
deserted, than against tlfe Amir of Kabult who ha4 
quietly secured .the debatable land. Tha Government 
of IjidiaJiad already ^ot only saved Umra Khdn fre^n 
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■ desthictiorif at tfie handte of Abdul Rahmdn, but it Ifad 
Ttelped liim*^catty in anotherSvay, by discountenancing 
^the perststentV at^tbmpts of till •Mehtarls of flhitfSi to 
^form a trrbal'le^ue on behalf of the former ruler of Dfr, 
" whom Umrs Khdn had drivenp from his Jaereditary 
**ctiiefship. put Umra I^h^n is one of that well-known 
class whrch is invariably less placable towafds helpers, 
who^evenUially fafl them in some i^ild dream of ambition, 
than to those who have al^a>^s been consistent enemies. 

, Thinkifig over these and ot|;ier phatable cdnverging 
iijjluences, I convinced myself that a frontier outbreak 
of some kihd v^as inevitable. There was no coi:^ 5 :lusive 
proof on the®jubject, still, ili>was in the air. Events proved 
me rigfit in the'gfeneralisatfon, but wrobgin particulars, for 
all my reflections had led ftie to 4jelieve ‘ that the danger 
would first fall on Udny’s ^arty in the*Kundr valley. 

Before Gurdpn left Gilgit ^ to’ take up the work 
of Assistant British Agent at Mastuj, Udny had tele- 
^graphed from Peshawer asking me that a political 
offlcsev might Be sen! td meet hih?. in the* Kundr valley. 
To that I rQp^ied^that the^hing was impossible, unless 
a written permit and safeguard were first obtained for 
the journey through ^that part of «the valley occupied 
by iJmra ^K^an. Subsequently, the Government of 
Fhdia also telegraphed to s^y that it was desirable for 
a British officer to be sent to meet Udriy, if this 
coulff possibly b& arranged. It was at length decided 
''that Gurdon should, at any rate,'* remain at Chitrdl, 
after ^ presenting his credentials to the Mehtar, and 
keeff4n cdrrespondence with IJdny, instead of return- 
ing at once to his headquarters at Mastuj- where ixis 
escort of Sikhs wa^ stationed. ‘ ^ 

r But, feeling certain that my forebodings of trouble 
wofild be reklised, I, with <the senior of my special 
military assistants. Captain CoKn Campbell of • the 
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Cefitral Inaia norse, went to’^jupis,#in *soon^ 

after «iy arrival in the district, to injpecf thjt placed 
and’*To s^y sofhe finsB Swords (jurciog; Jbefore he , 

started. Amongjt other things, I to^ TiinS that if 
there was^^any o^tbitafe in the KunAr^^all^, or danger 
to Udny, while he was at ChitrAl, he mijst^at cmce 
summon His escort frotn Mastuj, and .take certain 
other steps, particularly in the way of quickly sending 
news of events ^to Gilgit; ^Captain Townshend, the 
senior Bfitish officer at. Gupis, was ord^ed lo repair «» 
very bad piece of ice-covered road, ovef a neighbouriag 
ravine, and to be ready to hjirry forward a reinfiotfce- 
ment to Mastuj, at any mofhent. We th^n r^umed 
to Gilgit, and Gordon departecl oft his dltcful j^rney. 

A careful in^spectioh of Jtrupis* and the B^ashmir 
troops holding it,*ha(j[^ been satisfactory, except oin one* 
important particular. Campbell discovered that the 
garrison was bu^ ill-instructed in pnusketry. It seemed , 
that during the "year the^ soldiers had beep continuously* 
employed in bifflding the fort, of cotirse, at the expanse 
of their military training*; ^nd thato altfteugh Town- 
shend, a diligent officer, had repeatedly appliecl for 
targets, he had nevef been able to get th^m. Seijjous, 
indoed, as was this defect, it '^as obviously irrgparablg 
at that frozen season. Catppbell, wbo had only lately 
come up from India, was anxious on the subject, ^d. 
he communicated some of his uneasSiess to me ; but 
Captain Bjiird,* who filled a post ^hich may be best* 
described as that of military secretary to the Bvitish 
Agent, was more optimistic. He thought the KlaiSfimfr 
riflemen w^e .Iq^s bad than we believed, and that, 
though insufficierifly traiqpd, ta^|ey might stjll give a 
good account of themselves, if need arose^ 

^ptain J. McD. J 3 aird of the 24th Punjab InhiDtry. 



CHAI^TER IV 

c 

OUR D^ALINQS WITH CHITRAL 

URDON jJrrived safely at' Chitr^l, where he was 
receiyed with effusion by the ruler, Mehtar Nizam- 
ul- 5 kilk, anji at once set to work to discover on the spot 
the tr\je state .of affairs. , *'About th\s prince, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk*, we shalF have^mucl^, to s^ later, but it is enough 
to remark here, that he was^ for adequate reasons, disliked 
* by his 'subjects, and merely retailed his regal authority 
because^ he was tSie^ally of the Government of India. 

It js necessaiy, at this goint, to relate shortly the 
•■histery of our* dealings with Qiitral, and to show how 
it happened ^hat, on January i?>t, 1895, British troops 
were s tat ionlid in ’that couAtrJ'", and British officers were 
trying to influence, however ineffectually, the councils 
of itifi chief. • 

^ Th<b e&rly history of Chitral is interesting to' the 
student only; to others it ns merely a crimson-stained 
.re(^d, a monotonous tale of murder and perfidy — the 
^slaying of brother by brother, of, son by farther. No 
gleams of generosfty or magnanimity illuminate the 
luri^^ pag;ps, but naked treachery, wholesale betrayals, 
and remorselessness, are only f aried by the complicated 
and mean intrigues„which cemerjt them intp^a connected 
story. Iti is but fair tio aid that •public opinion in 
Clytrjil, and^ many other Eastern countries, gives the 
same meed of applause to these villainies, when success- 
ful, that the West awards to high-minded statesmanship. 
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/ 

AmOng^t \pKeiitals, enils jOstify creeds even more man 
•with. us; and" the. cruellest brutfe is the national heio. 

In 1^57, a^rt-erharljable mat„ fclimbed" to th^ thrJ5he of 
Chitril, by Esteps slippery with the blood he had shed. 
His name wys Amdn-ul-Mulk, “ t{ie"Grreat M^tar.” He 
<va^ a man of sturdy fijanje, commanding features, and 
adroit tSngue.* Far in* the fpture, he saw' clearly the 
objects ftf his ambition. Scarcely less distinctly, the 
idtervening difficulties, ^ith the paths over or the 
.bu rrows beneafh them, were jjefori ’him also. * With 
this strong mental vision. Nature gave him a relentless 
hear^ and inexhaustible vitality. She made him a 
scourge to ^people who observed no mild ruler. When 
he di^ in iSglJ?, from behig merely a ytounger son of the 
Mehtar of Lower Chitrdl; he hid gainbd possession of 
r.the whble of the hill country, bordering the south of the 
Hindu-Kush froi^ the limits of.Grflgit to Kdfiristdn, the 
Kun^r valley as far as the Asmdr frontier, and he also 
held^real, if somewhat undefined, authority in D^rel, 
'rdp^gjfr, and Lastefn ^Kdfirist^ru With nothing ap- 
proaching tp' a standing ^.arjny, or the resources to 
suppdrt it, he was obliged to fight most of his battles 
vicariously, while his furbulent nobles and relatives were 
discif)lined by secret assassins, or set to kill one another 
By falsd^ promises lands or^rulership. Cupidity always 
smothered their reason, as it quenched all natural 
affection, and aftd* thirty years’ experience of Amin-ul- 
•Mulk’s sinister ways, they were still his easy victims. 
But the terrible old man knew well the baser springs of 
hunnrdn^ action — hunger, greed, ^lust, and the insatiable 
vanity of man, however cunningly it ^nay be hiddeff — 
with their innumeraBle ^vel^irients.^ ^ 
c Three years before Amdn-ul-Mulk came to the throne, 
Kashmir had made overtures to the reigning Mehtar 
of Chitril for pressing reasons/ In those vlays; all 
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tte mountain-land betweeif Klfirist^^ a^id^Gilgit was, 
dividaed between t^o chtefs, descended ftctn a^cogimorf 
ancJestOn^ Tfi^eastermf/irtion, n^mecTtli^ Kh^shwaktia 
district, was ruled by a prince, who was a Insist trouble-* 
some neighbour to Kashmir ; the westgrti i^rt, the Katiir, 
country, or Chifrdl proper, yjas reigned over by Apiifi-^ 
ul-Mulk*s father, whose ^subsec^ent deith is*§omewbat 
remarkable in Chitr 41 i annals, because ft came abSlit 
naturally. These two princes looked upon one an*other 
with* jealous rivalry and undying hatre^d, in •spite of, or 
perhaps because of^ tlie fact that they were closed' 
connected by blood and by inter-marriages. Conse- 
quently, as the Kashmir authgprities were greatly troilbled 
by the Eastern Mehtar, he of •the* West ^ould qjiyturally^ 
be inclined to* listen •to overtures of friendship from*' 
them. A coalition was accordingly arranged; and ijj 
1855, the Katiir forces, seized Mastuj^ at J:hat^iime the 
headquarters cf the Khushwaktia *chief, but they were 
driven out again in the following year. • ^ 

In 1857, ^e pl^<fe was ^gain cSptured tlfe 
Chitrilis. To give son^p idea of what ^the enmity to, 
Kashmir of the Eastern chief meant, it must be told 
that he not only overran Gilgit, jjut, with the exception 
of* two short intervals whent the fortuned of wai® com- 
pelled him to retreat, he^ maintained himsell^ in thfeita 
unhappy * valley for twelve years, from 1848. ^His 
fiend-like temper vented itself in reasonless slaifghter 
of the people, whfle his calmer moments were occupiacf^ 
in the equally disastrous sale of the inhabitants into 
slavery. The depopulation of the distriet, ^nH the 
bft)ken spirit pf the Gilgitis at the present day, are 
mainly dufi to this Mehtar’s cruelties. In i860, his 
merciless grasp "was relaxed by death, and the valley 
was recovered by Kashmir easily enough,*while theMead 
mam's ^ons^ fought •over their remaining patrimony 
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till ail thd^bbrcjer was^in Vonfusion, and reeked wfth 
*blood. ' . ^ 

The ilext rtteAvjrajDle event Mccurrecf in I§f6, wlien 
*Hey ward, citric distinguished traveller, was murdered in 
,Yisfn by Mfr<.\V^U, who had succeeded^ to the-Mehtar- 
"ship.of Khushwaktia. l^opr Heyward was warned of 
thQ desi^s of* his false frieryd, Mir Wali, 'and dared 
nof ^o te sleep, ior his few servants were useless to 
prd'tect him, or to defence themselves. So, all night, 
he sat by & carpp-table, armed ^and Vatchful. At the 
break of dawn, he became exhausted, for he had 
undergone much previous fatigue, and his head fell 
forward on ^le table. Tfiat was the opportunity long 
waited^ Vor by ^s cowardly enemies. A running noose 
was thrown over his jlhoulders, aftid he was seized and 
jjtound. Mt is said that he*begged for* one last look at 
the rising suu, anjj} that the reqiiesit was granted. But 
this is probably untrue. He was taken •»up th& stream 
\l short distance, and there cut Sown with swords, besides 
being tubjected'to otlfer cruelties before h(f died. Every- 
one present fbnig a stone upoist the dead body, that all 
might *be equally implicated ; but the actual execu- 
tioners were three m^,n well known to me. It was 
loathsf)me to 'have relations subsequently with su^:h 
rwfetche^ but it would have J^een unjust to hold them 
responsible for the murder, since they only carried 
out oPders which ifr would have been death to disobey. 

At this lapse of time, it is possible to give a calm 
opiniop on this matter. Mir Wali, who eventually 
suffered . for the crime, was probably instigated to 
it, not, as he falsely declared, because^. IJeyWard h?W 
tried to force villagefs ip do hi^ trapsport^ work, but 
b^ause Amdn-ul-Mulk of Cnitrdl, and perhaps the 
Kasltmfr authbrities also, dreaded the idea of English 
travellers visiting .this borderland. Heywarcf.^ ilflc 
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w4s given to the thitril* h^htar, i|/iayy •years* 
afterwards wp presenteB to me by Niaifn-ul-Mylk. • 

TVffer^ mucH intrigiJe;* and lopg ntgofiatiorf between 
Kashmfr and the Chitrdlis, M/r Wali wa* 'ousted an(f 
slain by ^ his own •brother (nicknan%e8 Ihe Wrestler), o 
who was accoutred for the iask by Arndn-ul-Mufk.*^ 
The last-Ramed was w^ll rewarded b^ Kashmfr, and 
the Wrestler, a dirty little man wi4h a fiefee spint, 
reigned in Khushwaktia. But, as is usual with Ac- 
cessful Orientaf Soldiers, surrounded jas they are by 
flatterers, and by admiring wives, he gradually became 
intoxicated with his own glory, and fgll an eas;^^rey 
to Amdn-ul-Mulk, who now wanted his Country, and 
a further subsidy^ from KaAm4r. Ir^tigated/,hy his^ 
treacherous rekitive aftid falher-irt-law, ne marched an* 
army, in 1880, against Gilgit, at the time thafColonol 
John Biddulph was gur Political th^re. No 

sooner ivas he^ well started on this ^surprising adven- 
ture, than Arnin-ul-MuIkfs forces invaded andcaptureef 
the Khushwaktia coyittry; the* p(for bdfooled Wrestler 
had to fly for his life j^vur the hills,* while Amdn-ul- , 
Mulk’s Kashmir subsidy was doubled, and nis territorial 
influence greatly increased. ^ 

Penniless, and almost without friends* the Wtestler 
had a brave heart. He ^ept the frontier aStaze, 1SIU 
Amdn-ul-Mulk bribed the outcast's f)rother and nej^ew, 
with a promise of the Khushwaktia Country, to nflirder 
him. This they efid ; whereupon •Amdn-ul-Mulk drew% 
back from his word, and failing to persuade t|^e son 
to kill his father, had ^o crush their combined rlsent- 
ntent by force ,of arms. 

In 188J-86, jColdhel ^ Locjjhaft (now Sir William 
Lockhart, G.C.B.) led a mission to examine the Hind«- 
Kush passes. -He visited Amdn-ul-Mulft, then id the 
zenrthTJf his power, and entered into direct negotiations 
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.with "him t^kalf Ji the iSrovemment of Indist — 
•relatipns' whitb vtere not withljut profit tp the Mthtar 
of Chitral, bolh tjie way ^f‘ gifts cfi rifles and of 
*imoney. fllVsSS and 1889, Colonel A. Durand made 
.similar jourr^yS «with an identieal* object. ....He was 
eQu^ly successful. , « 

. Beforf* closing this diapter, it is desirable to state 
bFTefl^ the polfticai position of Chkril towards Afghdn- 
isttln. There is a strong probability that in former days 
Chitrdl was<in subordinate position ^to the little state 
^ Badakhshdn,' which lies to the fiorth of the Hindu- 
I^sh, and is no longer independent, but in the hands 
of !he Amfr ol" Kdbul. *Amdn-ul-Mulk, in the year 
1874, fisjt dubious about khe Afghihs.'^his near neigh- 
‘bours on the north.* H«d, thesrefore, experimentally 
suggested to the then Amfr*that Chitral should become 
nominally subjec^to Kdbul, and^thit a betrothal should 
take place between t^e Afghan heir-appapent and Am 4 n- 
\il-Mulk’« daughter, 'fhe marriage arrangement was 
ahcef){cd, but v^as nevef complefe^l. For the rest, the 
Mehtar quicl^ retracted hia tentative offers, and when, 
in 1876, the Afghans threatened his country, he sought 
the protection of Kasjjmfr. Thereupon, with the ap- 
prova^ of the Xjovernment^of India, an agreement was 
infhde between the two Statq3, which served to protect 
Chilli, although Kashmir obtained no advantage, ex- 
cept \he honour «f being recognised as the Suzerain 
of the Mehtar. The outcome of* all was that the 
Amfr pf Kibul was definitely informed by the Govern- 
ment* o£ Ihdia, that no claim, by him to the over- 
lordship of Chitril could be admitted. « 



CHAPTER V 

AN ORIENTAL INTERIUdI: 

• • 

/^N the 30tfi#August *1892, Amin-ul-MiiJk died sud- 
denly in oped durbar, after a reign of some thirty- 
two years. His death was due to a failure of the heirt, 
but the Hindustani nativen^doctor statioaied at TjJlitrdl 
had only a short time previous administered a^jfemetic 
consequently, .many people, •including some of the dea^ ^ 
Mehtar’s sons, believed, or professed to believe, that the 
old king had been jpoisoned. He digd, qhiversally 
detested, but. in the odour of sai^ctSy, for he had, on " 
three different occasion^, sent men* to Mecca, to pei^ 
form the pilgrimagf ^ in his name. Besides, aS^^yeSrs ' 
crept on, he, following the^ custom of so many Oriental^ 
rulers, began to turn his diplomacy he^enwaVds. In 
addition to listening to the exhortations of priests, he"’ 
k«pt his fasts rigidly, and gave much ifi alms. % Occa- ^ 
sional murders had become a habit with hil|i, but«qf 
late years he always wept bitterly for the unkindly 
fate of his victims, which was, p^haps, as rnn^h as 
could be expected from such a jnan. On the wheje^ 
Amdn-ul-Mulk was faithful to his engagements with 
the Government of India, although he .w^s** sorely 
tempted to side against us during the long interval, 
in Decemfcer 1891, between the* capture of Fort Nilt 
and the forcing* of the*heiglits which cotnmanded^it. 
Again, he was greatly*, vexed by my» long stay in 
K 4 fimtdn, and hi% irritation became almost uncon- 
^1 
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^trollaLle w^en tjie Govirnnfeni of India forbade him 
\o attack opex^ly,. T)*- intrigue jfccretly against, hisf&on- 
in-law, Umra 4 Cftin ^of Jancfolf who, ‘in 1892, was 
approaching ^the high-water mark of his faL-ne. Never- 
theless, he crAisl'fe4l down his rage,' and smilfd (with 
eyes ^of fury) on the British. If it had been possible 
for, his subjects to hate him mpre than they did — ^with 
the paralysed hatrod of the mouse for the cat — it would 
have “been for his Indian ■proclivities. For, after de- 
liberately choosipg between Ihe infidels and ‘his co- 
religionist neighbours, Amdn-ul-Mblk perceived that 
his* authority rested altogether on the prestige and 
strength he v derived from his subsidies of breech- 
loadingVifles al|d Indian H-upces. ' ' 

• This old man left dt^zens *'of children, but in 
ijiugust 1892 only two were' looked upon as important. 
Between V-hen?* seemingly, the sycceission lay, for they 
were legitimate, a matter of the first consequence in 
Chitril, and the only other possible candidates were 
t\Vb' 4 ift]e princes hyk^ despised 'qpcen, who lived with 
their mother at Shoghot, acid^Sher Afzul, Amdn-ul- 
Mulk’s ^half-brother, a fugitive soldier of fortune at the 
court of the Amir of. Kdbul. The rivals were full 
brothers, but 'oddly contrusted. Nizcim-ul-Mulk, the 
elder, w^s handsorne and ^cbonair, the admired of 
women, whom, in return, he abhorred, a keeh sports- 
man *und polo player, an utter coward, and a man 
fvhose soul was drowyied in abject Oriental vice. 

Afzul-ul-Mulk, the younger brother, had ‘more of 
his fat!lief*s ccharacter, fearless, implacable, and was as 
secretive as he was persistent in his schemes. ^ A som«*. 
what vacant gaze, and an open mt»uth, madd- him look 
lil^e a fool. Which he certainly wiks not. ‘He was married 
to a Badakhshini princess, fanjous for the loveliness of 
her white throat. Scandal said sh^ loved the gctlla«t- 
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^ 1 ' . " ^ 

locking Nizdm, who probaToly would t^rned^reen 

at tSie suggestion, for 1& abominated, allp women, j'bu? 
Afzul •h^ard, and sulfifered the njpre; "bafiause’^'pride for- 
bade him \o show his wound. He p^t‘^'*his wife '2 
cousin Jo a cruet death for merely* sgiiling at her,, 
and, no doubt, cheered hiinself with the thought ^f 
how he would hack NJz^m to pieceS, if Qod wquld 
only deliver him into his hands. 

As may be imagined, tiie prime political qdbs^Jion 
in Chiirdl was,/ who would succeed j and in Gilgit, 
also, the chances' of each brother *were anxiously 
calculated. Nizam was a miser, but as a result *he 
must have treasure to brib^^ with. Afzui gave ?e\?ery- 
thing away to his adherents, and, t^refore, ^ad no 
reserves. Nizim, from pu3*e feeklessness, had hardly 
one noble in hjs train ; b&t then, on the other hand, 
Afzul, in his frantit a/ixiety to ingratiati? hiqfself with 
British, office3*s, and show then! the extent of his 
civilisation, Had forced {he greatest* personages in his 
district, by insult ayd threats,* to helj? to makd 
for his august visitors, ^who, in return, pplitely declared 
that his work compared favourably witt^ that^ of the 
Government engineers in India. 

One important circumsttnee, portentous, buti invis- 
ible, was not thought of.^ This was the ine 36 ^iaustifcU 
hatred oT all classes in Chitrdl, for differing reasons, 
to Amdn-ul-Mulk, and the certainly that this strong 
passion, unable to expend itself on its real obje^f, 
would cfam back its torrent till it could sweep away 
and destroy his offspring ; visiting the 'fiins of the 
farther upon t|;ie children in the true spirit of Asiatic 
vengeance* Amdn-ifl-Mulk himsfelf had never definitely 
said which son’ lie desired to**succeed him'*; but it was 
generally thought that^ he favoured Nizdm. •As a 
misttep of fact, h^ feared both his sons, as they 
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.feared anda We anotHer. ' When all three w^e 
VogeLi^er at the®hmdquarters ot the country, at CMtrAl 
fort, it wd's a Strange scene. 'Ekch of ^e tferfee was 
Surrounded^ and night by armed groupfs, while at 
f:ritical moments, v priests of Isl^irf might seen 
•"flitttering from one to the other, swearing them on 
the* Koratf to ibstain from bloodshed. The father 
oSCasionalJy received a son in chirbar, drawn sword 
on«^knee, and with a sermon suggested by thoughts 
of parricide* and ^ cold steel. ^ •* 

Nevertheless— and here comes in the Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan side of the court — tears were rarely seen, 
everf* amongst tlie abject^ peasantry and the slaves. 
^For tl^ rest, *^11 was gaiety and* bright raiment, 
•picturesque polo games, hunting parties, polite dis- 
course, with prayers at orthodox times^ and the music 
of tabor, anci pipe, giving a , dancing measure to 
unspeakable but \eautiful boys. A false atmosphere 
bf quiet* enjoyment covered ^everything*’ and a near 
rehiVir^ on hi5 knees* before ^tjae king, might be 
^relating a stoy with jestful 4ip^, while his cold fingers 
trembled, anfl his ’scared eyes never left the face of 
the grim old man. ^ 

The questidn of the succession was quickly answerer!. 
Afeul wa!S close at hand, whi^e Nizdm was shooting in 
Yds/n. The former* pounced upon ChitrAl, seizing the 
fort Mith its arse»al and treasure. That settled it. 
^Having now the po>j^er to bribe added to his strong 
native store of vital energy, he was able at once to 
wind roiv^dchis head the enormqus turban of Mehtar- 
ship. Every personage at such a ceremony has Tb 
help with one or mdre of the fblds ^of thfe gigantic 
hoiid -dress, ‘for the action is held to signify his 
acquiescence ill the royal investiture. 

Afzul at once sent off expresses to Gilgit, t^ing 
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to%\)e recognised as Mehta/. His lett?rL> were full of 
friendship and affection ^or the Govcrngi^nt of I;^(dia, 
and he^Ijeggedsthat a^ British officer tnaght b6 sent to 
him at Chi.^dl as a visible sign to all ,nien of his 
subordinate alliance with that great, po^yer. In the 
meantime, NizAm had b^corrie, by turn, piteous, angry, 
frightened, and warlike : but 4iever oi^ one 'Tnind for 
long. Half-heartedly he collected t*;oops. When hS 
discovered that the British Agent .at Gilgit was deter- 
mined to stand# and watch the game in. a neutral, 
attitude, and would’ liot even make suggestions to 
Afzul for a division of the country with his brother, 
he became scared. Afzul, cfi his part, ^magnifie^' Ihe 
force Niz^m had at his disposal^ and made overtures 
all round for hqlp. He withdrew the Cnitrdli garrisons 
from Narsut fort^ which was thereupon promptly occu- 
pied by Umra Kha\i, ^and started for Yiisfn ,with all 
the men^he cadld muster. But Nfz^m^had no stomach 
for the encounter ; his troops read tfieir leader, clearly, 
and rapidly melted ^away, while ^he himself 
Gilgit, there to be hospitably received. 

The triumphant Afzul hurried bick toNChitril, and 
in the excitement jof his easy victory, let loose the 
sa^Mige instincts which are idways hard 'to hold^ in a 
Katur. He had already slain three of his half-^othe?s 
in cold blood, treacherously as wefl as cruelly. Now 
he began to torture women suspected of knowing \/)iere 
treasure was hidden, and threw tfe^ reins on the neck 
of his daeifnonic temper. Kalash Kafirs were summoned 
to dance before the new king to the disgust of ortho- 
docc notables, who were still more scandalised at the 
extravagant? largess squandered on others than them- 
selves. Finally, 'fhe fatuOus Mehtar remarkTed that h»s 
past killings were insigniflcant compared with whait he 
intended to do. If ^here had been any doubt before, 
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that •doomed 4iifn\ Everyone trembled, and a collec^ve 
•1:errc<: soon cshanged into despairing fury. t' 

AmoiVgst Ae possible, thdugh unlil*eiy, cjiKdidates 
^'for the Mblisarship, Sher Afzul’s name wa^' ftientioned. 
, He had doiy^ 'gpod soldier servioj to the ^A^i^r 
Kabul, who^was said to trur>t, as well as^ like, the exiled 
Chitrdl p^'^mce, ilnd to treat hipi with much 'honour at 
flTe Afghfdn court All Chitrali .hearts and eyes now 
turned to this refugee, wKo, by something more than 
a coincidence, was at that moment crossing the Dorah 
Pass from Badakhshdn into the Lutkho Valley, with 
less than a hundred followers. 

TK^tern peoples have aVvcll-known faculty for keep- 
ing a^ secret. ^ Evenc amongst their fellows, Chitriilis 
•are remarkable Vor this power. Co, in spite of the fact 
that the whole country was Ugainst Afz,ul, and a dreadful 
enemy v{as w,ithin ten miles of hirli one night when he 
went to bed at Chittdl, yet he never dreamt o(^ danger, 
'^although numerous conspiratofs were actually inside his 
Walls. A'l miini^ht an dl^xm was raised, and 
Persian war cries filled the cair.^ “ The Afghdns are on 
us ” was whfspered by pale lips, as men, wearing tall 
Kabul-made caps, were seen to swarm over the corner 
toweic3. AfziH sprang up.^ His women tried to indace 
.h<m to^ress in their clothes and so escape in the dark- 
ness, but he was a brave ilf a bad man, and scorned 
suclioa disguise. oHe shouted for a fire to be lit, so 
’that the real extent ^f the danger rhight be discovered, 
and by its light he was at once shot down and hacked 
to pieces, a Joyful shouts, starting from the fort, were 
taken up all round in the darkness, ^that Afzul, ifhe 
daemon, was slain, and Sher Afeul, the saviour, was 
I^ehtar. 
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MY 'first mission 

« V 

CO thS poor “ dfemon,” was slain. I •say '‘poor,” for 
^ a man-torturer is only less to be pitied than his 
victims. We were now, ind^d, at the* parting o£ 4he 
roads. Sher Afzul had roif^hly instaljjfed* himsi(#If as 
Mehtar. Nizdm'was a fugitive at Gilgk.,. What was 
our policy to be ? A lurth^f complication was added 
by the fact that wt hjjd a news-writer, and a Hindustani 
doctor at Chitrdl, in a pcjsition full of rirJf. • • 

Now,dt mu§f be confe^ed, that th& Indian Govern- 
ment does not thoroughly cor^de in ^the 
Kdbul, who heartily distrusts them in return. Putting 
aside all sophistry, it wasceAain that Sher’Afzul f^ould 
not have attempted his adventure, without the tacit 
consent of the Amir, and was, in short, .the Afghdn 
norflinee. Abdur Rahmdn olK^iously sought to^miain 
indirectly through this prin«e what the Indian Govern- 
ment had disallowed — tj^e suzerainty of Kdbul over 
Chitrdl. . • 

It is jugt possible that an elaborate diplomatic com-* 
promise was the best way out of a difficulty, which 
might become extreme. In those days, howeVfer, no 
certJinly d^en load of communication lay between 
Gilgit and fhe Qovernmefit of^India, so t])e British 
Agent had to decide on the spot what should be dqne. 
The holder of that office af the time was a clever and 
consclBfftious man, whb yrived at important decisions 
C 33 
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nc Ugljt rfeart, but dtH^ently, and with an^!)us 
thought. ^ Nizdm claimed his rg^t to trj^^ for his father’s 
throne, and argued foicibly that he wa^'not a^^’^prisoner, 
but a guestii' as^ free to go as he had bren to come. 
Colonel Durind believed that to^'be uq:inswerrable, and 
that Ni^i^ili cQuld not be forcibly prevented from 
starting for Ydsin. Troops hud already been marched 
oyer* the Vdsin border, and remairifed within that district 
as a guarantee for the safety of our Indian officials 
at Chitrdl,' a moderate and , reasoViable precaution. 
Nizdm advanced fearfully, but he had with him some 
Hraza men, the chief of whom had long been an 
exile'^^’n ChitrAl, and was Veil known for clear-headed- 
ness and forc^ of character. 

Absurd rumours of the intention of the Gilgit 
authorities frightened Sher Afzul, and'^more particularly 
the ChitriFna!:!es, who, in those days, looked upon 
British troops as (.irresistible. ^ A comicaY ^mistake is said 
intensified they* terror. ^Some grain — a feed for 
a horse — and* a few melons were sent out from Gilgit 
to thVi nath e servant of *a British officer. By mis- 
adventure, this small load went astray, and got handed 
on from viHage to village, until ft eventually reached 
jlhitr^J, where it created consternation. It was held to 
be the warning of a friend Jn Gilgit, that the advancing 
trQ:jps were as numerous as grains of corn, and that all 
who opposed thAn would be cut into pieces like melons. 

NizAm reached^* Mastuj, and moved over to DrAsan, 
where Sher Afzul’s son commanded. A loose skirmish, 
cleverly won by the Hunza loader, combined with the 
adroit behaviour of a young prince, r supposed (5ppo- 
nent of PjTizdm, who spread ^dismay, in thS other camp 
by, ingenious lies told with the fervour of conviction, 
made the Sher Afzulites retreat up the Lutkho valley. 
Thereupon, the princes and nobles of Chitril ItJ^i their 
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heai^ in panic. Weepinsf, But with uh^averingjfpersist- 
enc^they cQpipelled new Metftaf* lo ^^av^ the 

countr)?* 4 >y th^ Kunir valley, and retHirrv to Kdbulj 
Nizdm, howler, was with difficulty inducted* to move 
on to •Chitrdljqj an*d ‘when there hif sefises becamf 
numbed with fear, his facA wearing ^the#l^ok of a 
hunted animal. He despatchecl messenger after 
senger to Gilgit, imploring that somtf officer might jjje 
sent to advise ^d help bim. ThSre was no promise 
he ^as ^ot prepfltred tp make. He frantically offered 
his country with both hands, if he only might be 
allowed to live under the promotion of Ae ^overmnwit 
of India. 

Now, as previously mentfoneS, Afwil, during his 
short, bloody reign, haa ask^d for a British official to 
be sent to him, •to^ tighten, as he said, the existing 
bonds which held Chkrdl and I»diuJ<®to^eth8r. He 
was anxibus fpr formal jecognition as Mehtar. Un- 
aware of the state of tf rror in Qhitrdl the GovernmgBt 
of India acceded to^is request; wSis recognised 
as Mehtar, and I was deputed to visit hjm. Subse- 
quent events simply stopped the clock temporarily. 
When Nizdm, trembling over^hi> triumpl^ was asking 
wil5ly for someone to hold him on the throne^J wa^ 
again ordered to Chitrdl. ** • 

Fully alive to all the difficulties ahead, I prepjlfed 
for this mission ino January 1893. ^ was sufficiently, 

adventurous. We had before us a%iarch of over 220 
miles, some parts of which were as bad as ig coAceiv- 
abl^ Beyond Mastuj, wte knew the people were Bitterly 
hostile to tj^eir ®king, ^nd disliked us honestly. The 
whole country was in a iturmCJil. Authority had, in^ 
many places, disappeared altogether. In shoit, •our 
only safety lay in the fact that everything was dis- 
organised, and there Vere no leaders of the people. 
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The*‘giv?at re^fg^olis heads of the numerous Maul^, a 
her&tic i^ect of Shiah Muhammadans, thcr chiefs m the 
noble clg^Sv- ahd tha headmen genertffly, \v%ifh sullen 
and resehtftil. By that time they had djjii^overed how 
feeble was die “force that owned* Nizdjp as itM leader, 
and their hearts went qud in contrition to Sher Afzul, 
Jor the pUsill^inimous p^rt they had played. * They also 
perceiveA their pjesent powerlessrtess. What we in the 
West call “the people ” ‘could not rid themselves of 
the servittide pf many generations# Custoin, even 
the cruellest, is hard to eradicate, and though, on 
thg ^whole, th^ villagers wished us well, they would 
soont^ ha^fe ^shot us hfown at the order of the 
Adamzddas (|he nobles*; than ha>Je ' dared to break 
the chain of centuries which ‘bound, them to their 
petty tyrants. 

My*«scoi.'t i|[as of the r5th«Si(chs, 50 men all told, 
but commanded W admirable officer^ named 
Gorcjorf,* a soldier by instinct, as well as by training. 
C&jitcfin F. E^^ouilghusband, th« well-known traveller, 
went >as my assistant, and* Lieutenant the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce of^tHe Sth Gurkhas, famous all over the frontier 
for muscularity and l\is power of influencing Orientals, 
helped with the campirfg arrangements, and prcf^ed 
fi'is uffiity in inniynerable jyays. 

had been having some rough fighting in the 
Indhs valley at ^Childs, so the mission marched forty 
'•miles ahead, while tl stopped at Gilgit to rest, arrange 
details with Durand, and provide for all discernible 
contingencies ; then Bruce and I rode out to Gdkuch, 
where we caught up our party. Before We sta?ted, 
one of Nizdm’s Waz/^s arrived* and, ori teaming the 
smallness *of my escort, besought me* to increase it to 

* Lieut. J. L. R. Gordon, not to fie confounded with Lieut^. E. M. 
Gurdon of the Political Service. ^ " 
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twa hundred men. On *diJbussmg the^iiftitter,|he*was, 
hoAwver, obliged to that it wcfuld Be igipos^SIble 

for meHp feecf«such a number, o » ( 

As a Amor complication, Yisin had now risen 
against ^Niza^j afld* had proclaimed* a# Khushwakti 
prince, Muhammed Wali Khdp, j^e son oif Heyward^ 
murderer. * The rebelliQus party neecfed softieone .to^ 
lead it, so this daring, enterprising jioutfi waft chosen. 
He had some right by heredity, -and more from ffis 
energetic character ; but, probably, the, majority of the 
Ydsfnis honestly dfisired British rule In those days. 
They knew what the"^ Khushwakti ancJKatur tyranny 
was, and tiiey imagined thtft our sovereignty jjfteant 
peace and happiness for all ; but a critical examination 
of their thoughts and fv^ishes^left an impression on^ the 
mind, that each naan desired ^to have no one in authority 
over him, but that h@ h\piself was to h^e the power to 
harass, Jjplly, and control as a master, all those of an 
inferior social ‘position. Happily however, for Yisin, it 
has none of the noble^cfass. There«ftthe %iost inflaei-iffil 
men are the religious te^chars, who are of that strange 
sect already referred to as the Maulais. Thiy are really 
the “ assassins,” the followers of the l^eal descendant of 
the “ Old Man of the Mountains.'^ * « 

All along the Gilgit fronjtier, the giost tractable mefl, < 
in my experience, if you can only get personal contact 
with them, are the ecclesiastics, especially those oPthis 
somewhat persecuted faith. They h^te one another, and 
their jealousy is as intense as their dislike. Muhapimed 
Wali Khdn was influerv:ed by one of these •men, who 
wajf equally am^jitious and bribeable ; thus our way was 
smoothed. •Indce^, nfy chief dj^culty was to keep at 
arm^-length the 'people wfio wanted to put t5ie Govern* 
ment of India in the place?»of the prince they themsSlves 
had lately selected. 
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Unt^ we rtesfreJd the Sha'ndiir, we had only the j0us* 
torflfju-y difficulties of ponies s|:a^ng over .frozen roads, 

being ip^^^eI^ dowr steep places or sddden rfrops by 
the levefdg© afforded by their tails an^'" bridles. It 
daily grew ould'ey. The last marih 1/r' the pass was 
over deep ^now, with teqjperature which could not 
bo measured, for the meVcury sulked at the bottom of a 
thermomfcter whi(rii did not register the severest cold. 
AY that point we said gbodbye to Muhammed Wali 
. Khdn, who- had, ridden with me all ».^he way *thrcrtigh 
Ydsfn. He wa*s a capital companion, but had a temper 
like flame. Nevertheless, we became very good friends, 
anS 'parted Ve^retfully, I Vith a feeling that if disaster 
were in store |br us khead, we had 'behind us a well- 
disposed country to retreat throYigh. 

Son)^ of our marches had been most pleasant. 
The youmg priij^^ie— he was only seventeen, and looked 
younger — appeared more like the pan tdmimetfriry land 
variety than an everyday wear-and-tear "specimen. He 
v^s short, sli^t, alrid graceful, a bold rider, and un- 
consciously threw ^imself iAto ,graceful poses, while his 
gestures, he was roused, were highly dramatic. 

His face was^ girlish, ivith its bright eyes, white teeth, 
and •fair colour ; long r?nglets fell over his gay s‘ilk 
coat. He was elaborately!* armed, and the caparison 
of tis horse was covered with metal studs. Amongst 
his attendants wSs one boy, certaiply not more than 
twelve years of a^e, who ran immediately in front 
of hia master when the pace was not too good, and 
caught ms^up at other times in«a surprising way. This 
boy had long fair curls, on his back lifting a shield of 
large size, ^ and he casried, painfully,, a mean’s sword. 
•Prijice, who is that?” I asked, on first seeing the 
mannikin. “Why, that is •my servant, a soldier,” 
was the surprised answer. Aker this, a d^ach- 
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me(|t of young lady warfiors, from • Her l^jesty’s 
Theatre, Drury Lane, hardly have>aStonishecl’tne. ' 

Malituj wal» reached withouto mishap, ^ 'fhe ni ght| 
before we o^sed the Shandiir, one of tlvs Sikhs was 
brought^* into\^amj[i frozen stiff ; bi*t* Bruce and his . 
Gurkha orderly, who, like hirf oljicer, had learned mpuif- 
taineering^not only on' the Himalayas, *but alSo on the 
Alps, flung themselves upon him, so io speak,* and tore* 
off the strips of blankets in vfliich his feet were wrapped. 
Then rtiey spaoked, rubl^ed, and wryng the numbed, 
limbs with an energy that seemed ghouli^li. * At last, 
agonised yells proclaimed that the bjood was again 
circulating. Whereupon ifte grateful# ^atien^ was 
allowed to approach the firtf, and given a hot grog, 
preparatory to .being •swathed in blankets and left to 
sleep in the cheery warmth. So cold was the night, 
that a sturdy Yarkand galloway Ijgloagingj to me 
could n«t beJTcept alive in spite pf thick clothing, 
although we lit fires all round him and administered 
hot rum and water. • Curiously enough, ^my grey /tf&b 
pony, lately brought up ffom Bombay, withstojDd the 
low temperatures easily. 

On the pass itself we had good luck. There was 
no wind, so an altitude of 12^000 feet gave us bute little 
trouble. We got over witjiout a single frost Bfte. ^t* 
was a curious sight to watch the tall Sikhs tramjDing 
through the snow, Although plainsn« 5 n, they wert? very 
resolute, .and their inborn fire toM with them just as* 
much as with my Arab stallion. ^ 

Sikhs cannot use Balaclava caps, for draid of their 
sacred hSir being injured, but they were muffled up 
to the eyeS, and^ their bi^ turbos came down over the 
ears. Each man had a pair of blue spectacles lo 
protect him from snoA; 0 *J-blindness. Long shee^-skin 
coafs* reached nearly to the heels, while their feet, 
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^ * 

well* agointed ^with muttbn ' fat, were swathe^ in 
^ blanket bandageii. Thick v^odlen glovjes prot6:ted 
^the hancfs froa® burn^g gun feafrels. Qordon^'iarched 
at the he&a^ of his men in single file, ancLfheir line of 
^ march curved, and undulated ovef tiie b^ken Jortuous 
t?iack in the^frozen snow, like some big, wounded serpent. 

, On the Chitral side^ of thp pass my anxieties in- 
“^reased. < There vye came into contact with the nobles 
and the religious heads of the people. They were 
frankly chagrined at our coming, a^cl could*.* hardly 
force the smilfe ' of Oriental politeness to their down- 
drawn mouths. However, we were not to be defeated. 
Wfe ^ve th^n^tea and cigVrettes, not to speak of more 
substantial pre'Sents. tThey were petted and talked to 
confidentially. ' In the eaid, tbjy almost invariably 
brightened up, and became happy for the time being. 

I ha^ wijh me as a “native attach^” a singularly 
clever diplomat!^ named Abdul Hakim.^ At st^fh work 
' as this ahe was irresistible. Vhile his • '‘ubiquity and 
ing^nbity in kqpping> mb supplied ^with a correct know- 
ledge pf local feeling and villager politics were surpris- 
ing. Then J&ordoii kept an unwinking eye on his Sikhs, 
ready to punish on the instant any attempt to bully or 
ill-usg the pbrters, wRom Bruce paid with his own 

fch&nd. 

V % 

It is hard to find in the world better soldiers than 
gooAk Sikhs, but their discipline must be rigid ; for a 
‘peculiar religion ac^ntuates the extraordinary natural 
vanity of these military sectarians. Slackness in manag- 
ing thern iii always liable to be fqjlowed by grave trouble. 
Otherwise they are simple-minded, ex^pept in money 
matters, where they are always crtffty and mkerly. One 
qf them remarked to an'officer; with single-hearted com- 
placfSicy, just after we had fimerged from a village, 
“I suppose these folk, after seeing us Sikhs, always 
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aslt ‘Whence come these*splendid,*teintlsomgr young < 
merr?'” Thpy are alfo^amusingly tIlLcli-heac|^d. ^ * 

Th£’!::^:ounti5* people were delighted ^fth^us. Neven 
had they received such sums for porterage,* and the 
money ^as a^all^ jJut into each maw^ hand by Bruce > 
himself, to maKe sure that tjveryone got his due. * St) 
overcome Vere certain qf these men afc fincflffig them- 
selves the owners of* four or five veritable rupees, that 
they had to sit down and Speculate what to do with 
it. -Th# most common decision was thjt the^ silver must 
be worked into orn&ments for their wives. 

At length we turned into the Chitr^ valley, four or 
five miles from the fort. J4st before, ]!jili£m-ulj^iilk 
and the native Indian ofiicial:*» stationed at Chitrdl — the 
news-writer, a Bengal* cavalry officer, aAd the Punjdbi 
doctor — had met. us with a numerous retinue. ^ Across 
the river, to our r?ght; the rocks wejp ^oveied with 
Chitrdli^ Thc\"e it is customary *foj; a salute to be 
fired, in honour of distftiguished visitors, from ^huge 
matchlocks which caijifot be put tm thef^, shoulder, rfffd 
compel the operator to ^waitz about after each jTOund 
to lessen the recoil, or from ordinary ^jezails ^^d Snider 
carbines. On the present occasion this ceremony was 
pretermitted for unanswerable^easons. THb Mehta« and 
the Bengal cavalry man cpnsiderec^ that the ^Stutif!|[ < 
companies could not be trusted to abstain from loading 
their pieces with ball, and shooting us. We ^ode^ 
onwards with the haggard, frightened Mehtar, many of 
my Kdfir* friends forming part of the mob of horsemen 
and runners. Near tjie bridge is an open sandy 
strek:h, free fropi stones. There the Wapenshaw pole 
had been •put up, ^nd the ^allantest of Chitrdli 
cavaliers raced past, one •by one, in attempts to hit^ 
the egg-shaped silver ornament suspended near* the 
top, by firing at it ^as they stood in their stirrups, 
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galloping harti. * This was *to6 much for the Meier's 
* nerves, ^o, Vkh * a sickly si^ilf of apology for the 
/restivenes^^of*^a horre as quiet as a«*cow, pulled 
back belfind my Arab, to concede me Ae honour of 
first meeting* afiy bullet which might fie fired in our 
Siraction. « ^ ^ 

^ • Everi^hiiig was wrong in* Chitril, in ^ery truth. 
The Mehtar, palpitating with fear, could only think 
h8w to strengthen the defencps of the fgrt. Sher Afzul, 
► when he fled. Aad distributed, or ttie Chitr Jlis *had 
plundered, all the treasure, as we^l as the rifles and 
anamunition. Dozens oC men were now swaggering 
abouf^ armed\to the teem, most of them with their 
Sniders loadecj. Th*ey carried ^their chins in the air, 
and scowled defiance in a^imanner which amazed any- 
one who had visited Chitr^l in thg^ old Mehtar’s time. 


But Nii^m fia(t>neii;her the mdral ascendancy nor the 
military strength •to disarm tjjese dangerous Mk. 

We *were lodged all togetfjpr, in a house of two 
storeys ; the living^ part being above, while the lower 
portio*h was used tas a storing*place for grain and fire- 
wood. la'^ront, to the east, there was a forecourt, with 


a range of ^tables against the end wall, and, at the 
stde^^sheds and rough ^dwelling-rooms, which could 
be utilised for the* Sikhs. Cehind was a large oblong 
orclyird, intersected by water channels, sloping gradually 
pp to the edge o^* a ploughed field,* which was fringed 
on the west by a small grove of plane trees.* Farther 
still, the ground rose more and more steeply, until it 
merged into a moderately difficult hillside. At^oo yjrds 
our flat roof was completely coipmandbd. ^The house 
and its enclosures, on the north, one • of the long sides, 
edgas a high cut-away bank^ down which slanted a 
narrow track to the verge of the noisy Chitrdl s.tream. 
Across the torrent were two or tlfree small water-mills, 
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look^mg like military block-houses, excepft that th#y were 
not looj)holeci On th^ side, fa^ .too^cloje to* our 

walls, were ^th^» large Musjid (MuhamAfedjui temple)] 
and the enqlosed burying-place of the iMehtars of 
Chitrdl.^ Acr^s sT lane, and beyoaid jome narrow 
open ground to the east, w^re , high gardei> walls gncT 
buildings, then used as «i hospital and as quarters for 
the Punjdbi doctor and his staff. • • 

Our house was by no meins a good one to deferffl, 
but ^hefPe was nor other. In the event. of hostilities, to 
get down to the water would be a great difficulty, 
for the mills on the opposite side coufti not safely be 
held by tiny detachments rff our smaU ‘Sscort/* par- 
ticularly at night * while in the •hands^ of an enemy 
they would constif-jite^little forts, which would entirely 
prevent our reaching the only drinking watec.* Then, 
again, the power oT controlling t|;^e Musjid, ond the 
walls bu^fdings neaj at hand, on the south and 

east, from our* roof, was of sniall advantage,* fqjr, as 

already stated, that opot could its&if bd rendered un- 
tenable by rifle fire from tfie hills tq the west. * 

To be prepared for all eventualities, busied 

ourselves in collecting stores of /ood. ^^^e also elabo- 
rated plans of defence, whfoh included schem fe# fo r 
loopholing, for getting flanWng fire »long certain'^walls, ‘ 
and for making barricades ; a little tank was ^Iso 
made in the gardon, which would ^ve us a day or 
two's supply of water before it An out. Distance! 
in every direction were carefully measured, to get 
correct ranges for ^rifle^ fire. All was dorih secretly. 
We were*read>^ to aqt at a moment’s notice ; but we 
desired that th§ •Chitrdl^s should not know that we 
distrusted them. ^ • 

At two, or at most tffree, days’ journey, for moun- 
taineers, lived a famotls fanatic, who devoted the tributes 
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of his ^ongr^ation and acJmi’rers to the support of a 
large nijmber* of ^ young discif)!^, who cgime from all 
^sides, even^rcTili Kdfi%istAn, to sit at his#feet, imbibe 
red-hot (focfrine. Dfr, where this man ^ah Baba, or 
Sheo Baba, Vve^ was a kind of ^rfmitjj^ acajjemy for 
Mn^almAn , theology. Thi holy man was known far 
and widd^for hfs piety and learning, as weir as for his 
““blamelesG life. I/is influence was enormous. A word 
fern him, at any t time, • would have started several 
hundreds of religious enthusiasts agaigst us. Happily, 
he was somewhat dubious of Umla Khdn, the recent 
conqueror of Dfr, and was, on the whole, rather well- 
di§pQ{*ed t® weirds Nizim^ But such lukewarm senti- 
ments were always at» the< mercy of fus- priestly fervour, 
for he was sincere, and /vould ' make ^ no terms with 
infidels. On one occasion, two years before, he sent 
out a party 41 to^try and kill mq, fdr the glory of God, 
and he had givgn ’’up the use of a sulphu^^cure in 
Chitrdl,^ which always eased^ his rheuifiatism, simply 
becauce thoserhot<^.prfngs had *D^en visited by British 
officers. Nevertheless, acctrdi^g to his lights, he was 
really a s^.it, although a less estimable person would 
have been a pleasantej neighbour. 

More than once, it looked as if the electric atmosphere 
drCfiffirdl was on tjie point ^f detonating spontaneously. 
At other times, an onslaught of fanatics seemed inevit- 
ablc^ There were plenty of alarms j)f all kinds. Once, 
^^he end seemed to Have certainly come, and a letter was 
laboriously composed in French, to be sent by a heavily- 
bribed secret messenger to P^shawer. Its meaning 
was obvious, if its idioms were of surprising nov^rlty. 
Happily, it was not required. ^ ^ * 

. A matter which at this time angered the Chitrilis 
ver/ much, was the occupation of the Nursut fort by 
Umra Khin of Jandol. He had ^oved his men there 
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whe^ Afzul summoned aWaj^ its garrison f6r his orfvance 
against Nizioi, and ncw’^he declined give i^ up. It 
cannot^ <fee certainly* affirmed wt^at prdftii?'?^ if any,^^ 
were made’<|p Umra Khdn by Afzul, as o a •bribe for 
his coufltenan^ oi^ rfeutrality. But, iiifidqDendently of 
any such compact, Umra * Khin concei^sed hin^seiT 
entitled to the Nursut district, 'in yirtu^ of hlS position 
as conqueror of Dir. In former days, before Amdn-ul- 
Mulk occupied the valley, tiie people of Nursut paid 
tribirtej»when thpy could* not avoid it, to .Asmir and 
D/r, as well as to Chitril, while the KAflrs blackmailed 
them. Asmdr and Dir had both been humbled by the 
Chitrdlis, and the Bashgul Kdfirs had, for^ii^equiyileht, 
accepted Amdn-ul-'Mulk’s non^inal* suzerainty ; therefore, 
the ChitrAlis loqked with angry contempt upon Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk, who, they declared, could neither keep Ydsin, 
nor force the usur^ling Khdn of Jand^l J:o leave the 
Kundr ygJ[ley.^»*-^‘ This,” said they, “tomes of the British 
Alliance.” When to these troubles were added the 
general unrest and ^ irritation of v^he whole people, 
caused by their annoyance at Sher Afzul's failure, 
combined with the seeming success of one of the hated 
family of Amdn-ul-Mulk, the dreary outlook of the 
general situation can be understood. Bht everyjjiing 
turned upon the Sher Afzul problem. The C^iWSlIs j 
were convinced that he Ivould come again, so even 
those who might ^not care for him ^personally feft it 
necessary to dissemble their feelings, for fear of his# 
future vengeance. 

Nothing could preyent Nizdm Irupefying liimself 
with intOKican^s, nor could any influence rouse him 
to be intelligent ]f\ dtirbar, or even to understand the 
questions discussed ther6, in the face of® the whole 
nation, as it were. Vaguely, he perceived that utiless 
Ydsfn were recovered, and Umra Kndn were compelled 
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to lea>5e Nmsutjf his prestfige' ,must be lost, and the 
people w^uld grpiV more and idbiBS clamor<;)us. Beyond 
^this he c(j^ld**^not gp, and it tbok sbme trjrtfble to 
induce him ,,to hold durbars at all — a necessary con- 
dition of Mejitarrhip in Chitril. ^ ^ ^ 

* ^aken v»altogether, the influences favouring the 
success Of my mission, which had now to stiffen 
Nizdm, tnd keep him on the throne, seemed to be 
fas* outnumbered by hostrle converging circumstances, 
which thre9tened at any moment to ^topple orer**and 
crush the Mehtar, and us with 'him. Nevertheless, 
luck favoured us, and gave us some measure of suc- 
cess.* Forrnerjy I did not\look at the result altogether 
in this light, biit thought my own cl^erness had some- 
thing to do with it. Lateff events and further musings 
have, however, shown the true relative dimensions of 
the different^ agencies which weg-e kt work. 

What helpjed^ nie much was the ‘“k’lndlijjgss and 
geniality of all my officers, irf their relations with the 
Chitr;i4is, and /the ^ood behavibiy: of the Sikhs, who 
were ever ready to amuse ^e ^people by running races, 
by athleti^ performances, or by playing hockey with 
them, and were equality ready to be amused in return. 

Another Vavouring influence was the adroitness of 
tB?**l36fore - mentioned Ab^ul Hakim, and the all- 
peryading nature of the special intelligence service 
he Organised. Tiiere is fair reason^ to believe that we 
%aved the Mehtar 4Dn one occasion from an attempt 
upon Jiis life, which was to be made as he rode to 
prayers iif the evening. Most »f all, we were indebted 
to the cupidity of the notables generally, ^nd particularly 
of the influential Maulai eccles*iastics (th^ orthodox 
Sunpi priests anathematised * us), and to the strange 
absence of fanaticism, except •timongst a small propor- 
tion of the Chitrilis. 
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As no religious antip^thj^^preventecJ ^ho people from 
comihg to sep us, or fto\a accepting c^r .hospitality, it 
was easy, to win their hearts, for^ the time ieing, by 
kindness, fair words, and presents. It waS simply 
wonderful ho^ quitkfy they came round, and how 
cordial they grew. Like thefr marvellous spring, which 
first vivifiei the almond tree, arid almos^Jl the ‘I'text day 
gives place to summer, the winter pf fheir distrust 
seemed to disappear with ^an equal magic ; other 
diffioclties smoothed themselves out, more or less. 

Umra Kh^ln’s grip could not be unfastened from 
Nursut. I tried hard to get a personal interview with 
him to try the effect of pen^hasive arginne.Hts ; bbt**!t 
was not to be.* But there were compensations, for 
Nizdm could now assume the most \^arlike ardour, 
certain that he would not Tiave to fight. He might 
even gain some pophlarity at our expense, ?s a patriotic 
Mehtar.J?^ld t^tk with difficulty by his English allies. 
There was no doubt of his sincere desire to displace 
Umra Khin, but he 6bviously wi'-bed 'ithe necessary 
force to be supplied ani^ directed by us, in continua- 
tion of the policy of all Chitrdli statesmen who had 
consistently tried to embroil us with the Jandol ruler. 
Lastly, Ydsfn had been restored to NizAm^ with certain 
limitations to compel better govejnment, and^^^iuxfe 
Muhammed Wali Khdn, in his turn, had retired to 
brighten Gilgit with his picturesque ^tourage, 

A little incident helped us grea’Sy. At the various* 
ceremonial visits I paid to Niziim, at the fort, wq used 
to ride in procession, ewith a guard of Sikhs in full 
dress — scarlet tonics, and the national thin, steel quoit 
encircling fhe large variegated turbans. Our soldiers 
were capital shots, so ttfe conversation one day was> 
made to turn on marksffianship, and the Mehtar^was 
asked if my men might display their skill before him. 
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Anyth^g in ^the form of of' shqw pleases Chitrdlis, and 
all present were^-delighted at^the sugge^ion. Twas 
a little hqjvo^Ks, for j^st then^ the “politital outldok was 
thunderoJiSj^and although I knew that Sikh^ are always 
at their best^whf,n playing to a ‘gafller)^! wa^ desper- 
ately anxi9us for them tc^ make a deep impression by 
their gocyd shotting. A smal], fragment of Yock some 
900 yards distaijt was selected as the mark. The 
rifles rang out as o;ie, and light-footed Chitrdlis raced 
away to examine the target After a' short p^iad of 
suspense, they tame running back in»found-eyed astonish- 
ment, to declare that every bullet had hit the rock. It 
wfcs' quite and the \fwestruck assembly stared at 

the complacent Sikhij.w^h a mighty respect. • 

This little story lost nojthing in the telling. Rumour 
magnified the distance, and diminished the size of the 
mark, and men went about saying, ^^f anything happens 
to these soldiers, without doubt their b»ft#her^t Gilgit 
will corpe and destroy the whole countryside?^ 


- Mgnth by ^monj^h our prospects brightened. Bruce 
and I made an experimental journey up the Lutkho 
valley, to find everything quifet there, and, finally, in 
May, we two marched back to Gilgit without escort. 


and through'^a country a^ quiet as an Indian district.^^' 
^«^r future policy in Chitrdl had beeh anxiously 
considered by the &overnm 4 nt of India, and much cor- 


resfc»ndence had ^passed on that subject; moreover, I 
bad indited a longi^rcport, the gist *^of which was that 
the British Agent at Gilgit, if his jiands were 
strengftheijed, could certainly control Chitril, provided 
always, that the Government of Ind^a wat able to 
keep Umra Khdn from troubling, and, more, important 
^till, could "^trust the Amir of Kdbul to' keep Sher Afzul 
under effective surveillance, Jhese, indeed, were the 


essentials of any arrangement: first, that Sher Afzul 
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must be kept out of the^ountry; and^nfex^, thatXJmra 
Khdn must b« restrainM Jjy the Peshawer®autJ|iorities. 

Indiaif ffontKer rdanagement has hien ^gradually 
developed from day to day, and, for the rfndst part, 
fortuitously. £,5ical events have been d^t with as they 
arose, usually without reference' to^fixed central principles, 
but by accepting the opinion of *some local^offifial with 
decided views and detailed knowledgetof the p^ticular 
case. Consequently, our pbficy has never aimed af 
being^Ogical or gonsistent, but has always been of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. Another characteristic feature 
has been the complicated nature of the^ various inter- 
mediate jurisdictions betweei# the Execqfivf Political 
Officer, in charge *of the borderfancf itself, and H.E. the 
Viceroy, as head of flie Government of India; for 
example, officially, the British Agent at Gilgit had 
nothing to do with Umra Khdn, althovgh^ that chief 
was so jmfportant a factoj in the Chife-il problem, nor 
was there any way for me to know the real nafurg of 
the hold which the Peehawer politica^offiters had* over 
the Khdn. It was, howevSr, supposed that he- was 
greatly influenced by them. \ 

We were now committed tg Niz4m^ and, poor 
creature as he was, he could not be abandoned, eiMi^ 
in honour, ^nor without di^inct los» of prestige.^ It 
might not have been absolutely necessary to recogiyse 
and support him afo first, but once m^ mission wa^ at 
Chitril, I, found that its only hope^f safety, and the 
avoidance of a big frontier war, to avenge, or to deliver 
it, was to throw in my lot with Nizdm, and dpenly to 
use every Tneans^ in our power to persuade the people 
to accept hfs rulg.* We had, in this compelled action, 
been extraordinarily successful, and there was ^fair 
reason to hope that a littlf more time, and a little more 
work on the same lines, might set the Mehtar securely 
D 
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on th&thronfe, Wi>h hardly more than the ordinary risks 
of assassination, provided oqly,* that he <tvould behave 
reasonabh', alid gov^n in agreenfent H^ith his^-promises 
and protesc^^ations. The fact that he now seemed to 
have no riva^ irt <;he field was of gre^t n^jment;,i, 

, Ultimately, the Government of India left it for me 
to decide wheiher, updn my return to Gilgit, I should 
leave aft officer behind at Chitrdl, or whether I should 
feike back everyone with me. After much reflection, 
I decided that it was safe to leave an, officer in^Cfeitrdl, 
provisionally, "‘and that, unless I '\Jid so, all our past 
work must be thrown away. It must be remembered 
that in iSg^y the satisfaci^ory agreement between our- 
selves and the Russians,^ which was So- happily come to 
in 1894, did ^lot exist, ?nd, therefore, I felt strongly 
that until an Anglo-Russian Boundary ‘Commission had 
delimitated, the Pamirs, and ^ teAninated all jealous 
friction between the two great civilising .JDOwers in 
Asia, it was imperative for us'^to maintain some obvious 
hold *of any part of the borderland of the Hindu-Kush 
which might intervene between the territories we 
actually occupied and those of the Amir of Kdbul. 
Otherwise, it would be always possible for a small 
party of Russians to swagger across the Hindu-Kush, 
SfSf^d been done. once already, and madden the “hard- 
funkers” in India into soihe such cry as “‘Russians in 
Kashmir r 

• The real riskr?^f the so-called Russian menace to 
India is not the danger of any invasion; but the wild 
alarm of'the English Russophpbes, who never consider 
that they may communicate their own fears to the 
general native population of Indfei, apd so simulate that 
capacity, ^inherent in Orientals, for Vague pessimistic 
spefculation, as well as their cnstinct for trimming, and 
for setting their houses in order^ against the advent of 
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another possible conqui|j’or. The loyalty of timid 
Indian peoptes is more highly strained -by our Ibwn out- 
spoken feafs o‘f* Rulsia than in %ny otlifer ^Qnceivable 
way. . , • . • * 

So t left Yiunghusband |nd Gordftn >#ith the whole 
of the escprt of Sikhs ; and, wilih Bruce pnly^s^my c«m- 
panion, marched back to«Gilgit, as already »mentioned,» 
Subsequently, the Government of <ndia settled that 
it was inexpedient to have^an Assistant British Ageqt ft 
Chitfftty other than temporarily, so, a few months later, 
they order-ett back bbth the officers and tlie whole of the 
escort to Mastuj, where they occupied the fort. It^was 
moreover, intended that, as*soon as pr^ctfcable, they 
should be moved out of the cotmti^ altogether. 

In the autumn of 1 893^*1 left India for England, 
returning to Gilgit at the end of the following year, 
when the only offic?r then across the Shandiir Pass was 
Lieutenaa* H!* K. Harle;^ who was af Mastuj with his 
detachment olf the I4tn Sikhs, which had ‘reljeved 
Gordon’s company s«nie months befare to enable them 
to go back to India, whye Eieu tenant B. E. M. Gurdon, 
of the Political Department, was preparing t'i^i start from 
Gilgit for Chitrdl, which he regphed in December, as 
mentioned in Chapter III. 
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CHAPTER VII 

* THE UPHEAVAL 

the 6th Jr.nuary 1895 an exhacsted meSfenger 
galloped into Gilgit from ^’isln to" repeat a 
rumour that Nicim had been accidentally shot by his 
half-brother while out hacking. The man brought a 
letter from the senior British officer at Gupis to say the 
news was believed by all the magnates there ; and that 
fugitives were already flocking in for pVotection. Of its 
truth I never doubted for an itjstant, except the part 
which referred to* the accidepfal nature pf ttfe >killing. 
People 'who knew Ch'trdl best^ would be the last to 
accept* any explait ition of that s<frt 

It was impossible to minimise the gravity of such 
a catastrophe. There could be little doubt that some 
subterranean, conspiracy had exploded, and, as there 
w gg-*’ "o word from GurdoVi, who had only seven or eight 
Sikhs with him in Chitreil, wt grew restless with anxiety 
abo\t his safety ; and, to a less degree, about Harley’s 
also, but the latter l^d nearly a hundied stalwart soldiers 
with him at Mastuj,'*in a sufficiently good fort. He was, 
moreover, much nearer to Gilgit, and in a fairly safe 
district *As he had not writtfen, and yet must fiave 
heard the evil tidings, the inferejice w& that all roads 
were blocked, , . ' 

Reinforcements were hurried off to Gupis, five 
marches distant, and hard-riding estafettes raced thither 
with instructions for local men 'to be despatched to 

• S* 
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Mastuj, both by the o^j^inary way ^nci over tHe hills 
also, in castf the roads giight be stopped* to^discover 
what was h^ppening.^ • • , 

As no news came^on the 7 th, it was a daybf gloom, 
which culminated in the evening at fHe f\gency mess 
dinner, when conversation died^^and a s^nse of calamity 
weighed us down. For everybody was fogd of Gurdon, 
who was the kindliest of quiet goo4 fellows,* and we 
knew the dangej* to be expected from excited Oriental?, 
who,^Tfcft’ a while^have the upper hand. , Sorrow endured 
for the AiglSf, but the next day, the 8 th, a letter came 
in from Gurdon himself, telling of all that taken p^ace, 
assuring us of his safety, and^uite uncongCiously reveal- 
ing the wonderfUrjd!;^ froid VitR which he had faced 
and mastered a grave aangqp. If the previous evening 
had been miseraWe^that night was gay, and we amused 
ourselves with an imaginary picture ccf Gurdon^s 
characferitfCicaSly kind sjpiles and placid voice, when 
confronting a critical position. 

The facts were <hese: — Nizdm-*1-Mulk had been 
murdered on the ist ^Jan*uary by ^ his half-brother, 
Amfr-ul-Mulk, generally believed to be a* semi-idiot 
Broz, a village ten miles below /I^hitrAl, vjas the scene 
of the crime. Nizdm, fond oft^hawkiilg, had riddeft^p 
a certain odd-shaped moun^ to watch his falcons work. • 
About mid-day, when on the point of descending his 
turban came unfastened. While an afttendant hela his 
horse, the Mehtar put up both har?Hs to re-arrange it 
The supposed idiot was riding clos« behind VHth an 
attendant on foot, whe had a loaded SnidSr carbine 
hidden under his lor^g robe. This wretch, at a sign 
from his 'taastqr,* who perceived the helplessness of 
Nizdm, f)ulled out the rifle and shot him in the J^acl^ 
He fell from his horse. Screaming for help, aiid vainly 
trying to pull out a •revolver. Attendants ran to cut 
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down\he as^a^ip, when t^e'^veal culprit rode calmly 
forward, \ and shouted out tha,t r^izdm had been killed 
by his orjll^rs.' ‘Whereupon guns w^ere let o^* in the air 
for a salu’tCjtand he was acknowledged Mehtar as soon 
as the life tbBeJ out of^ the miserable Nizdm, who 
expired with a ^solitary (rembling servant to tend him. 
Such methods of determining the succession are by no 
means uficommon in Chitral history. We learned later 
tfcat, had he not been mu'fdered on the hill, the fated 
Nizdm was^to have been despatched ^hile he^^t at 
meat with a *noble who was, at‘ the vt5iy' moment, 
waiting to conduct him to his mid-day repast, and 
to* fiis doo^n.'' 

Probably everyone ec<cept Niz^m* suspected that 
some catastro]f>he was pending,' for one of his half- 
brothers, eminently sane, as the result* shows, had for 
some time pasf stationed a msn rfi the river bank, a 
short way below,, and opposite to Brdz,** Li>vwarn him 
when danger was near the IVPehtar. This brother was 
sitting* at home, playing with hi^. little son, when he 
heard the report of a matchlock^ the signal agreed upon 
between him and "his servant. Springing up, he seized 
the young boy, and without jvaiting even to pull on coat 
or riding-boo*ts, jumped a horse, and galloped out of 
tH?^alley, thereby ^saving hj^ life, for he was a devoted 
adherent of Nizdm and would have received no mercy 
froiX the idiot. 

In Chitral in tfiose days most men of importance 
preferred to sleep in the daytime, and to pass "the night 
with a loaded rifle across their^, knees, while a faithful 
servant sat on the roof over the central smoke-hole 
of the* apartment, to prevent erfemies shooting down 
tthrough if. Murder was so^commonj' and tko many 
magnates knew they deserved the vengeance of those 
they had wronged in their homes cjr of their possessions. 
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During the end of mission to. (EhStril, iy 1893, 

the weather was hot, aho^e used to slejsp ifi th^ garden 
at the back of Ihe l|ouse, with atsentiribi ot> the roof. 
I was roused one nigl^t by the somewhat nejr explosion 
of a gu», which maoe me sit^p in bed.* Nothing more 
was to be heard. “*Tis some murder or other,” I re-* 
marked to myself before Jying 3 bwn again to ^eep. In 
the morning we learned that a nobl% an 'old /riend of 
mine, had been shot dead, a^ he slept, by some person 
said 4 »*be unknown. A prince, or prominer\J: personage, 
in Chitr^lj'^jfMSf’^genfcrally be a man with fexciting reflec- 
tions, when he lets himself go, as the phrase runs. 

The fratricide, who had so^iolently seized <he MeBtar- 
ship, was only wrbng from a.Western standpoint. In 
Chitrdl, his deed waf everj^where applauded. “See,” 
observed several of the people to me subsequently, “ we 
thought Amfr-ul-lVfUlk.an idiot, and lo ! Jje has killed 
Nizdm.” rf6wdi®remarks were made witfi smiles of self- 
depreaation that the sjfeaker had not formerly given 
the young murderer^ Ms proper meed of admiraAibn. 

The new Mehtar, astouwded at his own resolution in 
doing the deed, confuseci with success, and troubled by 
some very natural doubts as to how he should dispose 
of the British officer, rode o^ t?) Chitrdlnvith jubilant 
attendants. Ill news travels quicjcly. Gurdon- was, 
shooting up a big ravine, bifehind and to the west of my 
old mission house^ which had been i^sed ever sin^ as 
quarters for European visitors, when^nxious messenger# 
sought h*im out to tell .their story. The solitary young 
Englishman was too cjjear-sighted not to re<yDgi?ise his 
darfger ; •nevertheless, he hurried back to search for, and 
carefully jpad ovey, cefbtain instructions I had left behind 
in i893^xplain1ng how Younghusband or Gurdon wag 
to act in the event of ^izdm being assassinated? In 
consistence with thi^ beginning, Gurdon never allowed 
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the edited 'Ckitrilis to {$ero^ive that his pulse was 
quickened. t\fery likely it w^s hot hasteaed one beat. 
At interviews • with Jhe pale anc^ treHibling Amir-ul- 
Mulk, who^ besides stopping his messengers, had all 
the roads gu^rderf, only to grow frightened at his own 
temerity, tbe lonely British officer remained calm and 
unruffleck' On ^hose occasions, he so placed his eight 
Sikhs that he aqd they could not be killed without 
cost, and then smiled fofbearingly upon the demon- 
strations of armed men, with rifles full cock^that 
crowded his apartment • 

To Amir-ul-Mulk*s demands, that he be officially 
retdgnised^ as Mehtar aU once, Gurdon replied that 
such matters i^rere beyoud his powfers, and must be 
referred to me «)t Gilgit |Ie alsd insisted on summon- 
ing fifty Sikhs from Mastuj. 

In the eryj, unemotional determination and unwaver- 
ing persistence ovpcame the passionate^ Cli^rtrflis. The 
thoroughgoing amongst them •protested 4budly that the 
“ Frahk” must»be Jjilled forthwitti, /or in that way only 
could the situation be cleared of nonsense. But a new 
complication at this point revealed itself. A short 
retrospect is necessary to explain the case clearly. 

When Sher ./Vfzul^fl^ from Chitrdl to Kdbul in 
ii89JrAmir-ul-Muli^ who ha^ left his mother at Shog- 
hot, to join his adventurous uncle, quitted the country 
also,\ and went tq his brother-in-la\y, Umra Khdn, at 
Jandol. After much negotiation with NizAm, he finally 
agreed to return, and did so the following year. He at 
once d^m^jnded a governorship, ^vhich was as promptly 
refused. To explain his reluctance to come bac^, Aihfr- 
ul-Mulk averred that he had been Torcjbly restrained by 
ymra Kh^n. He also told a ‘romantic story stbout his 
adverltures, which ended with his digging a hole through 
the wall of his fort prison, and tlyereby escaping. 
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By Nizdm he was looked upon a.? idiot, because 
of a vacant gaze, a*bajl mouth, and a thick manner 
of speakinj^. Although naturally dufl,* and slow of 
thought, Am(r-ul-M^k had cunning, anck ptayed his 
r61e cleverly enough. Sub^quently, dkcovered that 
he possessed a good deal of his^trionic talent of a certaifi 
kind. He was, all the time, a prominent^ meftiber o6 a 
far-reaching conspiracy. Umra Kh4i» was by fto means 
the greatest personage in it^ Am^r-ul-Mulk’s part wiS^ 
to cheat Nizdm into a feeling of security by acting as 
a fool ot He rather overdid it, as a matter 

of fact, and used to appear on the crowded polo ground 
without turban or shoes. There he disported himself 
in most unprincfly fashion. • Nfeim was ashamed of 
his brother, and regarded ]jim with ec^al dislike and 
loathing. Nevertheless, he was not blind to the truth 
that even a half-d5mented son of a Mehter of Chitril 
might sewrf5*^ft)r* the disaffected to rajly round. So he 
kept Amir-ul-*Mulk under his own eye. No douj^t, he 
refrained from haviag* his brother Jcilled, because he 
believed him a lunatic,^ and therefore half-sacred. All 
the conspirators were aware of this.* Finally, the sup- 
posed madman became so sil|y and drivelling that 
Nizam’s caution was disarmed. Heyfelt that no tone, 
however rabid, could drejm of supplanting him *by * 
such an imbecile. Soon afterwards Gurdon reaped 
ChitrAl. • • ^ ^ 

Nizdgi had seen the wonders of fhe British Alliance 
which had kept him on the throne, in spite ^^f the 
dislike of his subjects. ® Naturally enough, he^began to 
exaggerate its«power^of ensuring his personal safety. 
Therefor^' when <jurdon appeared, with eight Sikhs 
guardin^his baggage, the frugal Nizdm decided ^thar 
he might safely dismiss tb their homes the bodyguard, 
whose support he felb as a vexatious expense, and that 
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he co)hd trust ‘solely to the'^oral influence of the 
British t*ffic6r • . Thereupon, 900^ of the <*arefully-pre- 
pared nmines ivas exploded, with ^he result ^we know. 

So retnarkably astute and secret are the ChitrAlis, 
that our agents* ftn the vejfy spot had been bli«d to a 
toospiracy •which numbered the great majority of the 
upper clisses and was known, or suspected, by a large 
number ©f otlier f^eople. Its object was, first of all, to 
remove Nizdm, who- was tb be succeeded by Amfr-ul- 
Mulk, temporarily, but was shortly to resign the throne 
to Sher Afzul, in return for being ^doptl^^the son 
of the Kdbul candidate. Amir-ul-Mulk had agreed 
wftlT Umr^Klidn to call fhe latter in to help as soon 
as Nizdm was slain.* Umra Khdn,*on his part, had 
particular persdhal views. »^o hifti the scheme opened 
wide, selfish aims. He was really playing fast and 
loose all rovn4, relying upon his fiestiny to get him 
the Chitril fort, ^and the rifles knowft 1 Ei 5 ^e in the 
country,* and perhaps upon tlie fulfilmeTit of a famous 
dream; whereiii ijp was promised the whole of the 
western half of Chitrdl. But^he himself was being 
fooled to the top* of his bent by the Afghan Com- 
mander- in -Chief, Udi^y's fellow -commissioner in the 
Kur^dr valley. . • 

’•All these pe^le were^.thoroughly insincere, and 
traitors to one another, but all were agreed on the 
one'necessity of skilling Nizdm. this they had the 
bordial sympathy of all Chitrillis. That Mehtar, true 
to his^blood, had followed in the crimson footsteps of 
his predecessors. Secret murdei^s multiplied themselves. 
Fear added to a naturally cruel disposition, and NftzAm 
reached a lowest depth of infarfy when h^,, caused a 
half-brotheft’ to be killed, anti then, ifi terrofi^ handed 
over^the ministers of his will the vengeance of other 
members of his family. Seven njen expiated Nizdm’s 
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crime on the polo groupd of Koghazi. * He sole/ whole 
families intc^ slavery. T^Jiere was a man •whqr robbed 
me of certain articlec in 1889, bit whom I dared not 
report to the Meh^al^ for fear of the terrible punish- 
ment he would receive. Meeting tfefs individual in 
January 1895, we talked aboyt his former* rascalities? 
He declared miserably that now he would gladly be 
killed, for he was the only one of his family^left ; all 
the others had been sold out of the country by Nizdmr 
It was quite tr^e, and the village where the man lived 
was almbtffr^rthpty bf inhabitants. 

But, besides all his other vices and ^cruelties, which 
angered the people generally, Nizdm disjflayed Tftie 
other which infuTiated the •orthodox Sunni priests 
of Isldm, the sect hi belqpged to hiniself ; this was 
drunkenness. It was bad enough of him to get in- 
toxicated with eastern* drugs, and sit in .4?pen durbar 
breathing "HSGhvfly, and with lack-lugtre eyes, but to 
besot himseli**with infuiers wine, so especially for- 
bidden by the prophet^ was unforgi viable. Niz^rn was 
thorough in his sins, if jn nbthing else, and his drunken 
habits were a public scandal. • 

At his death, it is probable tjiat not a dozen men in 
the whole of Chitral sincerely i^gretted hinff. 

Immediately after killi^ his broAer, Amfr-ul-Mtilk 
wrote to Umra Khdn to relate what had happened, 
and to summon him to his help, feeling sure tha/ the 
Governnient of India would seek • to avenge Nizdm? 
Gurdon's diplomatic imperturbability, however,^ made 
him doubt if that was so certain as he ha#i thought, 
and* he began fco discuss with his counsellors the possi- 
bility o^ conciliating the British authorities. His 
ambitioir also took fire, hnd led him to speculate ou 
his chance of keeping the Mehtarship. Anything ftiight 
happen to prevent l^er Afzul coming, and the innate 
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sentiiXe^ts of &11 Chitrilis* for, Jandolis are not unlike 
those of cats *fo,r dogs. As /\.mfr-ul-Mulk was looked 
upon by everyone a« merely a mippeft king, acting as 
a place-warpier for Sher Afzul, vpio not only might be 
prevented fr^'m* ieaving K^bul, but whose real •feelings 
•toyards his nephew were open to doubt, all the chief 
njen of Chitrif thought it prudent to stand aside and 
watch the strean^ of events, until the moment seemed 
snore opportune for then! to step in, with some cer- 
tainty of oljtaining their desires. Consequently, -Amlr- 
ul-Mulk's sol^i ‘advisers and mirfister^^wcre' two or 
three reckless young nobles, not much older than 
hhflself. ^ ^ * « 

The savage young Mthtar indulgfcd- his instincts by 
putting to deafh several qJ thosd he hated. He exter- 
minated one AdamzAda family, th^ rdns being cut to 
pieces, one one, in front of,,thefr anguished father, 
who, it is saicf, nearly died of horror •befeiie his own 
turn came. At the same tinSe, his yodlhful ministers 
disccTvered thQ delights of poV^er, They transferred 
estates and holdings, and ct^mported themselves as the 
actual rulers of the unhappy country. It occurred to 
them, also, that, Sher Afzul might not get away from 
Kdbul, and ^hat it was^ easier to invite Umra Khin 
int» the country Vhan to get rid of him afterwards. 
So, from varying reasons, ^doubts about Sher Afzul, 
suspicions of Uoira Khdn, and elation at the novel 
exercise of unfettered authority, they indited a second 
letter to Umra Kh^n, telling him he was not wanted. 

Th^y decided to try and ingratiate themselves with 
the Government of India, to ask par(k>n hulnbly* for 
what they had done, and to strengfthea, as mu^h as they 
pould, the •rule of AmIr-ul-Mulk, at *any r^e^ until 
evente developed. Gurdon wa^^ therefore, permitted to 
send out letters, and to increase |jis escort by getting 
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down fifty Sikhs froq Mastuj. Every Ittemp/ was 
made to obtain his goc^i-will, and Uid atmosphere 
seemed to be clearingjrapidly. 0^ course, ‘all Ae facts 
were not known till .liter. Those obvious to Everyone 
were the anxiety of Amlr-uUMulk to rehabilitate him- 
self in our eyes and the lapse /rom truplence of his 
followers. • , * . 

Gurdon at once saw his chance, and put a 'stop to 
more bloodshed, by convipcihg Amir-ul-Mulk and his 
supporters that §uch courses would irrevocably alienate 
the Gove?ntfllifi! of Ifidia. 



CHAPTER VIII 

4 

MY SECOND MISSION 


DUT the,. Government of "India was, in no haste to 
recognise a youth, who wa§ protJably' a mere 
puppet, liable ^to be kicked off the throne at any 
mbment by Sher Afzul’s partisans, a man guilty of the 
murder of their own 'nominee, Nizdm-uI-Mulk, and one 
whose capacityis for goveri^ing, dr even for behaving 
sanely, was by no means evident. -They subsequently 
ordered me Jo examine the position bf affairs at Chitril, 
when, and not tjjl then, they would coril^o definite 
decisions. It was insisted that I was tb* commit them 
to nothing, non w^ anyone to bb recognised as Mehtar 
of Chitrdl, until they werer in a position to consider 
the matter from tfvery standpoint. 

When Gurdon called down half of Harley’s Sikhs 
from Mastuj^a reinforcement was started for the latter 
, place from Gupis)* Lieutenq^t H. A. K. Gough of the 
2nd Gurkhas marching on the I2th January with 150 
of tike Kashmir Rifles, and Captain Q. V. F. Townshend 
of the Central India Horse, on the 14th, in command 
of another detachment of 100 men of the same regiment. 
For I*dqjermined to take as Iqfge an escort to Chitrdl 
as I could feed, since the risks of th* journey ^ere 
considerable, and there was still* tha possibihty of an 
putbreak. * * \- 

At this time, Amfr-ul-Mulk’s subjects seemed to 

acquiesce in his rule, with the e;y:eption of the Ydsin 
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province where the people again rose and voweS they 
would have •no more ' kiygs. * The Chitrdi Governor's 
house was ^ plundered, and he w«ls hurited into Gupis 
fort, followed by the "hostile shouts of the Qouhtry folk, 
who crowded round the plac^, cursing kkn.§ They swore 
they were now subjects of the British only, and were 
ready to carry loads, or do any*: 5 ervile wbrk foi^them. , 
On the 15th January 1895, I left^ for 'Chi^dl, with 
my senior soldier-assistant Campbell as a responsible 
military adviser. * 

Notwithstxifrfiiin^ the improved outlbok, those left 
behind at Gilgit were in desperate case. No one who 
has not studied young Britiiih officers con anderslatid 
their tragic emotit)ns at not being allowM to go where 
there is even a remote charice of a figl^t. Just before 
we started, my qffig^ witnessed conferences too sincere 
for laughter, ygt alftiost;too absurd for ^ayjty. Every- 
one wanted ^e me on pressing business which could 
only Be condticted personally. This quickly /esolved 
itself into earnest, evert pathetic,' prayers, to hQ allbwed 
to go to Chitrdl. All kind* of arguments were used — 
some ingenious, others' comical, even nonsensical — but 
all alike the outspring of that dauntless spirit of 
enterprise which makes the Brifish o^cei^ a delightful * 
memory, an ideal of irresistible pli^'k and energy to, 
every civilfen who has had close dealings with him in 
time of action. ^e is not coldly to be dissecte«i or 
analysed. It is his unique personality and vital force 
which nJake him, taken as a whole, the most romantic 
figure of our modern Jime. Poor Baird, a man* of no 
commoi> mouljJ, who combined great ability with sur- 
prising courage a;id •the suavest manners, fairly burst 
into tpfA's when told ho must stay behind to act as 
Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly, in case that office*- had 
to march to Chitrdl for our relief. He pleaded that, as 
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my psirticular Assistant for secretarial work, his place 
was logically With me. In tl^e end, it was settled that 
he might have'Beyndn* in, from ^he Hunzq, line, teach 
him the detp.ils of the office work /xijd then go to Gupis, 
upon the unJefsLanding that, in the event of trouble, 
he. should be at once summoned to Chitrdl. Captain 
G H. B'retherton, the head of the Commissariat and 
Transport Service, a lean individual with iron nerves 
and joints of steel/ who loves an uphill task or a 
craggy argument/or its own sake, brought all his hard- 
headedness and perseverance to sho^ that,' whoever else 
accompanied nje, he was indispensable. But he, also, 
had to stay ^)ehind, for ‘the contingency that Kelly 
might want him. ' - “ 

Colonel J. G. Kelly, now introduced for the first 
time, a man destined to be soh* famous hereafter, 
occupied a ^oipewhat strange •position'^ in the Gilgit 
district. After n^y return from the Chitrki mission of 
1893, a legiment of British India troops was sent from 
the Punjab to* Gilgit, to act as backbone, and general 
stiffener to the soldiery there, previously, the garrison 
employed to guard that distant frontier consisted 
entirely of Kashmir troops, and at the time of which 
I write it numbert:d three regiments of the Maharajah’s 
infantry (mostly Ghirkhas aByJ Dogras), a mule battery 
of piountain artillery, and some sappers and miners. 
There was also the British Agent’s^ escort, formerly a 
small company of Afridis, who did splendid service in 
the H-unza-Nagar expedition, and lately a strong 
detachment of Sikhs, two hundred in number, com- 
manded by British officers. Witji a vieNv to economy, 
and because there was so much rdad-maki-^g to he 
done*, the ^British India regiment selected for duty, at 
Gilgit, was what is known as a Pioneer regiment, an 
* Lieutenant W. G. L. Beynon of^he 3rd Gurkhas. 
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organisation peculiarf I thii^, to India In* the Imperial 
forces. In the ranks *are* a few skilled lirtisarffe, even 
cabinetmakers ajje to be found there, While the mass 
consists of* men willing to work at road-^niking, or 
similar /ough engineering projects, fo® which they get 
remuneration in addition to their ordinary pay as* 
soldiers. These special cprps are mainly recruited from 
a low-caste people, in former days v^ndering* thieves 
and robbers, who have been settled, and given land' 
in the Punjab, Vhile the* flower of their manhood is 
^enlisted in these “class” regiments. * By faith they 
are Sikhs, in stature middle-sized, and o^ sturdy build. 
Somewhat coarse in feature end dark in •coJhplexioh, 
they form a striking contrast to •the sta'tely Sikhs, of 
the 14th, isth, and 4^'th Infantry, for instance, who, 
in spite of the ayo\^d levelling nature of their creed, 
shrink from con^<s^ witt their low-born j:o5religionists 
in almost Bramninical horror. ^ 

Known collequially a# Mazbi Sikhs, these Pioneers 
are good fighters, and admirable soldiers.. In addiRon 
to their ordinary equipmenij each man carries a pick 
or a shovel on his ba<?k. Colonel Kelly was at the 
head of one of these Mazbi regiments, the 32nd 
Pioneers. 0 * 

Theoretically, Kashmir troops are managed by 
native officers, hence, the ^Grilgit General was BAJ 
Singh, a brave Dogra ; and each regiment a 4 id 
battery has its own Oriental leader. All British 
officers ai^ supposed to be merely “ attached ” tp the 
Kashmfr regiments to instruct and advise, bq^ never 
directly tew control. In tfiis way, the chance of wound- 
ing delicate suscepJibiMties is obviated. Such is the 
arrangement in peace time ; but when therfc is war, 
everything <s changed, and the whole of the garrison, 
Kashmir and British, comes under the orders of the 
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senior British 'otficer on the spot. Consequently, Kelly 
was siniply in charge of bjs regiment of Tunjdb 
Infantry, employed in making roads down the Indus 
valley, while there was peace, but, as soon as hostili- 
ties occurred, he would be commander of the whole 
district, and all military responsibility would rest on 
him alone. 
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BY THE WAY 

rode to Gupis in a couple ot claj;3, halted for 
tv^enty-four liours, to interview the local head- 
men, and see what could be done ab(Fu|; tjje Katyr 
Governor, whose occupation, as already mentioned, had 
been rudely snatched ^away ftl)m him by the revolted 
country people. He was a .small, eager* man, and far 
from being discouraged or depressed by his recent 
misfortunes, w^p^sTiuoy^int as ever. In {perfect serious- 
ness, probably with some jdea that thei Mehtarship was 
to be put up to^'auction amongst the legitimate prince- 
lings, he suggested that he should bg nlade Ruler of 
Chitrdl, in the place of^ Am/r-ul-Mulk, and began to 
make astounding promises. On being told that his 
claims were not to be thought of, neither (guld he go 
with me to Chitr^l, he grew mightily aftgry. Certainly 
his position in Ydsfn was not pleasant. I summoned all 
the district headmen before me, and required them,^as 
a first test of the loj^alty they professed, not to molest 
their late Governor, who was to remain in his old house, 
under their protection. They obeyed these orders 
scrupulously, although several people longed to shoot 
the Ifttle tyrant, *who, Katiir-like, had been carrying <5flf 
girls from their hoftes. 

At -Gu^s, and throughout the Ydsfn province, ^the 
people were enthusiastically for us. When questioned 
about the toilsomenes%of the Shandiir in January, they 
67 
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protested that they would tear the whole pass away with 
their fingers^ sooner than the Colonel Sdhib (the British 
Agent) should suffer fatigue. And thus, with Eastern 
hyperbole, und also with practical help in the way of 
carryin|^ baggage; they emphasised their hope that they 
'would not* again be hapded over to any tyrant to be 
harried and outraged. My fiery little friend, Muhammed 
Wali Khdn, with his picturesque following, had dis- 
appeared. While I was in England, he, for some reason 
or other, grew suspicious, and left Gilgit silently, by 
night, to wander wrathfully in Diiel and Tdngir. 

We left Gupis on the 19th January, and after a 
shockingly bad bit of road, where the snow had been 
trodden into long slides, we reached the almost deserted 
village of Pingal in eight apd a half hours. Townshend’s 
detachment on ahead was to waii- for us at the cold, 
wind-swept Ghizr, two marches fauhv.'* We made a 
fairly large partj^ whose most striking members were 
four young rajahs, who accompanied rlie as Masdhihs 
(aides-de-camp). Ope of them, Sifat Bahddur, whose 
name will frequently recur, was an unusually handsome 
young man, fair-skinned, and powerfully built. He was 
a soldier, and a leader of men by heredity. In 1892 he 
saved me on one occasion in the Indus valley, by a really 
splendid charge, which changed, in masterful fashion, a 
doubtful-looking fight. Naturally, I placed great confi- 
de'lice in him, knowing that if therq were any rough-and- 
tumble fighting in store for us, he would be invaluable. 
These young Musdhibs were jealous of their privileges 
and of one another. In strict rptation, one rode in front 
gT my horse each march, with pride and a keen sense of 
responsibility stamped on his features and displaying 
itself in tvery gesture. 

Vhe cold in Ydsfn during the month of January is 
great, but exhilarating. Nobody^ without actual experi- 
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ence, could^ believe ^he ’ marvels country# poijies can 
perform over an ice-covered trac^, on* a steep hillside. 
A slide of'sevefel feet is a common incident/ yet they 
never leave the pathway, even when | cojner has to be 
rounded. If they fall, it is* on their noses, never side# 
ways. After bad stumbles, •they may bleed at the 
mouth, but even that is* rare. When one’s nerves g*et 
used to it, the best plan is to sit^pe^’fectly still, or a!^ 
quiet as one can, and nototo dismount, for, unless wear- 
ing special boots, it; is most difficult t© walk over these 
ice sheets. Of course, when there is time, and the 
ground close by is not frozep too hard* ij: i» a capkal 
plan to throw earth upon the glgissy surface, and this 
precaution must always be talcen if the loads are heavy. 
Soldiers on the march hap^Pe to use picks, when the 
journey, thoug^t^tfWus, is safe enough. 

On the we caught up TownsheiW 9 nd his men 
at Gl^izr, and^ with thvn for an escort, started for 
Langar, at the foot qf the Shandiir. Gough, •with 
whom was Whitchurch,* l\i^d alread)^ crossed the pass 
on the 19th, at the cost of a few casqs of frost-bite, but 
none of any severity. 

Every care was taken of the Sepoy s^-who were ' 
provided with Balaclava caps and snow-goggles, and 
had their feet cased in stripstsof blanket, sent up by the 
careful Baird. Gloved, with thick wrappings on ^the 
feet, and woollen Mufflers round their faces, the men 
looked comfortable in yellow sheepskins worn over their 
greatcoats, and trudged along sturdily. 

The cold was now ^00 great for our therrifometers 
to register. After Ghizr, the soft snow caused niore' 
falls than the n^ked ice Jower down the valjey, but in 
that fiffe #dry climate a well - fed man accepts •such 
incidents with equanimity. Just beyond the village 
* Surgeon-Captain H. F.*Whitchurch of the Indian Medical Service. 
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of Teru there, is a sharp descent to the riyer. Riding 
first, my hors^ ‘ buri^ hims 61 f and me in the snow, 
each of *ys struggling out of the drif? independently. 
Campbell Was riding next, and, in' a voice striving in 
vain to keep down its mefriment, he expressed d polite 
hape th/it I \ms not hurt. In the early morning a 
itian is apt to be irritable, and a snow bath, added to 
¥ comical mishap, is only cheering to onlookers. So 
I was answering with a surly growl when Campbeirs 
pony slid its hind legs gracefully between its fore feet, 
and then went over backwards, a oit of the red lining 
o( its rider’s oivalry cloak asserting itself gaily in the 
swirling commotion. No bones were broken. I then 
discovered how much fuh there [s in. an overwhelming 
cropper in soft snow, seothed myself with anxious 
inquiries of exaggerated civility, at\d we were quits. 

At Langar^>the three of us ‘crowded'^into one small 
tent, .seven feet square. We had a little fold-up 
Canadian stove, which, with it^ chimney, quickly got 
red-hot under the ministrations of a lucky Sepoy who 
had been told off to keep it fed with chips of wood. 
Within a yard or so of the glowing iron water froze 
solid. It was almost impossible to keep warm, even 
beneath a mountain of blankets and furs. Revolvers 
felt sticky, while iron tent-pegs could not be touched 
by the bare hand. Such was the care of the military 
officers, however, that not a single* Sepoy, although all 
were practically in the open, was frost-bitten. The 
only shelter for the men was a long wedge - shaped 
erectioitr’^ of willow branches fi:i'ed in the ground,^ and 
fnterlaced at their free ends. Ifappily, there was no 
wind, and^ Baird’s admirable letters abput clothing had 
been carefully read. . , 

Next day, the 23rd, the Shandiir was crossed. 
During the winter^ a dreaded wind at times sweeps 
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this broad i^ountain plain. Fortunately^ t^s day, 
although it was blowing^ somewl^t, th^ wind was at 
our backs, *80 \^e got to the melancholy village of 
Laspur with little trouble. We found grdht bonfires 
blazing at the top of the piss and on the farther side. 
Headmen and notables, with aciumeroui foll 6 ^Jing, met* 
us half-way over. While* crossing one of the two frozen 
lakes which are on the Shandur, th^ mob of people 
made the ice crack with arf-eport like a pistol-shot My'* 
horse sljpping bad|y at the same in^tsgit, jerked me 
suddenly forward and gave Campbell, who was riding 
near, the momentary impressjon that I®h^d J)een sjjot 
treacherously from behind. It is curious »to reflect what 
serious troubles mighi: perhapfe be originated by a mis- 
take of this kind, when theaSir is overcharged with the 
elements of susm^fl. 

On the 2^fn January, the dreary vsiley of Laspur 
was (Quitted, after a long march, and we reached the 
dismal Mastuj fort, w|jich stands bleakly amcJhg salt- 
petre swamps, in a wind-^wept ^oliUide. In the days 
of bows and arrows, even in matchlock times, this was 
a formidable place. History tells of much desultory 
fighting, sieges, and bloodshed in conneej^n with it.^ 
Placed at the meeting point of three main roads — to 
the Shandur, to the Barogbil Pass, and to Chitrdl — it^ 
is still of importance, although it is commanded from 
a hill slope in frbht, and the walls have fallen ^nto 
decay. 

There is a sorrowful garden at the south sifle, and 
the, only attempt at decoration is a carvecik^balcony 
front, which lobks intp the central courtyard. AdoTfiiiig , 
it, just under tjie*eaves, is a cabinet photograph of Sir 
Williafh#Lockhart, inserted in the woodwork. T^je fine 
fUfesence of that famous fighting general and soldier- 
statesman seems to have fascinated the imaginations of 
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the Ch^tril^; |is much as his’geniality anc^ grave kind- 
ness of mannei;. * ^ • 

Gough and Whitchurch reached ^Mashij, on the 
23rd, with*their detachment. Harfey, a light-hearted, 
,young Irishman of gregaribus instincts, commanded the 
remnant of hia company of the 14th Sikhs, the greater 
rfumber hawng gone to Gurclon at Chitrdl. Amidst 
Ihe desolation of*Mastuj he had lived alone for months, 
no doubt praying ‘always fpr a fight# The young 
officers, and all •the countryside, ^ere in readiness to 
salute us new arrivals formally, and then corSiallyT™" 



CHAPTER* X 

BAD NEWS AND A RACE TO CHITRaL 

,4 jr hajf-past six ,the night before} we* had been 
*• galvanised by news from Gurdon, that Umra 
Khcln had crossed the Lowjiri Pass ffom Oir into 
Chitril territory with between ^OOQ and ^boo men, and 
had sent peremptory letters to say that he had entered 
upon a holy war against the Kdfirs of the Bashgul 
valley ; that he ^£.“no hostile designs against Chitrdl ; 
but that if Aftur-ul-Mulk did not join nim, and give 
help, he must take the consequences. “ ^ 

This was a bolt fro<ji the blue. All^^our thoughts 
had been occupied with tjie progress of events at 
Chitrdl. About Umra Khdn, at that time, we knew 
comparatively little, except that, as far back as 1893, 
he had been warned by the Government of«riedia that 
he must not commit further aggression on Chitril. He 
was known -to be in a stat» of irritation, and to be 
a disturbing spirit on the frontier ; also, I had suspected 
that his dissatisfactiAh and restlessness might find vent 
by starting troubles in the debatable land of the Kundr 
valley, where Udny and the Afghan Commisfloner 
were xnarl; ing out the frdhtier, or, at any rate, dis'l!?its^gg’ 
its limitations. l 3 ut, it was impossible, in our then state^ 
of ignorance, to guess what had possessed Umra Khin 
to invade Chitril, which he, of course, knew to be urtder 
the-^uzerainty of Kashmir. The temerity of the enter- 
prise, the sufferings his men must have undergone 
73 
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travelHpg through the snow of*the Lowitri Pass, and 
the wildness^ oF an}t conceivable scheme that he had 
formed, \were equally subjects for re^ectiort. 

At the ^sanje time, the Chitfdlis were evidently 
scared. Qnly a limited ^number of them knew that 
Umra JChdn 4iad becrt invited into the country by 
Amir-i^-Miflk, that he had started on that not un- 
expected call, and had afterwards been told he was not 
wanted, and must not come.* The dislike of Chitrdli to 
Jandoli is bitteiij and of long stapling. Umr^j 
renown as a warrior and conqueror created a panic 
amongsW the •villagers ^d the poorer classes of the 
people. • • 

Gurdon was once more in a«position of grave risk, 
from which ail his coolntSs and tact could not rescue 
him. A stampede from lower CKiifi^was beginning. 
Amfr-ul-RftilR was suspected of clouble-ofetling. Gurdon 
could not rctreaf to Mastuj viithout he4>. His itoad lay 
th»oug1i a country incredibly ^ad ; he would get no 
supplies, and*no^ tratisport. He must be overwhelmed 
by a mob of fugitives from the Pathdns, whose flight 
would be hastened as well as justified, in their eyes, by 
Gurdon’Sij^tirement. Worst of all, he and his handful 
of Sikhs could be stopped and surrounded, hopelessly, 
in a dozen places, either#by Umra Khan**> men, or by 
djfaffected Chitrdlis, who might grasp the occasion to 
gratify their hatred of the British? Finally, any such 
movement would be viewed by Amir-ul-Mulk as an 
open**rupture with the Government of India and would 
ma k«a^im desperate. There ^as only one thing, to be 
*3one. It was to push on to Chitrdl. bj^double marches, 
with as^many men as possible, tor, only thus could 
Guidon's safety be secured. I knew that h% ^ould not 
retire except upon my distinct orders, and unless* he 
did so it was nearly certain that there would be some 
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sort of oppqsition to'^^Umra Khin, suffici^pt, any 
rate, to delay his advance •and pr^ably give me time 
to reach Chitrdl, Where I intended to seize th^ fort, if 
necessary, and hold iu 

Three telegrams from the Residerft ih Kashmir, 
delayed a few days, owing to the line bei|?g broken, are 
of some interest here. The first, dated Jfinuary 
inquired, “ Has Gurdon an escort with kim in CHitrdl?*"^ 
The second, dated the ptj? of January, hoped I had 
received a telegram from Udny, reporting a letter 
received \)y him from Gurdon, which stated, amongst 
other things, that the latter had asked Harley^ to send 
him fifty Sikhs from Mastuj to ChitrdI, at once. This 
second telegram went, on to sacy, “"^Please let me know 
if men have been sent tOi>Gurdon^s assistance, and 
whether there i^^any further news. Send help to 
Gurdon, if pos^cbie, as hfs position is verjuritky.” The 
third tglegram, ^dated thq loth January, said: “When 
reinforcements reach Mastuj, will it not be acfiris^ble 
to raise Gurdon’s escort \o one hundred men? Please 
do this without waiting for orders, if you think it 
necessary for Gurdon's protection.*’ ‘These messages 
showed that the Government of India krjew of the 
Chitrdl catastrophe before I did, and no‘t only approved 
of Gurdon’s. summoning thg, Sikhs from Mastuj to 
Chitrdl, but were anxious that the men .should be sent 
to him, and also that they should be reinforced. 

Some., months afterwards, I was asked by a high 
official why I had not ordered Gurdon back to Mastuj. 
He qdded philosophically, “ Even if he had beei\J^led, 
it would only Kave been one officer, instead of foui“' 
Battye, Peebles,^ Ross, and Baird.” As a similar line 
of argiifflent would have left me to my fate m Ghj^rdl,' 
I did not think it necessary to answer this strange 
reasoning. Acting vpon my decision to march to 
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Gurd<^n*s |jelp, we sent letters •off hastily to say that 
Colonel Kelfymigh^ shortl>^have to be asked to move 
to Gilgit, arfd take command of the cflstricfe Baird was 
also oraertid up to Ghizr with 200*men, and Moberly to 
Mastuj wiA another lOO. It was found necessary to 
bait for ohe d^y while w^ hunted up transport, harangued 
headmen, ajid set all hands td patch up the dilapidated 
<brt, especially •the corner towers, for we could only 
leave behind fifty rtien as a garrison. .Harley was sent 
off a long ^ide in the Chitrdl direction, to discover tl^ 
state of the roads, fords, and bridges. 

During ^the day, news came that Umra Khin had 
lJurned the Chitrdl Kalash village of Utziin, and was 
threatening Kila Drosh.* No tiijie, evidently, was to be 
lost. We ordered up Saider ammunition from Gupis, 
to be replaced from Grlgit, and I indignant letter 

of protest ^OiJLJmra Khdn, and^hurrieaNwi our prepara- 
tions though with great difficulty, for transport ^nimab 
an^ pcfrters were hard to find. Townshend was sent off 
on Sunday, the. 27th, with iSd men. As he required 
help on the road, it was hinted to Whitchurch, the 
doctor, that I should be glad if he would consent, for 
the nonce^ to act as a combatant officer. He agreed, 
and matched ill the way to Chitril as Townshend’s 
subaltern, doing the jvork admirably- A great 
ecclesiastic came in the morning to tell me, in con- 
fidence, that it was Amir-ul-MifBc who had invited 
Umra Khin into the country. This was >the first 
trustyforthy statement on that point. The nobles, he 
said, jjf^re angry about it, as thby distrusted the Jgndol 

If it had been hard to get transport for Townshend, 
t sgemefl impossible to move the second defichment, 
inder Harley, who commanded 33 Sikhs and *100 
Kashmir rifles. They did not leave till half-past 
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eleven, and it wa3 neaVjy two o'clock whfen^ our private 
baggage — sm^ll as it wag — left Mastuj, *bicau^ the 
Sepoys' kits^ and o the reserve amJnunitidn. had to be 
arranged for first. VVe had a twenty-mile marclf before 
us, to join Townshend at Buni. It wiis aJ calamitous 
journey. The ponies could hardly be induced to face 
the icy waters of the fords, 'the glassy pathS wer4 
execrable. ^ ^ 

Campbell and our party got into camp at a quarter 
to eight, but Harley was a Thile or two behind, and lost 
his'roy upon the big«plain, at one end of 'which is the 
village of Buni. It was then one wide §tretch of ice, 
three or four miles in length. *An Adamzdfla dcted & 
guide. He pretended to be hjjrt M something which 
was said, but, in i-ealily, he was anxious, to get under 
a warm roof ; so he ab^ndonecf Harley, who did not get 
in till half-past o'clock next morning;^ wjth several 
* of his men froslT-bitten. Our baggage was also belated, 
but we dared not? wait, foreword came diat UmrajKhdn 
bad defeated the Chitrdlft in front of Kila Drosh, killihg 
and wounding about thirty tnen. As ICila Drosh was 
but twenty-five miles below Chitrdl rfbrt, this meant 
grave peril for Gurdon. A trusty messenger was sent 
forward with orders that, if the danger bt5fuTne im- 
minent, Gurdon was to leave Chitrdl, and try to reach 
us ; but he was assured that wfe were making strenuous 
efforts to get to him jp time. ^ 

We were passing through a country where an attack 
might be* made upon us at any time, whilst the^ road 
could be completely destroyed in a dozen places within 
half-a!h-haur. Qnce in Chitrdl, we should 
paratively safe, for*theI-e the fort would give us some 
protectiop, and fbod could* be obtained. Butrif Umra 
Kh^p arrived there first, and Gurdon contrived to r&ch 
us, there was but one alternative, and that was to ford 
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famous Baitir> puri. The roadM\^y is formed by simply 
packiag earth over branche|, which, in tkeir turn, rest 
upon rough ‘s'taple*, driven into holes in the rock. 
ChitrdKs a^re clever at making these ^rail-looking galleries, 
especially vjher^ their lack of good tools is remembered. 
But such structures are always liable to break, and one 
hiconsUerabl^hole maf stop^ baggage ponies for hours. 
If an pastern enemy were to catch one on such a place. 
Tie merely has fo break down the hanging road, before 
and behind, and roll down» stones frtinr above, when 
nothing on «arth could save one«from a horj;ih[^ and 
ignominious death. 

• But,*if IhS way was f ough our hearts were light, for 
the news frorti -Chitril had improved. Umra Khdn was 
pressing the siege of Kala Drosh, but the old fort was 
said to be defending itsHf sturdily, ^while the fact of 
our coming seemed to have screwed^ip the Cbitrdlis to 
the stickirfg-^oint. Gurdon rode out ^ meet us — a 
happy^man, buf no happier <than we were to see him 
safe and well and find that was none the worse for 
the terrible anxietieS he must have endured, in spite of 
his great heart ^nd placid nerves. 

There were some of my friends, the Kifirs, 
skirmisbieg aljput characteristically, as dirty and as 
agile as ever. With wide grins and nods they ran 
round my horse, a few kissing my fingers in the 
CJj^itrdl fashion, or pressing my hand on their foreheads 
after their own custom. Others, sfiyly and awkwardly, 
tried to salaam from a distance. The day Vas close 
and cloudy, and snow about to fall, so we pressed on 
to jpj^old house on the high right baidc of the Giitrdl 
“torrent. We officers occupied the living rooms on the 
upper flopr, while the men wsere got under cover in and 
aroand the house and its enclosures. 



CHAPTER XI 


THf FATHERING OF THET STORM 

COME' 'sixteen mites below Chitrdl Tori there is a 
strong rocky position, pierced by th^ river, at a 
place called Giirat. Such posiftions are c^lled*by the 
people “darbands,” literally, closed doors. Amir-ul- 
Mulk had stationed himself tl^ere, with several hundred 
men drawn from all p^^rts of the country. It was an 
easily defensible “^ce in the winter tin\f,*when the 
hills are covered with snow ; then g few hundred 
stout-hearted, wdl-armed fnen could make it impreg- 
nable, if a certain turning road were faithfully guard^. 
This long turning road started up a valley, nearly 
opposite Kila Drosh, passed over a 4iigh ridge, and 
then ran down another long valley, which debouched 
immediately behind Giirat, on the right bai!i(!“of the 
Chitrdl river. Consequently Umra *Khdn, even if he 
captured Kila Drosh, which was ten miles farther 
down the river, ought to be still completely blocked, 
and unable to move against Chitrdl. Everything, 
therefore, (lepended upon the trustworthiness of dhose 
defending Gdirat. • 

Arhfr-itl-Mulk had excused himself from comii^^to 
receive us in person,* on* the plea of military duties, but 
his only (IhH) brother, a little boy named Shuja-til-Mulk, 
afterwards Icnown to Mr Tommy Atkins as “ Sugar-and- 
milk,” had travelled with us nearly all the way from 
Mastuj. He had jnade himself very popular, chiefly, 

f 8i 
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perhaps, bfecsause of his princely gravitj^, which sat 
oddly, though pictufesquely, on his boyish personality. 

It Va^ easy to perceive tha^ Amir-i!l-Mulk had 
deputed hi^ brother to welcome us, and was remaining 
himself at Giiirat, not because he was valorous, but 
^becau^' he wtfs timid And distrustful. In short, he was 
. ^ill Wfiverhig and doubting whether it would not be 
better after alf fqr him to try and make it up with 
Umra Khan rather than tpust to us. He misdoubted 
that he m'ight * have to expiate^, the murd er o f his 
brother, NizAm-ul-Mulk, if he came into Chitrdl. Thus 
he vacftlattcf. We, consequently, had to be ready for 
all eventualtties. The ^day after our arrival rain fell 
heavily. As ^we were under cover, while Umra Khan’s 
large force was presuiAUbly in the open, the bad 
weather was not without its coibpe«6ations. 

Campbell went down to the fort, i foo yards away . 
on thp river bunk, to see an much of it as h^ could. 
H\j afterwards made rough p^ans from memory of its 
defences. Gurdon Itried hard to get supplies. There 
was food to be bpught, but we found difficulty in getting 
villagers to carry it in. Nearly everybody was away 
on militery dqty, either at GAirat or at Drosh. 

On the 3rd February, Campbell, taking Townshend 
with him, rode down to GAirat to inspect and report 
V}pon its power to resist attack. With them I also 
sent the native cavalry officer alfflded to in the earlier 
chapters, Rab NawAz KhAn ; but alas, I no longer had 
with* me the astute Abdul Hakim, who, in 1893, had 
kqptrme posted up in everything that was go^ng qn, and 
even reported the opinions he 4 d ^y the queens in the 
harem, ^nd the talk of aged crone^ squatting round 
a fire in the evening. The information b^IUght back 
by Campbell was fairly satisfactory, but the political 
news was less so. It seemed, according to Rab Nawaz 
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Khdn, that all the nobles ^^ith Ainfr-ul-Mulk*wer© Sher 
Afzulites at hearlV and confidently fsxpec ted the return 
of that prince. BTit, ^stranger still was the report that 
Umra Khdn had no less than eighty ^hit|flis of the 
same faction in his camp, and that he had won his 
fight before Kila Drosh by thfe treach^y of mno of 
Amfr-ul-Mulk*s half-brothers, who had drawn off hjs* 
men at a critical moment It was also ^iinted that the 
commander o&K41a Drosh was not above suspicion. 

Evidently there wjs some conspiracy abnoad, which 
I did "not understand The possibility of Sher Afzul 
appearing in the field was not^thought of^for fiurdon/ 
a fortnight before, had written to Udny on* the subject, 
and had received a reavsuring answer. Udny answered 
that he did not even think it^rtfecessary to “speak of the 
matter to the Afj^Wn *Commander-in-Chief, but would 
send word to Gfcitrdl if he heard of Sher Afzill^s leaving 
Kdbul. • • > ^ 

Further precautions vjere now necessaiy, so, uncitr 
the excuse of carefully guarding dertain stores which 
were in the fort, I sent there next mprning a fine old 
Kashmir major, a surly, trustworthy soldier, with a 
hundred men, to hold the main gate; Cgimpbe-^l, recon- 
noitred the neighbouring hills, and Harley measured 
ranges all round. The princes in the fort, and the 
Mehtar at Gdirat were given explanations about thjg 
movement of troops. •“As no British officer accompanied 
them, no objections were raised at the time, but on the 
Sth February rumours began to be spread amongst the 
common Reople, that thrf English were acting in con- 
cert with Umra Kh^n. • It was declared to be strange 
and suspicious that letters^ were permitted by Umra 
Khan to “pass between Udny and Chitrdl. I there- 
fore ^ook occasion to say, emphatically, that the 
Government of India bad not the slightest intention 
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of anflexin|[ •the country, an^ tliat the presence of my 
soldiers in thte fort Cvvas of real help to the ChitrAHs, 
since it«v\jpuld save them all anxjetj’ about its safety, 
as well as ^et free many fighting men to resist Umra 
» Khdn. % 

• The same* evening,* without previous notice, Amfr- 
Ul-Muljc rode in from Gdirat to see me. It was our 
first meeting, ^ie^ was a dull, stupid-looking youth, 
and neither spoke much himself, nor cv«n listened to 
what was Said. • Every now and ^gain he would smile 
in a heavy, absent-minded way while gazing into 
vacancy. U^th him c^me four or five notables, who 
conducted the conversation. Their prime object was 
to induce me to send f)art of my escort to G^irat, to 
give confidenfce, they saidf to its defenders. My deter- 
mination was to do nothing o? thfi^kind ; it was all 
very well^Tdf them to protest"* that Unwa Khdn could 
not otherwise be withstood.* But I pould not afford 
t® separate my escort while rupiours were industriously 
conveyed to* me \Sy the^not)les themselves that the 
people generalljj were shocked at my having soldiers 
in the fort. 

Myc visitor^ continued to urge their point, while I 
kept exhorting them to reinforce and strenuously defend 
Kila Drosh. The discussion was eventually adjourned 
^ill the following morning, to be then restarted on the 
same lines. After I had carefully explained anew the 
precise position of Kashmir, and the Government of 
India* in relation to Chitrdl, and had convinced every- 
body present that there was n5 danger of their epuntry 
being annexed, our interview i closed.*' Amfr-uI-Mulk 
rode baf k to Gairat, carrying away with him his young 
br6ther, whom, he evidently feared, we migpt perhaps 
put in his place. 

A stream of reports was poured in, that all the 
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Chitr^lis we^p depress^pd because I wouia. not send 
troops to operate activeljll against Umrci* Khdn, but 
Amfr-ul-Mulk*s spokesmen doubted the good faith of 
these, and I correctly guessed, as it turned •out, that 
most of these rumours were set on foof bj^them, with 
the object of influencing me in, secret w^s wnen they, 
had failed by open methods. The net result was, that. 
I sent fifty more men down to the fog:. • 

The next event was the surrender of Kila Drosh 
to Umra Kh^, with all its rifles and stores, by the 
calm, open treachery df its commander.* ft was simply 
handed over, without any pretence of fighting. Amongst 
the unblushing nobles there #ere indeecj, a few who' 
murmured excuses about the water*supply of the place 
having been cut off, and other ^pxtenuating* details; but, 
in the end, they could, not but admit the plain facts 
of the case. jTh^eupon I decided to all my 

people into the fort. ^ 

No coolies Sould be* obtained, consequently the 
soldiers had to carry all^ bag^gage ^ and stores. There 
was not one argument, pfausible or ridiculous, left 
unuttered to stop our making this move. Everybody 
was listened to politely, but the work went on all the 
time. The Mehtar’s uncles and cousifis triea' every 
device to make me change rny intention. A resident 
of Peshawer, a British subject, but the son-in-law of 
the dead Mehtar Ar»iin-ul-Mulk, was put up to advis<?, 
as a friend and as one loyal to the British, that we 
ought to stop outside the fort. He was a member , of a 
highly-respectable, almost sacred, sect of Pathdns, and 
declared that my not djing so would irritate the head- 
men and alienate the people; that every one would 
consider 4t tantamount tb annexation, and* so pn. 
The ^hagrfn of the princes and nobles when wc were 
safe inside could not ]je disguised. 
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Gurdoij’s industry in getting in supplies had been 
more successi/*ul thr^ was efepected. Other prudential 
measiyes were also taken, and everyc contingency which 
could fee* thought of was provide against. Campbell 
made a cc^^erra way down to the river, and rapidly 
.put tlje sumn^r-house corner of the garden into a good 
• state of defence. The troops were regularly practised 
ift alartn post drill, and everybody was on the alert, for 
bad faith and treachery thickened the ^tqjosphere. 

It was ^:^lained in an earlier chapter that the whole 
of Chitrdl was formerly divided Ufetween the KiTiiir and 
jthe Kljushw«kt descendants of a common ancestor, and 
it was sho^vn how thS strong ambitious rule of the 
Mehtar Amin-ul-Mulk* had bryught all the country 
under his control. But, tljough compelled to acquiesce 
in Katiir domination, the Khushwakt magnates and 
nobles (there are none of the latter east gf the Shandiir) 
had always ha^d it. They fiercely desired a prince of 
tljeir 6wn nationality, and their seeming submission was 
merely the resqlt of fear.^ Wlien Kila Drosh was sur- 
rendered to Umra Khdn, there were many Khushwaktis 
on duty at Gdlrat. They broke into rebellion, and 
hurrying back to Chitrdl, declared to me, in a body, 
that they refused thenceforward to accept any rule other 
than that of the Goverpment of India. In this they 
were probably actuated more by dislike of Amfr-ul- 
Mulk than by any sentimental attachment to us. The 
Mehtar also came back hastily. After muqji negotia- 
tion,, Katiirs and Khushwaktis were received in durbar 
together to see what could be done. The Katiir nobles, 
by ‘their furious glances, showe<4 clearly how fhey* would 
have solved the difficulty, but the others held firm, and 
thg only way out of the impasse *was by making 
a temporary truce between the factional, wherein 
the Mehtar bound himself to^^be responsible for all 
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the Katiir part of the community, while I similarly 
guaranteed the good oeh^viour of the Khifehwaktis. 


In the evening all started a^ain f<5r the Gdirat 
position, thb Khusl^waktis reluctantly enoughf*but in 
obedience to my wishes. On the whole, |his incident 


had not been without its advantages, and it was clear 
to me that a certain prooortiod of the (Sdirat garrison 
would, in existing circumstances, resolutely ^oppose 
Umra Khdn if he advanced. ^ ^ 

Amfr-ul-ffiUik, on his •arrival, had asked that the 


soutb.balf of the fcyt might be reserved for him and 
his women folk ; and that the northern half only should 
be occupied by us. But, as tl^ former cotmnaiided the 
latter, a strong dividing wall separating the two, he was 
desired not to press tfte point. 


To my view, pur prospects were now ' improved con- 
siderably. It e^ly Remained for us to ensure that 
Gairat should be properly held. That ^a% the chief 
anxiety, for it •alone intervened bet\«en us and the 
triumphant Umra Kh^rj, if the latter should te b^ld 
enough to attack us ; and there seemed no limits to his 


audacity. 

As we held the fort, and the Khushwaktis, at any 
rate, were on our side, though it was certain t^at they , 
would not long remain so, unless we actively supported 


them, I decided to send some of my escort to help in 
the defence of Giirat, and give the Chitrdlis there that 
moral support whicti was still more important. Am7r- 
ul-Mulk and I came to an arrangement, whereby he 


agreed to remain always with me while any detachment 
of nay g^ien remained ^t Gdirat. The importance of 
that place became^ more and more evident, for we were 
surrounded with wooden buildings, a musjid, and 
stables, besides guest and store rooms. It was nofesafe* 


to Teave these structures standing, yet it would have 
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been inexp^ient to demolish^ them without urgent 
cause ; anfl *to clear them ^.way properljf would take 
three days. ^Consequently, on the 15th, Townshend 
was seat ^ to GAirat, with a detafhment of Kashmir 
Rifles, to oqcupj' a block house on the left bank of the 
river the«e. He was provided with signalling apparatus, 
mcludiig lanterns for night u^e. 

‘ I went to Gdirat on the I 7 th, with Amlr-ul-Mulk, to 
let its defender^ see us together and realise that we 
were co-operating for the* defence Gf^the country. 
Chitrdlis, though constantly on horseback, canricit ride 
even moderately long distances at a rapid pace. They 
kve tofc- wall? their marches, with occasional furious 
scampers ovt:r the . rarely - occurring level stretches, 
which are always short and narr6w. • On this occasion. 
General Bij Singh and m^elf rode the thirty-two miles 
somewhat quickly, with the resijlf tha-t all the Chitrdlis 
and their liidrses were knocked up for fSie next three 
or four days, •tke men with i.brasions,*the horses with 
sore backs. 

Everything begad to lock more cheerful. No storm- 
clouds were to be seen, except that one at Kila Drosh, 
where, however, Umra Khdn seemed impotent, for 
Gdirat ,was secure, its defenders being reported, by 
British officers, to be confident and of good cheer. 
Late at night, on the i8th, news came that Gurdon, 
wjth a small escort, reconnoitring a little too far down 
the right bank of the river, from G^irat, had been fired 
upon by a party of Umra Khdn’s men. Here then was 
that first shot, often fateful, and always to be dreaded. 
Campbell was hurried off to fake mili^tary oommand 
of the darband, and to acquaint me, by mounted 
messengers, of all events. 

He almost at once sent back word, that Sher Afzul 
had actually come to Drosh. Amfr-ul-Mulk, open- 
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mouthed, bijpught thcv same story. But F ^coffed, and 
pointed out the impossifeility of its t^lng true. I 
declared it was 9. foolish trick 01 Umra Khdn. Two 
days later, this opinion seemed confirmed, fo» Campbell 
wrote that Umra Khdn was rumoured to* be growing 
anxious, also that many of hi^ men h^ deserted to 
their homes. Now, our sun was surely about iS shine 
splendidly, for on the 22nd Campbell befieved “tkat 
Umra Khin was throwing up the* sponge,” although 
there were mdred some discredited whisperings, that 
the mftn who had l«ft Umra Khin vdere* perhaps, not 
deserters at all, but ChitriLlis hurrying a^^y to receive 
Sher Afzul at Dfr. Townshea'd, on the 22nd a’fid 23r9, 
confirmed Campbell’s letters., that there were large 
desertions from Umra Khan’s camp. Bi^t, on the latter 
day, Campbell sent me disquieting evidence of Sher 
Afzul having ridden into Drosh the night J^gfore. Yet, 
there still seamed room for doubt, for how could Sher 
Afzul “get awa^ from Rdbul withouf^dny hearing 
of it? •• * 

Baird marched in with a'^hundred nfles on the 20th. 
He had been gradually moved up to Mastuj, convoying 
ammunition, and ' was then told to join us. After 
spending a day looking critically over the thilitary 
arrangements of the fort, he left on the 22nd with a 
hundred men for Aiiin, in support of Campbell. 

There had already been some passing of lettefS 
between Umra Khdn and myself, wherein he had 
developed a new style of diplomacy, which consisted 
in making his letters meaningless, or full of vague 
complaints when they were not unintelligible. A$ an 
excuse for their want of coherence, he explained that 
his Persi|in secretary was ’a badly-educated rffan. On < 
my part, 5 promised to send him the final orders of*the 
Government of India, as soon as they reached me. 
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On the^2*4th February, important events happened. 
Despatches frc^rp Ind^a arrived, with instructions for me 
to discharge an ultimatum at Umra l^han, while Udny, 
in the T^undr valley, was to send friim a sfmilar docu- 
ment. I A^'as ^also authorised, consistently with my 
own safefy, to^elp the ^hitralis, morally and materially, 
to turiy^Umra Khan out of tho country. These instruc- 
tions were sent^ doubtless, because the Government of 
India perceived that the Chitralis might j)ossibly whip 
round shargly, and perhaps* war against me, unless I 
actively helped them. In times of unrest, half-civilised 
people are .qjiickly distrustful of mere moral support. 
Those ^ot* energetically with them are apt to be 
counted as secret enemies. But I was unable to 
attempt more^ than had already *been done, for it was 
out of the question to risk'any of my ;?mall force below 
Gdirat. I^oj^ever, by joining /h thef" defence of that 
place, we raised our credit for sincerity iit the wavering 
minds of the pSpulace. • • ^ 

•As an additional support# <he Punidl and Hunza- 
Nagar levies were sent fbr from Gilgit, and other 
military movements were arranged. It was thought 
that when the levies came upon the scene, in the im- 
probabte contingency of Umra Khdn not having by 
that time gone back, their help would enable the 
Chitralis to compel him* to retire, especially as we 
helped to garrison Gdirat and hqjd Chitrdl with our 
regular troops. It was certain that he could not 
support himself on the country indefinitely, particularly 
if he were harassed, without ^cessation, by tribesmen 
as well armed, as light-footed on hills, ,and as* brave as 
his own Pathans. * • 

^I sent Umra Kh&n the ultimatum; explaining that 
he^must at once leave Chitr^l territory, «md ^f he 
disregarded this requirc^nent, that I was authorised to 
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aid the ChifrAlis to enforce it. With thi<l Jetter I sent 
another to Sher Afzul, f&r that ^je was ^^now at Drosh 
seemed certain ^though inexplicable. His gresence 
there might or might not be a serious dangtir.* In any 
case it added to the general tangle of affairs. That a 
great majority of the people ^yanted hipi as ^lieir kin^ 
was so evident, that, in a recent despatch, **1 had 
explained to the Government of Indij, tHat Amfi^^ul- 
Mulk was nothing more than a makeshift figurehead, 
to be cast aside and broken by the people at any time ; 
and that there was ‘little hope of a p&ceful settlement 
in Chitrdl, while such a roi fainiant helj^^the nominal 
power. I expressed the opinion, that the onl/^ possible 
Mehtar was Sher Afzul. ,, 

Amir-ul-Mulk had all this time nevpr been recog- 
nised, even as temporary Mehtar. He and his friends 
were invariably tbld that his claims would jjp laid before 
the Viceroy, and that the more they showed their 
capacfty for gbvernmerft, by prudeSce, justice, and 
patriotism, as well as by gaining,, the goodwill of the 
people, the better undoubtedly would be his chances. 
By these means, they were induced to make some show 
of moderation. They restrained themselves, with a 
great effort, from murdering opponents at the^time of 
the Khushwakt revolt, for the paramount necessity of 
keeping in the good graces of the British officers com- 
pelled them to forego their craving for vengeance. 

Sher Afzufs advent made it probable that the 
backers of Amfr-ul-Mulk amongst the nobles would 
be reduced to a groups of the smallest size, even if he 
contfiveU to retain one sincere adherent, in addition 
to the always faithful foster - relatives. He became 
frightened. Tfmidity was the keynote of his «character.„ 
ToJear-lDf Umra Khdrf, and half-distrust of me,*'was 
now added a terror of Sher Afzul, for he knew that 
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he had not ,c6nsistently acted the part of place-warmer 
to that princ<;^ as origirAil plot ordained. Lately 
personal ambition had overridden solemn voyvs. 

The co^^inection between Umra Khdn and Sher Afzul 
could not a<?cur5tely be measured. It was optimistically 
telieved that ^ they wei:e not friendly, that each was 
auspicious of the other. Reflecting upon the probable 
strength of 'the ;^arious — and many of them conjectured 
— motives of action’ animating these two^en, it seemed 
best to try to get Sher Afzul to come into Chitrdl, and 
put his case" before the Governriient of India in a 
reasonable sfyrit. Most people still thought that Umra 
Kh4n would ^ gladly retfeat, from what he must now 
perceive was a dead enterprise, if he could find some 
bridge of honour to pass across. Sher Afzul, it was 
known, would be rapturously acclaimed by the people, 
and Amfr^^yJ-Mulk would be *<‘satisfi(Sd to resign his 
fitful power, if he were certain of a reconciliation with 
his uncle, wli^r he might 'hope once more to be 
adopted as his son, and made^eir-apparent, or at least 
to be given a governorship. The Chitrdlis were con- 
vinced that I inclined towards Sher Afzul, so it seemed 
as if only the details of some comprehensive arrange- 
ment hsd to be thought out. 

Sher Afzul made the first move through secret 
emissaries, who tried to induce the* people at Gdirat to 
gfe to him at Drosh. Hearing of. this, I sent him a 
frank letter inviting him to Chitrdl. It was promised 
that he would be treated with every respect, and his 
personal safety was guaranteed,. The letter went on to 
say that although, of myself, I had no power to*forfhally 
recognise him as Mehtar, yet it was nearly certain that 
the Government of India would raise no 'objections when 
they knew that all classes were anxious for hifA to, rule 
over them, although they might make stipulations. 
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But, just before he repeived this letter, «an unlucky 
incident befell, which was little short of A catastrophe. 
A few headmen, wanted to show Sher Afyad how 
energetic they were in his service, by r cleyHr intrigue, 
convinced the defenders of Gdirat that th^ British 
officers there had no olyection to their* leaving- their 
posts to go and salaam to Sher Afzul, an^ then bring 
him to me at Chitrdl. So they trooped away, ftnd this 
invaluable mulctary position was left to the care of a 
few Khushwaktis and Campbell's troqps — a force 
insufficient for its defence. 

Surely some kind change of fortune v^’as dive to us 
now. It seemed to come 10 the evening with two 
letters, one from .Um*ja Khdn, t)f which only the begin- 
ning, “To the brave- and geeat Colonel of Chitril,” was 
decipherable; but th« second, from Sher Afzul “To 
his kind friend the CoTonel Sdhib Bahddiir^' was more 
encouraging. With cowiplimentary b^erbole, it told 
how the writer had re^ceived my “ orders ” ; thSt tl^eir 
purport and my friendlftie.^ wereP known to him, and 
that his great desire was to become the friend and 
servant of the Government of India! He would, if I 
wished, send me a trustworthy agent, and he was ready^ 
to carry out all the wishes of the Government of India, 
and to accept any terms that they might impose upon 
him. In conclusion, he apologised for the general 
appearance of his Fetter as unbefitting a person of itfy 
exalted •rank. There was, however, no answer to my 
invitation for him to come to Chitrdl, so I wrote, again. 
As this failed to product a reply, I grew anxious. 

Next day a reconnaissance was made dowft the right 
bank for a fejv miles. Everything was quiet. We 
noticed, 7n the distance, a string of horsemen toiling^ 
over the" rough track on the farther bank. They were 
too few to be an attacking force, so we were inclined to 
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believe what , we were told, that, .without fldubt, they 
were a deputation fron Sher Afzul. When I rode back 
to Aiiii?.,that night, it was to find the peoples there over- 
joyed at th^ seemingly peaceful end of the crisis, and 
at all drnger having passed away. Nevertheless, no 
militaJ5j' precaftitions were omitted at Gdirat, where 
Campbell commanded with cool vigilance. 

\3n the 27thf‘riding back to Gairat, we found every- 
body cheery and hopeful. A deputation.Tphad certainly 
arrived, though it was a surprise to find it composed 
merely of a single gorgeously-dressed Afghan, with one 
4irty, ngeanr+^oking attendant. The former presented 
a short, polite note from Sher Afzul to say that he 
now sent me his confidential agent, whose words I must 
consider as Sher Afzul’s ow’^. It ended, “ Make known 
to him whatever you have in yoiT mipd, so that action 
may be taken accordingly.” 

We went a tent together, whe^e the envoy at 
oij.ee Bifegan to speak in blunt style, and with an 
arrogance of manner surpi^isiH^^ in an Oriental. First 
of all, he remarked that he was an Afghan, a race that 
never told lies, arfd that Sher Afzul had escaped from 
Kibul secretly, and without the knowledge of the Amir. 
This was said with a leer, the man intending me to 
disbelieve him. Next he. observed that there was but 
one place in Chitrdl fit for a Mehtar’s residence, which 
^^s the fort ; therefore, I must evaluate that place at 
once, and march back, with all my .soldiers, to, Mastuj. 
He was not unprepared to modify this condition to the 
extent that I, and sixteen Sepoys, might remain at 
Chitrdl, outside the walls, but ajl the rest must leave 
forthwith. If these preliminaries were accepted, then 
Sher Afzul would be friends* with the "Government of 
India, provided that he were given a specifiea annual 
subsidy, and that no British officefs remained in Chitrdl 
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territory. A' native I ndianj news-writer and* the Punjdbi 
doctor might live in the country,.^ but no Europeans. 
He wound up with fhe significant remark, that !*nless 
all these conditions were complied witjl;i, it^ would be 
impossible to restrain Umra Khdn from adr/ancing. 
Though designedly truculent and rough of speech, thes. 
man must have known western rules concerning the 
inviolability of envoys, for he would neve/ have ventured 
to behave so /^dely to any frontier chief ; nevertheless, 
considering that by race and religion Ji^ avowedly 
sceptical of western assertions about honour, he showed 
much courage in acting as he did. 

I answered coldly that Sher AfzuFs message was 
improper both in tone and in spirit, that neither Umra 
Khcin nor any one else corjd impose a*Mehtar upon 
ChitrdI, and that .^Shea Afzul would not be allowed to 
seize the rul^-ship in ^ny such high-har.isid fashion, 
but mpst first ask the permission of thc,^jovernment of 
India. Although the envoy afterwards moderated his 
manner, yet, in the courle qf further .conversation, ke 
merely iterated his first demands in politer phrases. 
Upon his departure, I gave him a Tetter of protest 
against Sher Afzul’s messages. 

We subsequently learned that the Chitrdlis who left 
Gdirat for Sher Atzul's camp at Drosh, as already de- 
scribed, begged that f)rince to send some of their number 
to arrange matters With me. They knew the individual 
he had chosen, and understood what was implied by his 
selection, for, though a faithful servant and a va)orou$ 
fighter, to employ him as a delegate could have but one 
meaning— that "there was not to be peace. But Sher 
Afzul declined to permit even one of them to accompany 
his agent; as witnesses might be inconvenient, althougl) all 
these' frontier men tacitly maintain that written words 
alone are evidence; ^.on the ground simply that all 
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men being ♦manifest!}' liarf, verbal sttiiements are 
worthless. S^ner Afiul, like Umra Khdn, wrote words 
of friv:ndship, which might be prodticed thereafter as 
proofs of^ his good intentions, if things went wrong, 
while he consistently acted upon a pre-arranged 
schem a Eastern rulerS of far higher importance than 
these two,, chiefs are no less addicted to strange 
diplomatic methods. 

Why Sher Afzul did not negotiate:- in a milder 
way is unceiftain. His success in getting the defenders 
©f GAirat into his camp perhaps puffed up his vanity 
^t theccosrt)f prudencfi^. Both he and Umra KhAn, 
after that event, looked upon the first stage of their 
plans as completed. We were ' believed to be help- 
less, and without a possible chance of reinforcement 
at ChitrAl. All that remained Ao be^ done was to act 
cautiously, ‘•SO as to capture the troops,' by means of 
Oriental stratagems, at sma^l cost. They felt that 
plentiTul hostages would strengthen flabby excuses for 
deeds, perhaps indefensible, but past and irrevocable. 
Another view is that Sher Afzul, from the moment 
of his entering Umra KhAn’s camp, became simply 
a tool^of that , chief, and was not responsible for any- 
thing that followed. The third, and by no means 
ill-grounded opinion, bases Sher Afzul's action on a 
scheme devised, long before, in agreement with the 
supposed teachings of history. According to it, the 
frontier powers, from the greatest to the least, sought 
to find a cure for the alleged ambitious designs of 
the Government of India in ^some such catastrophe 
as that which overwhelmed the British at KAbul in 
1842, and resulted, so the border people believe, in 
AfghAnistAn obtaining a long rest from ^"invasion. 
They were convinced that in no other way coul8 the 
sleepless military yearnings ofr the Government of 
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India be clmcked. Afghdns exult in the ^bought that 
they compelled us to evcmuate tbfir country, both in 
1842 and 1880, b)4 stubborn fighting. ^ 

With this one dbject before their eye^ "aided by 
a common religion, all joined together in a* tejjjporary 
alliance of that loose kind pec*iliar to Qriental^who, 
can never organise a simultaneous outbreak. The con- < 
federacy started from the high level gf tfie Afghan 
Commander-In-Chief, who was so carefully “ protecting ” 
Udny in the I^undr valley, fhat it seems he.was almost 
a prisoner in his owfi camp, and ini^uded even the 
smaller peoples of the Indys valley. Ajl ej^isting 
difficulties were to be hung uf until the .Rritish were' 
driven back, when thjre would be leisure once more 
for the chiefs to settle their own affairs .after ancient 
methods. It is .enough merely to mention these 
different theories Vithokt examining thenj.^, minutely. 
Each, probabl^^, contains some portion of the truth. 
The certainty i^, that tlfere was a wT 9 espread^on- 
spiracy, having, as its bar^rock, an invincible suspicion 
of the real intentions of the ^Government of India. 
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/^N ‘the nigb^ of the 27th all of us officers stayed at 
Gdirat in an unpleasant frame of mind, for it 
was clear .that we might ‘be attacked at any time. 
Except our dwii men, we had but a few desponding 
Khushwakti'' to help us. The party, which had been 
guarding thp all-important side-road, was now known 
to be either starting to go or to have already gone 
to Sher Afzyl ; but, on the other hand, it was certain 
that no enemy could reach us from that direction in 
less than ,t^?enty-four hours, by the most unfavourable 
calculations. That we must get back ' to Chitrdl as 
fast Ao possible was obvious ; also that we must keep 
up appearances before thosr Ohitralis who were still 
nominally loyal to us. But how to get the baggage 
carried was a perplexing question. The fort was far 
off, and during a long night-watch one has time to 
magnify distahce and exaggerate difficulties ; besides, 
however confident we might feel of eventually reaching 
Chitrdl safely, there was certainly the possibility, even 
iikelihood, of rearguard fights one the way. 

On the west — Le. on our side of the Shandiir — we 
had, ^ at this time, the following soldiers, narnely: — 


At Gdirat 

„ Aiiln 
„ Chitrdl 
Mastuj 

En route to Mastuj 


{ 80 of the 14th Sikhs, and 
67 „ „ 4th Kashmir Rifles.'* 

80 

150 

102 „ „ 

95 14th Sikhs, and 

20 „ „ ^engal Sappers and Miners. 

98 
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There were'at Ghizr, as next support, io6 of the 
4th Kashmfr Rifles and lOO of thfe dth l^ashmfr Light 
Infantry. • • ^ 

Early on the 28th Amfr-ul-Mulkj.hal^-Sistracted, 
came to Aiun. Thither Baird and I rode Quickly, 
after a messenger we had sent? ventre-a^erre taJiurry 
the collection of porters. The young prince .was waver-* 
ing badly, but without his help nothingicould be done, 
because, by tbe custom ^of centuries, the peasantry 
invariably give obedience to the Mehtar of, the moment, 
even if they are ceftain that his power has already 
slipped away. 

We had an interview squatting on the? roof of one 
of the houses that fiank the polo ground. Pressing 
us closely, from all sides, wero^ agitated yeung Chitrdlis 
who controlled, alhiost with pain, an impulse to chatter 
excitedly andjto gesticulate. All eyes watciiftd my face 
with fierce inter^tness, wjjile every neQk*»was strained 
for fear one word should' be lost; but Amir- uT^u% 
himself sat with downcast gaze aiid with hands that 
trembled. A firm, confident manner on my part was 
imperative. The young prince caught fire for an 
instant, when I loudly declared that, temporarily and , 
subject to official confirmation, I recognised him as 
Mehtar of Chitrdl. But it was hard to keep him at 
the glowing point. The shouts of the people brough^ 
a dull light into hi? face, but it died away almost at 
once, and. his features contracted again into an anxious 
frown. 

Nevertheless, he baA^led out some orders which 
others interpreted arjd amplified with so much energy 
that coolies were soon on their way to Gdirat m small 
groups, and with a fair sliow of zeal. Amlr-ul-M«lk 
had kept close by my side all the day. At 

2 P.M. Campbell signalled with iflags that transport 
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coolies were .collecting, and fhat he hopetf to start in 
half-an-hour. ' Aboulf four o’clock, Baird galloped away 
to help. He was to start off at 9 nce as much of the 
baggage a^ th^re was transport for, and bring in the 
rest by- a second trip of the villagers. All ponies 
were- at the^" same tifne requisitioned and sent to 
Gairat, whether they belonged to princes, British 
officer^, or to.^ anybody else. Just as darkness fell, 
Campbell’s rearguafd came in safely. Another night of 
stringent prepau^ion followe3. A small force of Sher 
Afzul’s men had been lying closS to Giirat for some 
time. , W 13 C.T we left he marched in. His advanced 
party was irv such haste' that it walked into the midst 
of some Kashmir Sepoys, who 4'sarmed the men and 
brought them to Aiiin. ^ , 

On Friday, the ist March, daylight was the sole 
welcome Amj'r-ul-Mulk srfll needed to be watched 
carefully. Hp knew that the road between Chitrdl and 
Masfili had been destroyed *by Sher' Afzul’s ftien in 
several places, but, notwitjistsm^ing, he repeated a pro- 
posal made by him the day before, that he, the British 
officers, and all ‘the troops should retreat quickly to 
Mastuj, there to await reinforcements. I had been 
warneS by a Ghitr41i friend that this plan would be 
proposed in the hope tl;iat we might be trapped at 
the formidable Baitiri cliffs, referred to on page 8o. 
Am/r-ul-Mulk was simply told, in reply that his 
suggestion was thought impracticable. 

All day long the rain fell without ceasing, and 
saturated baggage and clotffing. Once again there 
was terrible delay about carriers. Son.e previous food 
stores having to be abandoned, they were given as a 
present* to a party of Kafirs, sent by their tribe to 
ask me how to preserve their country froni'<i^b 5 out- 
stretched hand of the Amfr of Kdbul. At last, every. 
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one, wet through and nf serable, got into Chitrdl fort 
without mishap. I had contractei dysentery at Giirat ; 
but contentment ^t, seeing the last man enter, the big 
gates made me for a time happy and^ 

Baird wrote to Gurdon from Aiiin, instrUbUing him 
to hold the bridge at Chitrdl ^nd the fowers defend- 
ing it, and also to send a detachment to cpmmand art 
awkward piece of river-road, which ha::^to be traversed 
just before the broad ojjpn Chitr5l plain is reached. 
These orders were promptly carried Qut consequently, 
the safety of our * retreating force was practically 
assured, although there would have htt^ a^^ertaii^ 
loss of baggage if Sher Afzul had ventured an attack. 
But that wily individual wate over-confident of his 
powers of trickery, and fel^ pertain of obtaining all he 
wanted in a few •(days and without loss. The essence 
of his plans ^as to avoid present hostilitie3tmnd to lull 
me into false security |jy diplomatic, jiueans. Next, 
after getting into close contact with us, under tlSf? pl^a 
of negotiation, he trustefl %hat his cleverness would show 
him an adroit way to turn some chance occasion into an 
opportunity for an irresistible surprised We, suspecting 
no evil, were to be enticed, under the plea of friendly^ 
discussion, into a position where we could be surrounded 
and closed in upon suddenly J)y an overwhelming crush 
of men. After the 'fright his envoy had given us at 
Gdirat, it was suppt)sed that we should naturally be* 
inclined ^.to treat. Our rapid march to Chitrdl had 
disconcerted Sher Afzul for the time. It was thought 
to indicate that we required handling in a gentler way, 
and tfiat*I was tiither too “ hot-tempered ” and insistent 
upon fighting, or too timid ; probably the latter. 

From •my standpoint, everything pivoted on Umra 
Khdrkri^ Even yet there seemed some reason to doubt 
the nature of his alliance with Sher Afzul. It is a pity 
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one cannot know exactly wlj^t is behind 'a big stone 
wall, without k'oing r« und it to see. Dozens of reports 
were^fretly conveyed to me, that Umra,Khdn only 
waited foi* j sim to seize Sher Afzul, declare himself 
on my Aide, and so regain his old position in the good 
fkvoi^r .of the Government of India ; and, on the other 
hand, that Sher Afzul was constrained in all his actions 
by 'nis 'lalse friend, and would, if encouraged, desert to 
my camp; and so ‘on endlessly. The Jtruth, perhaps, 
was that they wanted to inveigle me into a wretched 
underground correspondence with both, which would 
convicj* m^^of bad faith, and deprive me of the 
sympathy of (my eccentrfc fellow-countrymen, who were, 
notoriously, more than half-mad ^on such points. But 
I was determined merely ,to sit tight, as the saying 
goes, and watch not unhopefuUy the manoeuvres of 
my opponwts. I was, moreover, firmlj^ resolved to 
allow no possjble enemy to come within arm^s-length. 

/Plotter written by Gurdoh on this day, Maith ist, 
to Moberly at Mastuj, was^thc ?ast news of us for fifty 
days. It is convenient at this point to interrupt the 
narration of events at Chitrdl, and relate what was 
occurring in other places, as a direct result of the 
mystePy of silence in which we were shrouded. 



CHAPTER XIII 

DISASTER AT MAST.UJ ' 

• 

/^N the 26th Febyiary Baird wrote fucm Aiiin to 
Moberly, who was now in command of Mastuj 
Fort, to send Lieutenant J.^S. Fowler, then 

journeying from Gilgit to that place, orr to Chitral. 
Moberly was also tolfl that, wfien Captain C. R. Ross, 
marching from Gilgit with •bis company* of the 14th 
Sikhs, reached ]^ 5 astuj^ and took over command, he, 
Moberly, was#to remain there as political officer — that 
is to s^y, he wa» to be my mouthpieca,in the district, 
and was to manage all the relations between British 
officers and the count/y' folk. Lastly, Baird asked 
that sixty boxes of Snider ammunition, escorted by a 
trustworthy Kashmir officer and fortj^ Sepoys, should 
be sent down to us as soon as coolies were obtainable. 
The cartridges were for the Gilgit district levies ordered 
to Chitrdl, as already explained on page 90, who might 
be expected in abouf a fortnight. Moberly was to send 
word to me when the convoy could start. Lieutenant* 
S. M. Edwardes,* a smart athletic officer, had also been 
summoned from Gilgit to Chitril to help manage the 
levies^or^ their arrival, but two days later (the 28th) Baird 
again wrote to Slobe/lyi altering these plans, and bidding 
Edwardes stop |it Mastuj till further orders. 

Gurdon wrote on the i*st March to tell Moberly that ’ 
certafff mischievous people were trying to stop our mail- 
* Of thet2nd Bombay Grenadiers. 
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bags, and consequently, if letters arrived irregularly for a 
few days, he Vieed noA be surprised. 

Qf\ the morning of the 3rd Ma^ch the political sky 
was loweling at Chitrdl, as will be related in the proper 
place, and Baird sent off an urgent despatch to Moberly, 
the gist of which was this ; If communications between 
.Mastuj and Chitrdl should be* interrupted, the following 
steps must be fe^ken to restore them. The levies, timed 
to arrive at Mastu'j about the 12th March, were to be 
sent, unaccompanied by a British officer, to seize Drdsan 
Fort, a position of great importance marked on the 
map ; one d?.y later Fowler was to follow them with two 
-hundred of ,the Rdghuhath regiment, Moberly going 
also, both for political work apd to command the 
Kashmir soldiers ; Ross and his Sikhs were to hold 
Mastuj. The road between Dr^san and Mastuj could 
be kept opgp without much diffiSculty, and would enable 
us to use the track along the right bank of the Mastuj 
river-— *.yr several marches, unless the enemy were in 
great strength. < , ' 

Our occupying both Drdsan and Mastuj would 
probably insure the good behaviour of the surrounding 
people, as well as make us independent of that terrible 
"lOad mnning above the left bank. Unfortunately these 
letters were seized on the way, and Moberly had nothing 
to guide him except untrustworthy rumour and com- 
leted events. The instructions about the ammunition 
reached him on the last day of February ; al^o vague 
gossip of what was going on in Chitral, the oddest bit 
of wKich was that the Viceroy of India had given 
Sher Afzul a letter to me recommendifig him* for the 
Mehtarship! Nevertheless, there was a stampede of 
certain people inimical to thkt prince from the village 
of keshun to Mastuj. The convoy, under tlifr^om- 
mand of an admirable young Gurkha subaddr, started 
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the next "Inorning dowJ:J^ the valley to Sanogher. A 
day later certain obviously untriftstworthy reports that 
we had beeyn defeated at G^irat, already current amongst 
the people, were renewed, and the convoy gr5s stopped, 
but, on further consideration, again permitted tp' march. 

Ross, with his Sikhs, was ’ said the flsame dgjf, thp 
2nd March, to be at Daspur, from over the Shandiir 
Pass, so Moberly wrote begging him malce a fotced 
march into Mastuj. Gurdon's letter, pointing out the 
possibility of letters bein% stopped, , was^ brought into 
Mastuj on the mornftig of the 3rd, cunningly concealed 
in the lining of the messenger’s breeches. ^Theq^ note 
came from Subadjlr Dhurm Singh, the Gurkha above* 
mentioned, to say that the villagers were helpful, but 
that he was assured it w/is hopeless to try and go 
farther until the;jDroken-down road had been mended. 

The same day Ross, with Lieut. H. ^ Jones, his 
subaltern, and ^Captain ^ Bretherton, the commissariat 
officer, marched in from Laspur with one huiSJ?5d of 
the 14th Sikhs, and Mai)erjy ceased to have a com- 
manding voice in military movements, and could merely 
offer advice in virtue of his position as political officer. 
Ross listened to all that had occurred, and after hearing 
Moberly, and all the evidence producible* finally decided 
that Dhurm Singh and his jparty were to halt at the 
village of Buni and mot return. As soon as Edwardes 
and Fowler, known* to be near at hand, arrived, thef" 
were to^ hurry on to Buni also, when the total force 
guarding the ammunition would amount to sixty rifles. 
It was then to advance with great caution, repairing the 
road/ a5 it wc^nt ; if it were obstructed or attacked, 
he, Ross, would sef out and help it after summoning 
every available "man from ’Ghizr. Poor Ross, sCn ofljcer ‘ 
gallant^idmost to the verge of eccentricity, had delivered 
a momentous judgment. It was his own death sentence. 
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and that of i^iany others besides. How oftfh we sigh 
for lost “ ifs !• .In thv case, it Ross had but listened to 
the a(ivice of Bretherton, a man of experiencp, or would 
not have*ijpade up his mind irrevocably, a double 
massacre., might have been avoided. 

.. a littk^ difficult to understand the precise view 

Ross took. The next day, MArch 4th, he sent a letter 
to Engkindf whjph eventually appeared in the London 
Times of 17th April 1895. He wrote: “We are to 
stay here for further orders, but I fancy I shall have 
to give my own orders in a day or« two. The Chitralis 
have turnec^ .against us, and Robertson’s communica- 
tions with us. are cut. f fancy he will be blockaded 
in Chitrdl. In that caset I shall senior officer for 
160 miles, and, will have to organise a column to re- 
open the communications. The coljjmn won’t be a 
big one, 350 men at the mosi — transport, what we 
catch — food, what that transport can carry. The road 
runs‘' 9 #^g the ^arkhun (or ifilastuj) river, first on the 
right bank, then by^ a bridge ^to the left, and then 
again to the right by another bridge they have broken. 
On the other sid® of the road the hills rise up steep 
— generally precipitous — in fact, it is a continuous 
hefile. •’A pretty job it will be, will it not? . . . We 
are here in a crazy old^ fort, with, however, lots of 
supplies. ...” Thus he seemed to recognise the 
gravity of the situation and evidently understood its 
salient feature, that the Chitrdlis had declared^ against 
us ; but no man appreciates the various factors which 
influence responsible action until that knowledge has 
been forced upon him. Slight instinctive antipathies, 
little personal peculiarities of temper or disposition, 
evep a passing qu&lm of ilhhealth, mdy, in ^an inex- 
perienced man, unaccustomed to reflect upon ani&weigh 
the opinions of others, produce incalculable effects. 
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The day Ross wrote hi| published letterJ"two items of 
information were brought to Maetuj. . A well-known 
noble was •accused ^of stirring up the people^ off the 
district, and Subaddr Dhurm Singh, from !l^tii, sent in 
word that he was about to be attacke3. K.os«» there- 
upon resolved to start at dusl^and mar^ all thjjQMgh 
the night to Buni. He also agreed to Moberly*& 
request, that he would try and seize tjje AouWesome 
Adamzdda on the way. 

On March 5 th Edwarcles and Fowler also set off 
down the valley, as Arranged, and Bretherton recrossed 
the Shandiir Pass for Ghizr. Jones return^e^ atjeleven 
o’clock the same night with a rew men and the prisoner' 
so much wanted. TJie man bad been cleverly caught 
by Ross in a village five miles short of ^uni, and sent 
back to Mastuj ; ^oss then continued his march. All 
manner of false intelligence was brought igito Mastuj 
during the next twenty-four hours, no doubt designedly. 
Its chfef points were that Sher Afzul, having becRi^ven 
a local governorship, ^^a^i v^y friendly with me ; anfl 
that I was sending happy letters to Mastuj, by a 
special messenger, to announce the* end of all dis- 
agreements. Ross came back at 2 a.m. on the 6 th, 
pleased with the results of his journey.* He saM that 
the right bank road was njuch better than that on 
the opposite side, and that everything seemed satis- 
factory at Buni, whence Edwardes and the augmented 
guard o( the convoy were to start for Chitrdl that very 
day. Later, towards evening, a startling note was 
received from Edwardes, written at noon near Kjor^gh, 
whicli Aentioned that people were said to be col- 
lected at Reshun* to oppose him, but that he 
would go on" and send back further information. 
Edwarvdes evidently placed little faith in tflese 
rumours, but suggested that if Moberly thought them 
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true, Ross might perhaps J'move out and support 
him. ‘ . < 

M^oberly showed the letter tq Ross, ♦and begged 
him to r6cjll the convoy at once. Ross, however, de- 
murred'^^in any case, no letter could then have reached 
Edi^j^des in Hime), and decided to take out his full 
^:ompany in the morning to ‘ support Edwardes. He 
sent off* an*ex|^ess to Bretherton to hasten back from 
Ghizr at once with every available man. All the 
notables of the cpuntryside warned Moberly of danger 
down the river, and expostulated' against more men 
being .sent .there. It is certain that Moberly appreci- 
"ated tEe risk, but it was obvious that attempts must 
be made to rescue Edwardes. His plan was for Ross 
to hold the Njsa Gul (the IJIisa ravine) and Buni, while 
more troops and supplies were being? hurried down to 
him. Perh^^^s Ross could not bring his nynd to believe 
that any number of draggle-tailed Qhitrdlis dare, or 
could^Bfppose his splendidly-drilled and equipped men ; 
tfht, however that may be,*hef declined to wait at Buni 
for reinforcements. It is more difficult than can be 
easily believed for a British-bred officer, without war 
experience, to conceive the possibility of meek-looking 
Orientals suddenly flashing out as formidable warriors. 
The idea seems incredible and ridiculous. Moberly 
seems to have been at his wits' ebd to know how to 
•act Ross was adamant in his determination to take 
only his hundred Sikhs. Moberly, it is said, finally 
wrote an official letter, which he ceremoniously handed 
to his senior, saying that for political reasons, he yrged 
him not to leave the Nisa Gul unprotected, nor to go 
beyond Buni without a stronger force. ^ In reply, the 
not^ was handed back to him, with the brief remark 
that its proposals could not be entertained. 

All the local magnates Were aghast, and as soon as 
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Ross left tife fort they all^fled up . the Yarlchun Valley 
with their families; and from thiit moment, believing 
we were dQomed»t9 destruction, these KhusJiwJiktis 
deserted our cause. The beginnings^ o^ similar 
exodus had been stopped by the reassuring presence 
of the Sikhs when they first aJrived. NC)w the pfi<?ple, 
went away for good. Rbss even refused to state his' 
intentions, probably because he had^^ot' distinctly 
formulated them. But he did a significant thing; he 
insisted upon carrying witli him all the njen’s baggage 
and certain hospital ^luxuries, which suggests that he 
had some vague thought of marching through to Qjitrdl. 
This, unluckily, necessitated %is reducing his food 
supplies — the total number of porters being limited. 
No sooner had he started {han Moberly„ exercised his 
devolved responsihjjlity ^y sending off an urgent message 
to Gilgit for troops and guns. The following day news 
came of a slight jkirmish |Lt Reshun, without any loss to 
EdwarBes ; also that Ross found the villagers Si'^'Runi 
very helpful. No guaj>d%had been left at Nisa GuC 
There is some reason for supposing that Ross believed 
the Mastuj people desired that place* to be held from 
purely selfish motives and for their own safety. More 
rumours came on the 9th of continued fighting af 
Reshun. Also an overdue ^^lote from Ross, to say 
that letters sent forward by him on the 7th having 
been brought back, there was little doubt that 
Edwardes was surrounded. Ross added that he 
would try and not get surrounded also. 

R^orts were next received that Ross had de- 
tachecf forty fiepoys, under their, Sikh officer, at 
Buni ; and that the* Sher Afzulites intended to seize 
the Nisa* Gul. * The nodn of March loth saw fhe 
arrival of Bretherton with one hundred Sepoys of the 
4th and 6th Kashmir Regiments from Ghizr. There 
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was an ominous absence oft* all news from down the 
valley on this and during the next day, when there 
was^^nqt a single baggage porter, t* be f©und in the 
district. ' t|je soldiers were to move, they would 
have t6 carry everything themselves. Word came on 
cMsft^ah 1 2th that the I^isa Gul was certainly occupied 
•by the enemy; therefore Mdberly, leaving Bretherton 
in tem’Jjorary command, took out one hundred men to 
see for himself. Although fjeshly fortified the position 
was found eqipty, Moberly dismantled the new works, 
throwing the stones used in builBing them down the 
greatagfavinirf; a useful precaution, because such material 
’is hard to find near the Nisa Gul. Darkness coming 
on, the reconnoitring fferty trudged back to Mastuj. 
Unsuccessful * efforts weije^ unceasingly made to get 
authentic news of what was happening and to persuade 
messengeraF4to carry letters to Burn*. ^ 

The following morning, Bfctherton^ with forty men, 
pusKS? down as far as opposite Sanogher, and brought 
Back two or three fnen, but#tl4ey seemed to have no- 
thing to tell. Owing to the destruction of the Sanogher 
Bridge it was impossible to cross the river. As the 
Punidl levies were said to be on the road from Ghizr, 
lEiot-fobted messengers hurried out to hasten their 
coming. The next three*days passed in great anxiety. 
No rumours, even, were brought In, and all attempts 
to get porters proved futile. Oh the 14th, Colonel 
Phula, an energetic Kashmir officer, arrived frgm Ghizr 
with §ixty men. An expedition was thereupon organ- 
ised for the 1 6th, and as there were no baggage coolies, 
the soldiers had to carry ammunition, blankets* rations, 
everything, without help. Moberly went in command, 
tal^ng altogether one hundred and fifty meif. As the 
Sanogher Bridge was broken, fifty men forded the river 
near Mastuj, to move down fhe left bank, while 
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Moberly, with the reir finder, trampecj down the 
ordinary road on the opposite s^de. .Blit the others 
were soon ,in hopeless difficulty, for a recent f?ll of 
snow on certain dangerous cliffs blocked , 2heir way' 
completely. However, Moberly ’s object was gained, 
for the Sanogher villagers, "perceivings detach^nts 
marching down upon them along both banks, thought, 
it wise to be conciliatory and restore Ihe broken 
bridge. Consequently, the fifty men re-forded the river, 
two and a half miles abcive Sanogher, and the whole 
party, using the rickety, newly-made‘bridge, camped in 
that village. 

Bretherton, signalling from Mastuj, informed Mo- 
berly of the arrival^ there of» fifty Puni^l levies who 
would reach Sanogher that evening. Moberly heard 
from the village&s of ubsper^te fighting at Kor^gh, and 
that a wounded feritish officer and forty sgjdiers were 
at Buni. Wo particulars could be obtained. After 
dark the promised levies 'marched in, and provetl ..^rme- 
what troublesome to m^ag^e, a reputation they ha'd 
also earned for them^lves at Ghizr. Next morning, 
the 17th, at eight o’clock, Moberly rcr crossed the river 
and led his men down the right bank, for he perceived 
how easily the opposite side could be blocked. AViPthei' 
signal from Mastuj told him that a hundred Hunza- 
Nagar levy men would be at Buni the following day. 
Late in the afternoon Moberly reached that village 
and found there Jones, badly wounded, and forty-six 
Sikhs, whom nine were seriously hurt. He at once 
fortified a convenient house, and hunted everywhere 
for iflfisrmaticii. There was no word of Edwardes, 
but all the evidencfe pointed to his having been over- 
whelmed, and annihilated^ by a large force which was 
at that moment in Drisan, preparing for a dash at 
the Nisa Gul and Mastuj. Jones had made various 
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efforts to get letters througl^, to Mastuj to explain his 
crippled condition, ^nd that he could not get back 
without help. 

As if <Moberly were not sufficiently weighted with 

responsibility he now got a letter from Gough at Ghizr 

to that th;; enemy held the road between him and 

..trupis ; and asking for men. ‘Also another from Gilgit, 

which • shcKA^ed that no troops were on their way to 

reinforce him. Jones, Phula, and Moberly thereupon 

held a council of war, and decided that their only hope 

was to try and elude the Drisan force by a rapid 

night marcl> into Mastuj. Moberly had previously 

^told fKe local headmen that he intended to return next 
.1 

day by the left bank ; but as soon it was dark enough, 
he transported the whole of the party over the river, 
and began his forlorn Iriarcir to ^Mastuj. It was 
terribly difficult, the men being stupid from fatigue 
and sleepiness, while the Sikhs were sbmewhat de- 
mofijiscd from* disaster. On^' point told in Moberly*s 
iuvour. It was tlje annual Musalmdn fast month, 
consequently it was nearly certain that a Drdsan 
intercepting forc^ would start later, not before nine 
or half-past, because, after starving till sundown, they 
v.'ould- have to cook and eat before setting out to 
fight. Also Moberly’s stratagem about returning 
by the other side bore ' fruit. The village of Awi, 
directly blocking the left bank ^^oad, was seen to 
be held strongly by the enemy, whose crowded 
watch-fires twinkled like baleful red stars across the 
river. 

Colonel Phula did wonders in keeping thtf men 
together. The Puniilis, sent forwa'rd to hold the Nisa 
Gul, behaved admirably. Progress was slovf, and at 
thrSe o’clock a halt for two hours was compulsory, 
as the men were dead beat. The Kashmir troops, 
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sooner than see valuable Immunit^on destfoyed, volun- 
teered at Buni to each carry twenty additional roi^nds 
of the surphis Milrtini-Henry cartridges belonging to 
the Sikhs, in addition to his own loftd, ^lreg,dy of 
crushing weight, on the understanding^ that if he 
found it too heavy he; was to get the nedrat ' 
native officer’s permission and throw it intOfcthe;^ri\jen 
But only one or two of the men did sp. The exhausted 
soldiers lay down in the figure of a square, the Sikhs in 
the middle, while Moberly organised* a small search- 
party to go back for a straggler, the only man lost on 
the journey. Permission had b^n given that*thost^ho 
desired it might have one “ tot ” of rum before starting, 
and no more, the reillaining liquor to be then thrown 
away. One Gurkha SD»^how> contrived td evade these 
orders, and paid foT it with his life. Finding this man 
, drunk, Moberly hoisted him on to a pony, bin, creeping 
along at the rear, he must have fallen of i» the daitkna^, 
and been killed by one of several small detachments of * 
the enemy who followedj-^ca\iti< 5 usly and doubtingly, the 
retreating column. Moberly moved off again at five 
o’clock, and two hours afterwards came in sight of the 
Nisa Gul. Then all was well. Given the alterni^ve<» 
of a long rest there, or of going straight on, the men, 
though stumbling from fatigue,* with one voice elected 
to persevere, and slowly dragged themselves into the 
fort, after covering thirty-five miles in twenty-eight 
hours, with little food, no regular halts, and under 
excessive burdens. * 

At ]\J^stuj the Hunza-Nagar levies had not behaved 
particularly well, and« they were sent back to Ghizr, 
only the Punidl ipen being Jcept. The rumours of the 
enemy having shown himself on the farther side df 
Ghizr proved baseless, but, although Gough might no 
longer urgently require reinforcement, there was no 
H 
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room for th<j Hunza-Nagar ^riflemen in Mastuj, which 
the enemy were closifig in upon. 

Iffoberly’s march was a remarkable one, admirably 
carried ou' His celerity and astuteness enabled him 
to slip' through just in time. Like all successful soldiers, 
.fS^’'as the knack of transmitting his surplus energy to 
subordinates. 
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THE KORXgH CATASTROPlffe 

• 

T ONES*S Sikhs h^d suffered greatly. • The whole 
J story of Rosses movement is melancholy reading, 
and its final catastrophe forgis a lurid p^cturc^ It 
seems that after Ross started on the yfh March he 
made up his mind ‘definitely * to leave a small party 
at Buni, and take villager porters on with* him to bring 
back Edwardes affd Fowler. While at Buni he heard 
that Edwaid^ was in jeopardy, probably furrounded. 
All thp messengers sent# forward, quickly caine l?^k 
with news that the road was stopped. On the 8tl>^ 
the party left Buni with* a ®large number of coolies 
without loads. The headman of the village went also, 
and gave it as his opinion that the enemy would certainly 
be met, and in force, although he could, not guesfeJuft 
precise whereabouts. About mid-day they came to the 
hamlet of Kordgh, entirely deserted. One or two men 
were noticed from thg road making some kind of signals, 
and a few more were seen scudding up the hillside. 
Ross wrongly assumed that these people were harmless 
villagers, afraid of his Sikhs. The headman is Seiid to 
have r«fiited this, and it was pointed out that simple 
villagers would hardly bolt from British troops without 
reason ; and that a most caytious advance was advisable. 
Whereupon Ross is alleged to have shown annoyarifce,* 
and to have sternly asked the headman how he dared 
to tell lies, and say an enemy was on the road. Such 
115 
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an inexplicable speech of couVse disconcerted the local 
magnate, who i!s reported to have uncovered his head 
— thh last^ appeal of a Muhammedtfn — and, throwing 
his head-dAjss ^n the ground at Ross's feet, to have 
declared solemnly that^ the enemy was at Kordgh 
olii?ir.g the night, and that if he, the speaker, were 
lying the ^Englishman might walk upon him or kill 
him. 'rie* did /not know any more, but if the Sher 
Afzulites had fled away, ,why — the officers were 
fortunate indeed., Ross, unhappily, remained in- 
credulous. 

CX: reaching the Koj-dgh defile, half-a-mile farther 
on, the Sepoys noted with suspicion some empty 
sangars close to the tr^ck, also a^veral men scattered 
over the hillside, but thejr. cqpjrpander remained opti- 
mistic. The defile is the result of tie river cutting its 
winding course through terrible cliffs. A goat, scuttling 
alqpg Jhe high ridges, might starj- a thunderous 
^valanche of boulders down the unstable slopes. At 
the lower end of thii? frightfuir gii'rge the pathway begins 
to ascend from the river above some caves and then zig- 
zags upwards. There the “ point ” of the advanced guard 
was fired upon, and hundreds of men disclosed them- 
selves and set the very hillsides rolling down. Obviously 
the soldiers were in a trip. Everything depended on 
their getting out again, at whatever cost, before the exits 
were closed. The opposing force ‘consisted entirely of 
Reshun villagers, poorly armed but incalculably/avoured 
by their position. Nevertheless, many Chitrdlis are of 
opinion that if Ross had pressed forward with determina- 
tion he might have got through to Edwafdes at' ^eshun, 
though that is very doubtful, or if he had rushed back 
^t once with all his men, he would certainly^ have got 
out. His losses in either case might have been heavy, 
but nothing like what they eventually became. What 
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he did was to order Jon^ back with ten,«men to seize 
the Kordgh end of the defile ; bu^what was formerly an 
empty sangar by 4h»e side of the road was now fuil of 
men, and before Jones reached the last slv^ottfown which 
the rocks were tumbling, only two Sikhs remained wi^ 
him, all the rest being killed or maimed. *He sent 
word of this to Ross, who thereupon withdrew his men* 
into two caves beneath the path and clq^e tSTth? iSver, 
which at certain periods ^f the year submerges them. 
Jones joined them there. During thp nigbt they made 
another attempt to gfit out, and seemed on the point of 
success, at any rate they were getting on hopefully ^^a^vhen 
they were ordered back again. The little® party seems 
to have been fore-daftmed. Al? the next day the caves 
were occupied. A large number of Chitrdlis fortified 
themselves on thorf^pjposite bank in a sangar, whence a 
continuous fire was maintained against the^ikhs, who 
erected br5SSTwoj;ks for protection. ^ 

Th®at night the poor fellows tried to escape by scSffn^ 
the hillside, but were brought up short by a precipice,'" 
as they supposed, where a Sikh was lost It was thought 
that the man had fallen over a cliff, and that the place 
was impassable. Chitralis, on the other hand, say that 
they were within a few feet of safety, there being“ifi 
front of them only a small pi^quet, which fired and ran 
away; that the mari was killed by a bullet before he 
fell ; and they (the ^hitrdli critics) never could under- 
stand hgw the Sikhs failed to perceive that they had 
actually escaped. Be that as it may, they returned to 
the caves once more and passed another miserable day 
without Tfood. Then Jloss perceived he must cut his way 
out at all cost. Starting at two o’clock in the morning, 
they rushed along, losing "heavily. Ross behaved with 
astounding gallantry. It is related that he charged a 
sangar a little off the track by himself, and killed two or 
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three of its inmates v^ith his^ revolver at close quarters. 
Then a stone ‘partially stunned him, and he was shot 
dead. «J9nes and seventeen Sepoys *‘got thfough to the 
plain on Kordgh side of the defile, where two con- 
^cutive masses of charging swordsmen withered up and 
mitred before them, teaching the Chitrdlis their bitter 
' mistake in attacking Sikhs shoulder to shoulder on 
open Aground. 4 But three more men were killed, and 
the remaining fourteen, ten, of whom, including Jones, 
were grievously v/ounded, crawled painfully into Buni 
at six o'clock in the morning, where they found the 
party left tJfere by Ross., These fourteen men and one 
other were tJie sole survivors of the sixty soldiers who 
entered the Kordgh defiib. 

An uncertain number pf- Sikbf* between twenty and 
thirty, failed to follow Jones, and fell^l^ack once more to 
their old h?ding-place, where they were clpsely invested, 
small sjingars Jbeing even buijt on the top edge of the 
^mouths of the caves. For seven or eight days they 
lived there without food« or w^ter, sustained, Harley 
conjectures, by the opium whith Sikhs usually have 
about them. Then three chiefs, Muhammed Isa, 
Yd^ir Beg, and the latter's nephew, came on from 
Ileshun, where they had treacherously seized Edwardes 
and Fowler and slaughtered their following. During 
a parley they swore to spare the imprisoned soldiers 
in return for an immediate surrender. These terms 
were accepted, and the emaciated Sikhs came slowly 
out, broken in spirit and with faltering steps. All those 
unable to walk were at once slaughtered — a^ terrible 
commentary on the trust to be .placed in the word 
of a Chitrdli. The others were shut up in a house at 
^Kalak. Next morning, by the order of the^ infamous 
trio (two of them blood relations and the third a foster- 
brother of Sher Afzul), the hapless Sikhs were brought 
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out singly and hacked to Seath, one man only escaping.* 
Many Chitrilis refused to participate in the butchery, 
for even their lax#cpnsciences were shocked at.the^ per- 
fidy of the chiefs. The killing was done ly*Broz men. 

One comment only is necessary, ft is thi^. In a 
country like Chitrdl the moment a smftll party, 
as Ross’s, allows its gufdes to escape it is in dangert 
At Kordgh the first shot was the si^al ^or •ali the^ 
coolies to bolt ; yet they were of priceless value. With 
their local knowledge, Ross might perhaps have escaped 
either over the hills ^br by fording. Afterwards, his only 
chance was to fight his way out of the trap' at aw cost 
on the instant ; every momeftt of delay jneant tnlt it 
would be more s^fl^rely bar|;Kraded. 

Mastuj fort, during thti 19th, 20th, and 21st of 
March, was set 4r>"'oV(!er f6r a siege; trees were tut 
down, abattis constructed, walls strengthen!^ and loop- 
holed. OfTlhe^ last-mentioned date some of the Rdg- 
hunilh recruits were given a lesson o*n the id 

its uses. But the resuj^ \>5as net encouraging. TRe 
following morning Moberly made a reconnaissance up 
the Laspur valley, and found the enemy in position 
at a place known as the Chakalwat. He was honoured 
by being suspected of meditating an attack, for,Vf^n 
the appearance of his fort;^ men, the enemy rushed 
away to man theij stone shoots. At the foot of a 
precipitous part of* the road a Chitrdli lay dead, with 
two others, moribund, near him. In the darkness 
these, with a dozen others, fell over the drop and 
were badly injured ; but the rest had beea carried 
away,*it seeined, by their friends. This gives some 
conception of the ordinary physical difficulties of 

* This man was reserved that he might be slain by a headmfl«^i jl • 
distance, who was supposed to desire the honour of murdering an in^el 
in cold blood, but who relented. 
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Chitrdl, which claim yearly several victims, even among 
the local peof|)le whoifknow them best, 

Fro/n this date, 23rd March,, .^ivitil Kglly arrived 
on tifie 9tli ^pril, there is little to record. The garrison 
was blockaded,’^ but not closely, and no one was hurt. 
C,^Qgars wera built by the enemy, but the place was 
hevSr seriously pressed. On’ the morning of the 9th 
a sen^fy Reported that he heard cannon, but Moberly 
and Brethertc^i, after listening long and attentively, 
came to the belief that he ifiust have been mistaken. 
The enemy were brisker in attack than usual, and in 
that way coijtrived to mask the retreat of Muhammed 
Isa's "men ?rom the Chikalwat position until it was 
too late for Moberly 1Cu,^intervene effectually. 
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THE VALIANT DEFENCE OF RE^HuS 


A 1 7 'E must now tell whaf had befaUen Edwardes and 
Fowler. 


It was related on page 107 that, on •Marcb»6th, 
Edwardes wrote a note to Moberl^^/rom Kordgh, which 
determined Ross to^glart outvpf^his Sikhs from Mastuj. 
The reason of that letter being written was this. By 
Ross’s orders, Edvt-fdes and Fowler were marching to 
Reshun with every military precaution. Bu^they were 
hampered ^’’the^ length ^of their convoy, and^by the 
tailing-out of the coolies. Their total force consisted 
of sixty fighting men — Dh)jrn^ Singh and his forty rifle-* 
men, now reinforced bjr Fowler’s twenty Bengal (not 
Kashmir) sappers and miners. As therenvere 1 50 porters 
carrying loads, and when it is remembered that on none 
of theChitrdl pathways can two men walk’abreast, itvl^l 
be seen that the problem, how* to provide advance and 
rear guards, as well ^ to properly protect the baggage 
and ammunition, wa# difficult in any case, while, if they 
were seriously attacked on the way, it would be a hope- 
less one. » 

While they were stringing through the Korigh defile, 
where dreadful scenes were to be soon enacted, the guide 
of the party, provided by Moberly, informed Edwardes 
that at Kerigh* hamlet a ffiend had told him of sev^^ 
fighting at Chitrdl, and that this convoy also was to be 
attacked. Edwardes thereupon sat down and wrote to 
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Moberly, anv^ then hu’-ried forward in search of Fowler. 
They decided to go oh as far as Reshun. Of course, if 
they had marched back to Kor^gh, Stnd haked there, we 
should ha<e teen happier in having no brave story to 
hearj^Dut it must be remembered that the whole country- 
was fulJ of false rumours, that everybody on the 
road had been helpful and pleasant, while women and 
girts *V<?fe working peacefully in the fields. Most im- 
portant of all, Edwardes an(J Fowler still believed that 
the Chitralis werq our allies, and that Umra Khdn was 
the common enemy. Also, they ‘conjectured that their 
reinforcen>^nt might be badly wanted at ChitrAl. With 
all the evidence, ac^well as their preconceived ideas, 
tending in one direction it would-be unnatural for two 
high-spirited young officers tp^elect to retreat in the face 
of such plausible reasons for goifi^*^forward, especially 
when thejf^ was a chance of “seeing service.’* Never- 
theless^ they ^losed up their ftraggler«? anST^moved with 
cfffcumspection to Reshun, which they entered at dusk. 
Very soon their guide brought further news that not 
only had there been fighting at dhitril, but it was certain 
that the Chitrihs themselves had attacked the British 
Age nt’s escort. Edwardes interrogated the village head- 
man, recommended to him by Moberly, and, after making 
all other possible inquiries, he and Fowler agreed to halt 
until they had communicated witll Mastuj, and, in the 
meantime, to repair the roadway, which was said to be 
broken down a mile or so ahead. But first a xamping- 
place. must be selected. The village elders suggested 
the polo ground, but the political barometer wa^ falling 
rapidly, therefore, a spot was chosen oh the river cliff, 
where the party could not be surrounded. Vigilant 
jlfliptries were posted, and the last peaceful sle^p for many 
a long day fell on the little force. 

Reshun is a large village — of two hundred families 
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or more — embosomed in steep Ijrfty slopflfs. The tiny 
fields, and the blocks of grey nouses, 'surrounded by 
orchards, afte high*above the Mastuj river, w^^i<m ftbws 
swiftly along the base of precipitous cliffe cAe hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet high. Fym tfife grcaj|^ 
mountain sides behind the village tumble the strei^fiEl-. 
lets which irrigate the land directly or through miniature 
canals, and trickle past the doors of h6me?!ehds. 
The surplus water finds^ its way * through the edge 
of the cliff, where it has cut out two or three break- 
neck pathways, to t6e sand and stones at the river's 
brink. Another and easier cjpscent, a sHbrt distence 
down stream, leads over a frail^feidge to "Pdrpfsh and 
Owfr on the righjp^ank. ^^ill lower down, a great 
rocky spur, nearly thnivsand feet high, blocks the 
space between tlftcJ river and the mountains, and is 
climbed bj^t)i^ tedious track which does tduty for a 
main pad between Mastjij and Chitrdl.^ Yet, from Jhe 
summit of this bold bluff the panting traveller, looking^ 
back, is rewarded by a, sight ^f curious beauty, remark- 
able in melancholy monotoned Chitril because of its 
bright colouring. Perhaps late autumn is the season 
when its charms are best displayed. TJien the v^^e- 
gated willow leaves, yellow, russet, and green tinted, 
the multi-coloured, fruit trass in the close -packed 
orchards, and the gpat chenars, looking as if wrought 
in copper, are still merely elements in a strange colour 
mixturef For the soil of the neat fields and the flanks 
of the surrounding mountains are beautifully red* The 
entire ^picturej^ with its rectangular boundary walls or 
field embankments, and its many hues, remains in the 
memory as a quaint mosaic, charming, but artificial look- 
ing. When a Chitrili lover sings of the ripeness oM||^ 
sweetheart's lips, he compares them to the “ lovely red 
of Reshun soil,” and, indeed, the village is very beautiful. 
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Next mojning, to see how the people would respond 
to his call for porWrs, Edwardes said nothing about 
halting and by ten o’clock on« "hundred and fifty 
coolies Sa|fen4)led at the camping-ground. But as 
only fifty were required to carry loads and building 
^!?8i^erial, th^ remainder were dismissed. When the 
headmen learned that the * convoy was to stay at 
Realign, ‘^he}^ protested that there was no food, but 
Edwardes insisted* that food must be provided. The 
camp was shifted to another position on the river 
cliff, where the bridge, far beIo\f, could be swept by 
its ^re. Dhurm Singly with thirty Rdghundth rifle- 
men, was left as a*^uard for the ammunition, and to 
build a sangar. Ed^ljdes and ^Bowler, accompanied 
by four local Adamzddas,^^ith the remainder of the 
soldiers and the fifty coolies, tH8?>*set out to repair 
the broke^ road. Immediately below R^g^un is the . 
high, steep spur already menyoncd, \^th smooth rocky 
silfface? and /evere gradients. There is a lower path 
’across its precipitous rivar f^ce, but the foothold there 
is dubious, and at certain points rough ladders have 
to be climbed, which precludes its use, as well for men 
carrying loads, as for animals. Fowler took his pony, 
and after the* toilsome climb and the equally difficult 
descent on the other sid^to a level expanse of ground, 
he rode along the water’s edge tolsee if anybody were 
concealed there, and to search for a ford. He only 
discovered one unarmed youth, and time ^id not 
permit of the ford question being properly settled. 

All then went on a little way. Presently they came 
to the entrance of a narrow defile, completfiy commanded 
by a cliff on the opposite side of the river. As a good 
soL^er, Edwardes, in existiri^ circumstances,* was not 
going into such a place without first crowning the heights 
on his left, so Fowler was sent up the mountain-side with 
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eight Kashmir riflemen, to** reconnoitre. PrjSparatory to 
going, both he and Edwardes searaied the* steep ascent 
through telescopes -arid field-glasses, and disco\|5red a 
man, who seemed to have a rifle in his^aijdT high up 
the slope. He was conjectured to be one of 'those 
isolated scamps who were rumoured to b^ going abp^ 
mischievously breaking dbwn roads. • The climb was 
severe, the ground rough ; but after a whilcy* Fowler 
reached a point higher than the top ‘of tl5^ cliff on the 
farther bank, whereon He discerned several empty 
sangars, and, a coupld of hundred yards behind it, had 
a clear view of the little village of .^drpfsh. •5till cliinJ)- 
ing, he made for the spot wher^ the^ man hafl been seen. 
He was almost thei>=*,/when a rifll^ rang out, and two or 
three hundred well-arme^ nTen streaming quickly from 
Pdrpish, lined th& Jfffs, arfd’ began a lively skirmish 
^ across the river. Fowler sheltering his njpn behind 
rocks, fired* ffSck, ^keeping an eye over his slioulder on 
the plice where* he had seen the riflemah. A Corpoail 
was at once killed. Fowler took the dead soldier’s rifle, 
and he and his men ms^e such good practice, that for a 
time the enemy was forced away some distance, for his 
sangars gave ^im no protection, because Fowler, from 
his higher elevation, looked straight doWn into them. 
Bullets nevertheless kept pattering all round, and 
Fowler himself wasfhit at the back of the shoulder, 
though he imaginecf he had merely been struck by a 
stone, pis assailants re-lined the crest of the cliff, and, 
from the direction of their aim, it was obvious that 
Edwardes down below was being driven back towards 
Reshum • 

It was impossibfe for Edwardes to ford the river 
and drive* the*Chitr^Iis from the opposite cliff, sq,. if 
Fowler remained where he was, his party must be c&P 
off, while if they descended the way they came, the only 
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road, it wouy be in the teeth of the enemy. He decided 
to run that rfsl^. Th^Sepoys, on the other hand, would 
have l^^en well content to stay upcier cover. Appro- 
priating 'dje dead corporal's ammunition, Fowler gave 
the order, and down all scuttled as hard as they could 
[jolt, under ^ terrific front fire from across the river; 
’moreover, men now appeared upon the ridges above and 
behind^ §nd started great stones bounding and thunder- 
ing down the ilicline. There is a special Providence that 
watches over wild animals galloping over rough, rocky 
ground, and protetts them from the sportsman ; so to- 
da^, Fowler^ reversed in position from hunter to hunted, 
received that protection «he had so often grudged to a 
markhor. ^^everthete!s^, it was J^tmnge that any one 
escaped. They were in 2^torm otoullets ; one struck 
under Fowler’s foot, anoth’bT* paat*^ through a man’s 
wrist, a third soldier was hit in the thigh. But their 
pace was stfch, as they dodged in and out c/f*th!L boulders, ’ 
thsX accurate shooting was impossible."^ ‘ • 

, Arrived on the op^n flat^ground by the river, Edwardes 
was descried a few hundred ^rdi\ from his former posi- 
tion. It was decided that a box of gun-cotton, lying in 
the open, must be abandoned, because the enemy was 
showing in ever-increasing strength on both sides of 
the river. The soldiers were somewhat unnerved, and 
anxious to be off, and if was evident there was to be 
a race for life to the top of that high bluff which now 
lay between them and Reshun. It was dangerous to 
try the lower path, for, should the cliff ladders 6e gone, 
escape* would be impossible. The Sepoys hastened 
along, followed by the British officsers. Wow a 
charming incident happened. Fowler’s Gilgiti groom, 
weeing for the master he believed ^ to be killed, 
some half-mile ahead with the pony. Look- 
ing back, he saw Fowler, and, without thinking of 
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his own safety — and, of course, he y^as neither 
a soldier nor of fighting stock'U-ran l)ack with the 
mare. The^ man wgunded in the wrist was bleeding 
excessively, so Edwardes and Fowler bandagrpd him as 
best they could, and put him on the pony. Hurrying 
up the spur, the two officers were soon spent, whiK 
high above, on the right, a party of the enemy,' 
Pathdns, raced to intercept them. Fowlei; ^ized 
the pony’s tail, and gave his other hancFHo Edwardes, 
the groom carrying the® rifle. But Fowler, as we 
know, was wounded^ and his arnf weak ; still, by 
continually changing hands, he managed to hold 
on. f> 

At the top of the spur thejix," is a dip between two 
ridges, the road running ov^^r that to the left. If the 
enemy got on to the .wght first, the story was ended. 
However, the pony pulled hard ; the Pathdns were just 
" beaten by of the Sepoys who “ extended ” to keep 
the right ridge* clear. N>svertheless, as Ihe game little 
animal crossed the summit, the epemy pressed close, j 
and bullets flew thickly. Some passed between Fowler 
and the pony ; one lodged in the canfle of the saddle, 
and another passed through the body of a poor sapper, 
whereupon the rider was lifted off, as he could walk 
somehow, and the mortally wounded man was mounted 
in his stead, to be tjken to Keshun, where he died the 
same night. In dej^ending, the pony went much more 
slowly than those on foot, and one or two Sepoys pluckily 
stayed Behind to help Fowler drive it along. At the 
bottom they could not make straight across for Dhurm 
Singh’s' breastwork on the river cliff, because the inter- 
vening ground was “impassable for horses. They had, 
therefore,.^ to keep to the ordinary road, now greatly 
exposed, for yet another party of assailants appeir>jtfl, 
above the village, on the right ; but, although the ground 
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was snicked^ up all round tnem, only one other man 
was hit. 

.Wlxen the sangar was reached^ all pressed together 
under its^ v:all^; but it was overcrowded, and shots kept 
falling in from both front and rear. The fire grew 
*tec43tinually hotter as fresh bands of the enemy came 
up and joined in. A short ‘distance to the left there 
was a wall along the cliff ; it was decided to utilise it. 
Fowler took "^lis Sappers there safely, in spite of an 
excited fusilade from the hills, and then ran back 
again. Next it was settled thac a block of houses, 
abput two, chundred yards distant, must be captured 
before it w/is seized, b^ their assailants. Volunteers 
being called for, DhurTQ Singh . ^,nd twenty of his 
Gurkhas offered themselveS. Bayonets were fixed, and, 
headed by Fowler, a rattling change was made across 
the open, under a heavy shower of bullets. The block 
was carried, cleared, and most of it pgcu^iecl ; the de- 
feliders ^escapfhg through the orchard into adjacent 
houses. Rooms were ^ searched, loopholes hastily 
knocked through and the water-channels dammed up, 
after all available pitchers and jars had been filled ; 
but the enemy, of course, soon diverted the little 
canals. Edwardes, from directing the defence of the 
sangar, where two or three more men were wounded, 
ran over to inspect the new acquisition. To sustain 
a siege in the cliff position was out of the question, 
for it had no head cover, and in Chitrdl it may be laid 
down as a rule that, as one cannot camp near water 
without being commanded on most sides by rifle fire, 
and since a small detachment leaving ith water supply 
is, ipso factOy defeated, roofs impervious to bullets are 
the^nly safeguard. " 

The group of houses seized by Fowler constituted a 
rabbit-warren of contracted rooms, with no light except 
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such as penetrated through the smokeAole in the 
middle of each filing. Some yards in front lay the 
polo ground^ a four«foot wall, with a gate in tjje centre 
intervening; beyond, at a distance of*tw<J or ^ three 
hundred yards, was the main part of ^ the village, 
clustered together. To the right, twenty paces away, 
was a garden wall — bounding an orchard with a thick 
festoon of vine stems, which acted as a screen. Tlfc^olo 
ground, which ran across the front,* sloped diagonally 
towards the left rear. At ftie back, tlje river side, there 
was nothing between ehe cliffs and the fruit trees close 
to the houses. Near at hand were detached ho’,^i^, 
sheds, and walls, which there was «o time “to destroy, 
although they wouW -obviously give excellent cover to 
assailants. Every other consideration had to be 
sacrificed to prepare against that masterful rush which 
was expected momentarily. The sappers weie brought 
m from behiifd^JtJiGir wajl, and all hands started tp 
fortify I'ooms, build up passages, and construct parapets 
on the house-tops, in almost •frantic haste, but on a 
definite plan. One end of the block remained in the 
hands of the besiegers, but the connec1:ing roofs were 
comprehensively broken through, so that the spaces 
disclosed could be fully commanded by a particular 
breastwork, which also prevented the enemy appearing 
on his own house-tops! From tlie hills, as well as from 
the houses beyond the polo ground, there was an in- 
creasing §re. To rush up the fortifications, walls were 
demolished to get at the sun-dried bricks tijey* con- 
tained, and roofing timbers had to be torn out of the 
houses. 

As the dusk deepened, the baggage and ammuni- 
tion from the sangar above* the river were brought in ; 
even wounded men gave their help. Those unable to 
walk were carefully carried. In this category came 

I 
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Edwardes's nice little 4og, shot through the body. It 
seemed certain* she must die, but, if sp, she should die 
amongst ^ friends. On the Gilgit fircritier a^ subaltern’s 
equipment^can* hardly be considered complete without a 
banjo and a fox-terrier. All the ammunition, such was 
.the hurry, had to be built into the parapets on the roof, 
as well as much of the officers^ baggage. A little house 
on the ieft flank was originally occupied, but afterwards 
abandoned because of the danger of isolating its garrison. 
It subsequently g^-ve great trouble. Scarcely had the 
sun set before the moon rose; fciendly clouds would 
ha. '' greatiy helped the^ exhausted workers, who, because 
of the silver light, were obliged to labour in constrained 
attitudes to escape the keen-eyed, marksmen, watchful 
for some one to aim at. No attack was made, and at 
dawn the worn-out garrison got some sort of rest, or 
rather, sofne cessation from high-strung expectancy. 
The seyere nerve strain told on the meli, who, during 
the night, kept firing excitedly — often at imaginary 
objects. Two of ‘thoscc most seriously injured died 
before morning. In the different houses, which were 
infested with vermin, a small amount of food was dis- 
covered, including one or two fowls and a few eggs, but 
water was the chief anxiety. All that collected was 
carefully ladled out by Edwardes and Fowler into the 
men's own vessels, to 'prevent caste disputes. The 
wounded, who showed remarkable stoicism, were tenderly 
helped by Edwardes and Subaddr Dhurm Singh to the 
best cf. their power, “ carbolic tooth-powder ” being the 
sole antiseptic procurable. 

The enemy seemed at length to Realise that his 
profuse expenditure of cartridges must be checked, so 
all day on the 8th March *^he kept fairly quiet ; and, 
without intermission, the garrison worked at the forti- 
fications wherever they could do so without undue 
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exposure. Some baggage had been left* behind in the 
sangar, so whdia it was dark enough for the attempt,. 
Fowler took out S Jjarty and brought in evgrything, and 
then prepared for an adventurous jourhey to get water 
from the river. Two great jars, lashed# to poles, we.^ 
carried and escorted by twelve men and accompanied 
by an Indian water-carrier. Silently the bra^^^llows 
filed out through the trees of the .orchard and headed 
for the cliff. Edwardes enjoined his men to keep still ; 
nevertheless, Fowler had not gone more than a few 
yards when severat rifles were exploded. However, 
Edwardes managed to checl^tfie unsteady*SepoySj^and 
the party resumed its risky maffch. Fowler and four 
men lay on the diff edge as a guard, while the others, 
descending a steep path to ,the river, filled the big jars 
and brought them up again. The sensations of the five 
watchers m^st have been exciting. Actually, a second 
journey was q/a®omplish#d, and, emboldened by success, 
even the pony was taken down and watered. It waj 
the audacity of the whole proceeding that made it safe. 
The possibility of such a cool-nerved exploit could not 
be imagined by the enemy, who subsequently wondered 
why the garrison were, comparatively speaking, so well 
off for water. 

After the moon# was up, tfae men, especially as they 
were warned not to fire causelessly, could hardly be 
kept awake, and some slept as they stood, although 
everything depended on their alertness. Just before the 
light came, a sentry at the polo-ground waj^-rfcported a 
sound.«,as of figging, in the little house which had been 
abandoned. It was resolved to let a Gurkha sergeant 
and three of Ijis men go out and do as they pleased, for 
Gurkhas^*are known to fce clever and wary on such * 
expeditions. But they failed badly. Advancing straight 
at their object, a shot was fired from somewhere, and all 
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came running back. One Sepoy showed a slight cut on 
the hand, probably caused by his own bayonet. It was 
obvious thsat^ nothing in future coulfl^be useAilly done 
without i British leading. 

The roof fortifications were in two sections, defended 
respectively by Edwardes and the Kashmir troops, and 
Fowlqr jvith his Bengal sappers. Immediately before 
dawn the dead^silencje was broken by Edward es*s voice 
shouting, “ Present, fire ! " and^ at the instant, as if by 
magic he had unchacned all the powers of darkness, the 
air was rent with screams, wild war cries, the discord of 
druvUf^, and flie incessant' rgttle of musketry. There was 
a determined* assault, 'chiefly from the polo-ground side, 
from the garden wall and from the hcJlises near the big 
plane tree at the corner of .the polo ground. From the 
last-named shelter the enemy time and again tried to 
charge out, lut were driven back, torn and shattered, by 
Ectvardec*s mer\ firing with deadliest pr«>c»ision at t^Yenty 
yards* range. Behind the garden wall, when all others 
had gone away, a company of Path^ns cursed and 
taunted the besi^ed. Fowler wished to take out a 
party, whip rouna a corner, and " go '* for them, but as 
another rush might be imminent, it was eventually 
decided not to sortie. At length the Pathdns also re- 
tired, shouting as they wei\t that they would get them all 
before long. The losses fell exclusively on Edwardes*s 
post, where the struggle was furious. He lost four 
killed and six wounded, so that only thirty-four men 
remain^\j**«5t to fight out of the sixty soldiers who 
marched into Reshun. While the attack vras in progress 
some Pathdns crept round to the river side, where, 
daylight discovering them, several were §hot. Besides 
the Sepoys actually hit, an astonishing number had 
bullets through their clothing and accoutrements. As 
the enemy dragged away his dead and injured before 
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the light came, it is impossible to say Jiow many were 
put hors de combat ; but the losses were heavy, for the 
courage and d^«nmination of the assailants led to their 
exposing themselves, when the Kashmir sdfdliers literally 
mowed them down. ^ ^ 

The beating of drums and a subdued uproar cqn- 
tinued all day long, and Edwardes's garrison worfetti 
strenuously during the 9th March, preparing ftJr^nother 
night attack, which, however, was' not attempted, for it 
was neither in Pathdn nor any o^her human nature to 
hazard a repetitioh of the slaughter. The i 5 th March 
also passed away quietly. Shots from carefully ^aced 
sharp-shooters harassed th? besieged somewhat ; but 
the latter were principally occupied in burning six dead 
Gurkhas. The corpses were placed in an outer shed, 
with wood and* straw, which were then ignited. It is 
always a satisfaction to their surviving /riends when 
deceased Hiij^us are cremated in the orthodox way. 
Dufing the clay some of the men thought they if^ard 
distant firing, but it was not generally credited. Thete 
is small doubt, however, that it was the rifles of Ross’s 
Sikhs in the Koragh Defile which the exceptionally 
quick-eared were alone able to distinguish. 

As the moon would be later, there ’was the promise 
of two or three hours’ darkness. It was seen that the 
enemy now occupied the w^l on the cliff, whence came 
the glare of watch-fires. There was but little drinking 
water^left, and the energetic defence formed a council of 
war to consider the advisability of a sortie. ^^Edwardes, 
Fowler, and Dhurm Singh discussed the question. The 
last-named observed that the enemy could not be 
surprised, because of his fires. Fowler pointed out that 
for that* very reason her would never see an attacking^ 
party, so a sally was decided upon. Twenty men, all 
that could be safely or even riskily spared, were to start, 
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carrying all tliQ spare water-bottles slung about them, 
Fowler to show the way. Edwardes ^nted to com- 
‘mand, but ^ he was insufficiently acG^frainted 'with the 
ground, so tht long, lithe Irishman, the good rider, good 
s^jortsman, and^^scorner of danger, tightened his belt, 
arid looked to his bayonet and rifle, for an ornamental 
Weapon, such as a sword, would 6e useless. 

The^ &t»ldiers^ paraded quietly in the orchard, and 
crept out stealthily one after the other. Straight in 
front was the reflecj;ion of the fires behind the wall, 
but Fowler led them softly and slowly to the left, where 
the «id sangav was, then turning sharply, they stole 
closer and closer to the lights, expecting every minute 
to hear a sentry’s challenge. The n^^rest glare came 
from a dip in the ground forty yards away. Forming 
in line, Fowler got still nearer. Presently, a party of 
twenty men,^chatting and cooking round a big fire, 
came into, view, while above the edge jgf* the hollow 
app??ared the head of a careless sentry. Fowler ^ave 
the word. The sentry yelled, and the soldiers, rushing 
to the brink of the dip, poured in a volley with awful 
result. Fowler jumped down and dashed at a man, 
but his foot tripping, he fell heavily, while the Sepoys 
sent a stream orbullets over his prostrate body. Only 
one or two of the picket escaped. 

But there was the sangar ahead. There the enemy 
blinded by the firelight, and mistaken about the attack, 
sprung to their wall, and began shooting wildly in/ront, 
while all Jbe time Fowler and his soldiers were rushing 
in from the flank and rear ; too late the fated men dis- 
covered this, and, screaming with terror, tried to escape, 
but bullet and bayonet did their pitiless work, and few 
•got away. Withdrawing his ^ men quickly from the 
light of the blazing fire, Fowler had begun to search 
the ground, when he discovered that Edwardes was 
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being hotly attacked ; therefore, leaving ••all the cap- 
tured arms, he hurried back, for Edwardes had but a 
handful of' men vAth him. By the time the house;^ 
were reached the assault was practically oveif Fowler’s 
men, though cautioned to be silent, cou^ not refrain ^ 
from an exulting cheer as they approached the walls.^ 
However, their leader raised his voice also and warned 
Edwardes, so they escaped that saddest of all fi^istakes 
— to be shot by one’s own friends. ' In tRe morning it 
was found that the enemy had returned to the cliff 
wall and built up stfbng breastworks. No single man 
of the sortie party was hurt; except F®wler, jjuho 
sprained a thumb. His characteristic dash and level- 
headedness combiaed were the best protection his men 
could have. It is true that, owing to the counter-attack 
upon Edwardes, nfade on a supposition that the garrison 
^ was trying to cut its way out, little was gai^ied except 
moral effects, both upon^the enemy and upoi^the be- 
sieged, but those were invaluable. * ^ 

Hunger and thirst began# to obtrude themselves on® 
the nth March, and there was no water to cook with. 
An attempt was made to dig a welk but twelve feet 
down solid rock was struck. The enemy built a crow’s 
nest of brushwood and boards in the *big plane-tree, 
about level with thg fortification held by the Kashmir 
Sepoys. Its occupants were 5 riven out repeatedly, but 
returned as often. At evening it was resolved that yet 
another, attempt must be made to fetch water from the 
river, although the task was now of the gra^t peril, 
for thej^nemy was furiously alert after his terrible lesson 
on the 1 0th. * Unlegs the stars in their courses fought 
for Fowler, this was likely to be his last enterprise. He 
started wfth twelve men, feach carrying five bottles, and < 
a water-carrier and a Gilgit groom carrying skins. This 
time they bore off tq the other side of the old sangar, 
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and, with most surprising luck, hit upon a road which 
climbed the hundred feet down to pie river, although 
,,none of them had e/er been that way before. Parched 
and dry-t(Sngued, the men drank greedily, while Fowler, 
their 'solitar;^ guard, wondered if they would never fill 
the bottles. Then it was his turn to taste water for the 
first time in twenty-four hours. After that, all stole 
back bautiously, and, in spite of taking a wrong road 
for a short distance, reached the fortifications safely. 
Had they not dispovered in* time that they were going 
astray, they must have walked fnto the arms of im- 
pl^ifable enemies. In „some respects this was the most 
daring incident of ihe ^Reshun beleaguerment, and it 
was only by happy fortune that 4 he party escaped 
detection — which meant certain destruction. 

Such is the strength of caste Sentiment amongst 
Hindus that two Sepoys refused to drink except from 
their own bottles filled from tl^e river Qr..^irect from the 
Inciter skin. Those men would have died of thirst 
' rather than act against their religious convictions. In 
the middle of the night the enemy set fire to a shed 
immediately in front of the Kashmir rampart, and threw 
gun-cotton into the flames, but no harm was done, and 
the fire was kept from spreading by all apertures being 
stopped up with blankets. ^ 

Welcome rain fell heavily next day (the 12th), and 
was collected in waterproof sheets. Hardly a shot was 
fired. There was a courtyard in the block, surrounded 
by dogr^ of different rooms and communicating with 
narrow palisages. The roof defences were t(j|jjJay so 
re-arranged that this space being pntereci by desperate 
assault the defenders could fire upon their assailants 
without fear of shooting one another, td^^rdes and 
Fowler now gave up all hope of being rescued, and 
were merely steeled by a grim determination to fight 
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to the finish ; but, about ten o’clock on the morning of 
the 13th, a flag, of truce was thrust above the polo- 
ground wall, and a^athdn, shouting out, “Cea^e firingfi- 
stood forth boldly on the defence side of thS boundary. 
Edwardes sent the Musalmdn jemadar (lieutenant) of, 
Bengal Sappers to meet him, while every one hurried, 
to his post in case of treachery. When Edwardes’s 
officer returned, he related that Muhammed ISa, Sher 
Afzul’s foster-brother, with a large force just arrived 
from Chitr^l, were come to put an ejid to further fight- 
ing, Umra Khan and®I being now friends. Muhammed 
Isa sent also a polite message Ijiat he was %nxiou4>^ to 
speak with the Englishmen. ^ In •the end^ Edwardes, 
after taking counsel with Fowler, decided to meet 
Muhammed Isa, who, in the meantime, had ridden up 
to the polo wall, ^here, during the ensuing interview, 
he was covered by Fowler’s rifle. I 

* Edwardes,* aftgr a tim^ returned with the ne^j^s given 
him By Muhafhmed Isa, which was that negotiations 
were in progress between Umra •Khdn and myself, ' 
whereby the former was to be given the rulership of 
Chitrdl ; and that all disagreement 4 Detween us was 
ended. He furthermore suggested that Edwardes and 
Fowler, with their detachment, should march back to 
Mastuj, whither they would be honourably and safely 
escorted. In reply, fedwardes,*after conventionally ex- 
pressing pleasure at the good tidings, pointed out that 
he could not move without orders from me, and sug- 
gested that the best plan was to frame an armistice for 
the interval which must elapse before an answer to 
letters could bfe received from Chitril. There would be 
no more fighting, the garrison was to be provisioned, 
and the water-tarriers allowed • to go out and fill their 
skin bags. 

Muhammed Isa concurred, with a great show of 
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friendliness, md was profuse in protestations of attach- 
ment to the Government of India. He artfully adopted 
a- not uncommon Oiiental stratagtjm, and impressed 
upon Edwhrdes that, although he, Muhammed Isa, was 
anxious to sf rve him, there were, nevertheless, so many 
.bad characters in the village that no servants should 
leave the fortifications without a guard of Chitrdlis to 
protect** them. Letters were written to me and sent 
out, but shortly ailerwards some men, despatched by 
Edwardes to fill ^y^ter-bags from an irrigation channel 
beyond the polo ground, came hfcick to say that the 
water-couise was broken, while the village was thronged 
with Pathdns and Ghitralis, bristling with weapons. A 
few supplies, including a sheep, were sent in before 
nightfall. Muhammed Isa kept to his part of the agree- 
ment, and hostilities stopped, although Edwardes kept 
unremittir^ watch and ward. Rain fell heavily before 
morning, and continued to falj on th^i 4 \:h March, It’ 
was collected as before, and out of an artificial {cuddle 
the pony had her first drkfik for six days. Mutton soup 
invigorated the wounded, and everyone got some of 
that rest he was 4iterally dying for. 

In the afternoon there was further speech with 
Muhammed Isa, who was now accompanied by Yddgdr 
Beg, a plausible scoundrel, who ^had more than once 
conducted missions to Kashmir, and was consequently 
skilled in the minor diplomatic methods of influencing 
others. He corroborated Muhammed Isa ;n every 
particular, and, as both professed an earnest wish to be 
recommended by Edwardes to my good offices, it cer- 
tainly looked as if I must be in th? ascerfdant. Besides, 
as Edwardes and Fowler argued, if it was otherwise, 
why should the enemy parley at all when one ^determined 
charge with his now overwhelming force would tread 
the few remaining Gilgit soldiers into the dust? 
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At this time the aspect of Reshun all round 
Edwardes's position was as if it had beerl ravished by 
a hurricane. Trees *vfere sliced and boughs spliptered 
branches strewed the ground or hung downwards half- 
severed. A veritable storm of bullets ha^ desolated 
the place. Men occupied ^themselves in digging into 
the mud walls, which were now small lead mines 
profitable to work. No outsider was allow^ to 
approach the jealously-guarded fortifications. Some 
food was sent in, but not enough ; indeed, there was 
but little left in the di^rict now, for many fighting men 
had gathered together, all of whom had to be fed by 
the villagers. • • 

Next day, the iiSth, an inch of snow fell, but the 
ground dried up by the afternoon, when Muhammed 
Isa sent in a polite*invitation to the British officers to 
pjay polo in honour of peace having been m^de. He 
was courteously desired to play his game, but to ^;xcuse^ 
Edwardes and I^owler, who, besides having no ponies, 
were fatigued. But he was not tct be denied, and 
begged that, if they would not take part in the sport, 
they would at least do him the honour \5f watching it. 
There was, he said, that other officer (Fowler) he was 
anxious to see and assure of his devotion. After 
another consultation, JEdwardes^ and Fowler decided 
that it would be wise not to seem to distrust these 
advances, and that they could safely accept Muhammed 
Isa’s courtesy, because those playing polo must be 
directly under the fire of the Sepoys on the ramparts, 
and they, ^e officers, could arrange to seat tWemselves 
under the protection of.their own rifles. Therefore they 
agreed to go, with the proviso that all lookers-on should 
be removed from the polo-gfound wall to the opposite 
side. Muhammed Isa and Yddgir Beg cheerfully 
assented, and, riding up and down, ordered every one 
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across th&rtpolo ground. Edwardes and Fowler care- 
fully instructed and placed their men, and, that done, 
went to watch the game. They were given a native 
bed for\i seat, and Fowler, thinking it was too near the 
encf of the^wall, and perhaps hidden from the garrison, 
pulled it farther into the open. Muhammed Isa played, 
while Yddgdr Beg sat between the two officers to 
entertain them. For some time there were but few 
spectators, ‘ but gradually the crowd opposite grew 
larger. After a ghort while, the ponies being obviously 
over-tired, the game finished ^mewhat abruptly, and 
the British officers, were deferentially asked if the 
dancing might begin. ^ 

It is the custom in Chitr^l always to dance after 
polo, the defeated side having to caper and prance for 
the amusement of the victors. •'They are often, in 
addition^ good-humouredly chaffed in a somewhat gross 
way, ^and exposed to broacj ridicule, especially if there 
are any sheeted bundles seated by themselves, and 
forming the ladies' gallery, to inspire the comical man 
of the winning side. Not liking to seem discourteous, 
Edwardes consented, and the fun began. The officers 
had stood up, meaning to go ; but when they agreed 
to stay a little longer, their seat was pushed somewhat 
nearer to the end of the wall, oi\ the excuse of avoiding 
a muddy patch. This was done cleverly and naturally. 
In minor duplicities of that kind Chitrdlis act their 
part to perfection. Muhammed Isa now placed himself 
betvceen Edwardes and Fowler to watch the posturing 
and gyrating dancers. As the latter becan^fi. more and 
more fervid, the spectators frotn the other side drew 
nearer and nearer, and Fowler noticed that many 
were coming over to the f>rohibited wall. * He jumped 
up and told Edwardes it was time to go, whereat 
Muhammed Isa, who is a tall, powerful man, threw 
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an arm round each of the officers, who wdfe at once 
hurled to the ground by a dozen helpers,* and quickly 
dragged under the waff which hid them from thq/r own. 
men, there to be securely bound hand and foot ^At 
the instant they were seized a volley rang oi^t from the 
fort, and an overwhelming^ rush was made against it 
from all sides. 

The noise of the rifle-fire was terrific and ^^ontinuous. 
Then it began to intermit,^ and finally stopped, when 
men staggered on to the polo ground, carrying dead 
and wounded. Dhurm^Singh, that splendid boy, fought 
like a lion, but the enemy swanked over the h( 5 usetops, 
and by sheer weight crushed out his Hfe and the life of 
his men. The slaughter was great. About a dozen 
were made prisoners — all of them Muhammedans, with 
three exceptions — tllfe rest were killed ; but the losses 
0/ the attacker^ are said to have been astjpunding, 
although it was not until ^he following day, oi^ even^ 
later, that their full extent was realised. 

All this time Edwardes and Fbwler were lying 
bound, trussed for death, as they must have supposed, 
for Chitrdlis have an odd way of tying? superfluously, 
the victims they are about to kill. A big^ Pathdn, the 
man who began the negotiations for a truce, rushed 
up to Fowler and demanded to know where the money 
was. He was told to *‘go to the Devil” — a phrase 
never so heroically employed, I imagine. He dragged 
off Fowler's boots, also the buttons were cut off his and 
Edwardes's uniforms, upon the supposition that. they 
were gold^ All the stores and baggage in •the now 
ghastly block o? housQ3 were brdught out. Cigars and 
cigarettes, included in the spoil, were thrown down 
carelessly oft tfie ground. * Fowler asked for some, 
and a cigarette was placed between his lips and lighted. 
It was probably the only way he could show that, even 
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with his a>ms bound behind him, and in death's very 
shadow, his Soul was unconquered^ and scornful of the 
. treatrpf rjt he had suffered ; for fife has since admitted, 
I bglieve, that he never felt less inclined to smoke in 
his life. • 

After a time, he and , Edwardes were taken to 
Muhammed Isa's headquarters, where the “loot” was 
being sortjfl and inventories made. Next a modicum 
of food, and then a dark„ filthy hut, shared with in- 
numerable vermin and by guards, who kept jerking 
the ropes, to see that their victims were still tightly 
bound, 5rfd who wewt^over the officers carefully from 
time to time to •make sure that no ring or other 
valuable had escaped their cupidity. In the morning 
they were taken before Muhammed Isa, and told that 
Fowler was to go to Chitrdl, and Edwardes to Mastuj. 
Protests fvere of no avail, and the two ^oung men saifl 
^oodljye, never expecting tc^ meet again. Fowler, with 
a rope tied to each elbow, was marched off in front of 
a Chitrdli while ahother«Chitrdli and two Pathans com- 
pleted his escort. They crossed the dangerous foot- 
bridge over the river, where one careless step would 
have set the .prisoner free for ever. 

After Fowler had been taken away, presumably 
only as far as the river's bank, fthere to be murdered, 
Edwardes was conducted to the polo ground. As that, 
equally with the water's edge, is the favourite killing- 
place of Chitrdlis, he felt he was to die forthwith an 
ignominious death. The brave heart of this strong- 
framed, resolute young Englishman supjported his steps, 
even if his knees trembled a little at the cold-blooded 
horror of his fate, and he whispered {o his custodian 
to give him one minute's notice before th*e end came. 
That good fellow, glancing swiftly round, stooped, as 
if* by accident, to press Edwardes's fingers in sympathy, 
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as he murmured a single word, which, in* the circum- 
stances, must be the equivalent to our “back your 
luck.” But it wa5 ftot death Edwardes was going to, 
but to watch a game of polo! Seated {nee ^ more 
by Muhammed Isa on a bedstead, he yas again to 
enact the part of yesterday, and live through the last^ 
twenty-four hours a second time. 
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TWO. CAPTURED OFFICERS 

_ w 

T7OWLER and his escort had trudged no farther than 
Pdrpfsh, the village so activSly hostile on March 
the 7th, whe!h a seriouK ^ispute broke out amongst the 
guards. Tiie Chitrdli couple wanted to take the 
prisoner to Owir ; the Pathdns protested, and backed 
their arguments by that last and strongest of all 
appeals, although it is often put'first by Easterns 
among thfimselves — the appeal to force — sufficiently 
^ggestqd by opening the br^pch of the rifles to show 
they were loaded. In the end, the whole party retired 
into a house for the'night*' What was really in question 
was whether Fowler was to be the prisoner and hostage 
of Sher Afzul or t)f Umra Khdn. 

Next morning, the 17th, the journey was resumed 
down the river bank, which showed that the Pathdns 
had prevailed. The road was bad, even for Chitrdl — 
a mere series of climbs over great bluffs faced by 
precipices a thousand feet sheer. Fowler, still on a 
rope, limped along slowly, for the soft leather boots, 
substituted for those stolen by the big Pathdn, proved 
a poor protection to his unhardened fee^ Bqjides, he 
had determined not to hurry him.self, and his guards 
were complaisant Presently, to his surprise, he was 
told that Edwardes was apprbaching, and a few minutes 
later the two friends were together, heartily con- 
gratulating one another. Muhammed Isa, it seemed, 
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changing his mind about taking EdwardaiS to Mastuj, 
sent him after Fowler. One of the two Chitrdlis with 
Edwardes was thk^ kind-hearted man already men- 
tioned, who was so pitifully sympathetic oif the^ polo 
ground. His tenderness not only included^the prisoner, 
but the poor little fox-terrier “ Biddy ” also, who could , 
scarcely crawl along the easiest portions of the track, 
but was nevertheless recovering from her terrible 
wound. This man at once untied* Fowler, when all 
hurried forward to the next villag;g, lighter in heart, 
and clamorous for food. 

At the end of a good meal it was annOifnced that 
a comj3any of Pathdns were £j][)proaching. c,This news 
disturbed the good Chitrjlli, who, taking the officers 
into a house, hastily barricaded it with the help of 
a villager. Outside there was noise and quarrelling, 
and the anxiety of those within grew momentarily 
deeper. Finally, jt was agreed that the leader of thg 
PatMhs should be allowecf to enter without his weapons. 
The door being opened, a ruffianly-looking man was 
admitted, with a mulla (priest), who ceremoniously 
swore him on the Kordn to do the captives no harm, 
but to hand them over to Sher Afzul at Chitril. In 
spite of his rascally face, the new-comer tried to make 
himself pleasant. ^ leaving soldiered in an Indian 
regiment, he knew enough Hindustani for ordinary 
intercourse. 

The yillagers, though delighted and curious to see 
the two European prisoners, were naturally reluctant to 
feed such a large company when their own stores were 
so slender. At nigl\t, therefore, no one was anxious 
to have the captives quartered on him, and this fact 
led to tedfeus* discussions '’and protests, which gener- 
ally ended in some wretched family being kicked and 
pushed out-of-doors. Its home was then appropriated 
K 
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by the numerous armed men who surrounded Edwardes 
and Fowler in the darkness as well as by day, and 
e^’^en swii;led over on to the house-top to watch the 
smob^hole of the apartment which sheltered them. 

Next da>, the i8th, after a march, too bad even for 
* the Pathan Chief, the Mastuj fiver was re-crossed to the 
left bank, and the village of Koghazi reached. On the 
way a large ^compginy of Pathdns was met, whose com- 
mander declared that one qf the officers must return 
with him to Mastuj ; but Edwardes and Fowler, deter- 
mined not to be separated, eventually persuaded the 
new-comeVs" to sleep in the village during the night, and 
await further instructions from ChitrAl. 

Orders came on the 19th for both prisoners to be 
taken to the crafty Sher Afzul. Ponies, though pro- 
vided, were of little use, as the wonderful hanging roads 
and galler,ies of the BaitAri Cliffs having been demolished, 
^^ere w>is nothing for it but f:o clamber over the steep 
rocks, two thousand feet above. After surmounting 
that last obstacle,^ the CtiitrAl Valley was gained, and 
the beleaguered fort came into view. Edwardes and 
Fowler were thfen taken charge of by a strong detach- 
ment of wellrdrilled PathAn troops, led by a colonel, 
who, trained in our service, gave the words of command 
in English. Many of Umra KhAn's regular soldiers 
and nearly all their officers had been in our army. At 
least a dozen well-known British-India regiments had 
representatives engaged in the siege of ChitrAl — men 
proud of their military knowledge and of the service 
which had" given it them. 

From that time forward the prisoners were always 
kindly treated, though closely guarded. ^ Umra KhAn*s 
lieutenants and Sher Afzul allowed them ‘'to see the 
twelve Sepoy prisoners, and permitted two of the latter 
to cook for the officers. There was, however, much 
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difficulty about getting food ; it was explained that all 
grain, not carried into the fort before the siege began, 
had been eaten up by Sher AfzuFs fighting fiien or % 
his allies, who were already tightening the^r belts from 
hunger. Fowler got his boots back from the brigand^ 
who had despoiled him oil the polo ground at Reshun. 
They brought no luck to the ruffian, who was des- 
perately wounded a few minutes fater kt the final 
assault on Dhurm Singles defences. Edwardes and 
Fowler were shown tlj^ battlefield oT the 3rd of March 
(see Chap, xxi.), still dotted with dreadful masses of cor- 
ruption, once high-spirited sol^liers smartly ^accoutred ; 
and Sher Afzul’s successful tactics on that eventful day 
were recounted. 

On the 2Sth of^March they rode to Kiia Drosh, to 
find the redoubtable Umra Khdn strong, big, intelligent, 
jand pious; but somewhat subtle and easily^ ruffled. 
His spotless garb, \irbane fnanners, and kindliness to alf 
about him impressed the British officers, who seem to 
have trusted and liked him from the first, notwithstand- 
ing their miserable plight in the dark* verminous fort, 
with insufficient food. Custom, as usual, had quickly 
conquered anxiety, and, although they must have 
sometimes reflected upon their perpetual liability to 
be murdered, the tliought prt)bably troubled them 
little. 

Two days later the Lowari Pass was crossed in deep 
snow, a blizzard raging all the time. Edwardes suffered 
greatly, and became feeble. He and Fowler gained 
some protfcctioi; by wrapping up their heads in Chitrili 
robes. One of their Yellow-prisoners, poorly-clad and 
hungry, could hardly be induced to persevere, the cold 
numbing his faculties and killing hope. A second 
Sepoy, one of the bravest of the brave, died the same 
night. The boot-stealing Pathdn, borne on a litter, 
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perished before the summit was reached. It was a 
terrible march for others beside? the unfortunate 
captives" Kut D(r was reached at last, and rest, warmth, 
and food straightened exhausted backs and lightened 
leaden feet. * Here they were in the country of people 
‘ who crowd into forts at dusk, and never go abroad 
unarmed, even in the sunlight. Abject coolies, crawl- 
ing under htavy loads, carried guns in their hands. 

A couple more stages brought the prisoners, on 
March the 30th, tb the top of J^nbatdi ridge, whence 
they couy ,see their destination, the fort of Barwar, the 
hereditary home of D'rrra Khdn, who dispossessed his 
elder brotfier of li/e and lands by a murder carried out 
with all the picturesque and dramatic circumstances so 
dear to the Eastern mind. Barwar is at the upper end 
of the broad fruitful valley of Jandol. There Ed ward es 
and Fqwter remained many days, studying the useful 
^tirts of^cooking, washing, breechcs-m^king, and b\itcher^s 
work. 

• ^ 

As they had no arms, Fowler fashioned for himself 
a useful bludgeon, carving upon it his name, and felt 
happier. When lonely and in the midst of danger it is 
good to sleep with your fingers on a weapon. It soothes 
as a mother’s grasp soothes a perturbed child. 

The villagers all about were diScussing General Low’s 
movements in alarmed undertones, and already many 
had made off for secret places in the hills. Once more 
the officers were in jeopardy, for wild, fanatical tribes- 
men, in /daily-increasing numbers, prowled about in 
sullen anger. It was necessary to go tout ^s little as 
possible, and only in the evening. From the loth of 
April the excitement over fhe whole district intensified, 
and the danger to the captives from retreating Pathdns, 
furious at defeat, became still greater. On the 12th 
they were taken from Barwar to Mundiah, at the other 
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extremity of the Jandol Valley. The oflfidSrs rode, and 
their escort — twentj^ men in all, half on horseback — had 
to be quick-eyed, nol^for fear that their priso^ejs migjit 
escape, but lest some of the stranger warriors 05^ the 
road should press between them to stab gthe captives 
or shoot at them from 51 short distance. Edwardes . 
and Fowler wore Afghan dress, and were fairly well 
disguised, but Pathdn eyes are keen. After an hour 
or two, it was decided t^at the risk of going farther 
was too much, so they hid themsebres in a village till 
sundown. ® 

But even then, after a mile, or so, thfe •advanced 
guard came galloping back i^ agitation, and all the 
party hurried forward together, the prisoners a little 
way behind. Alongside a stream was a group of wild 
fighting men, with ^ larger detachment beyond ; and 
this is the way the prisoners were got across-jsuddenly, 
the escort, ainftng, their rifles, covered the me% at th^ 
water’s edge, and compelTed them to put down their 
arms and stand clear. With«sullen* brows, the others 
slowly stepped back, whereupon two of the guard stood 
over the weapons, whilst all the rest hurried through the 
water. Such incidents were obviously common, for no 
one, on either side, looked surprised. 

When Mundiah Fort was neared, there was another 
anxious moment, and the officers were earnestly en- 
joined not to utter a word. All pushed their way past 
the gate,,and through an armed crowd, into a courtyard 
beyond. Thence Edwardes and Fowler, with bated 
breath, after much jostling amongst gesticulating, 
excited people, reached the keep and found Umra Khdn 
seated in a small room with priests and secretaries. 

“ Biddy,” thte fiiithful fox-terrier, lost in the crush out- 
side, where a whistle might have cost the prisoners their 
lives, had hardly been mourned for, when a stalwart 
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Pathin appeared carrying the wriggling creature in his 
arms. Already, it had been borne in upon the Jandolis, 
that however unclean a dog may 'be to a religious 
Musalman,‘ yet, if you wish to please an European, you 
must also chf rish his four-footed adorer. Consequently, 
the little slut was hardly less considered than her 
master. 

In an inner ^artment, gained by a ladder, was 
discovered a Peshawer official, a charming Muham- 
medan gentleman, ^ sent to )andol by Major Deane, 
General Low’s political assistarft. At midnight he 
took away ^Idwardes /only one officer was allowed to 
go) carefully disguised, ^leading him over the hills by 
secret paths to the camp of the British troops march- 
ing to the relief of Chitrdl. Before leaving, the young 
officer was given back his sword, ^vhich Umra Khan 
had contrived to obtain from Chitr^l, thereby adding 
one mofTi to his numerous kind actiqns.^ He deserved 
tile warm thanks which Edwardes gratefully gave him. 

For the next *four days Fowler had to be kept 
hidden, so that he might not be seen by the unruly 
mountaineers who had' collected to help Umra Khdn. 
After dark he was taken for exercise upon the roof of 
the house. While it was light he remained secluded 
in the apartments which had forrqerly been the harem. 
The noisy auxiliaries were a constant anxiety. At 
the time for serving out rations they behaved obstre- 
perously ; guns were pointed, and naked steel displayed 
as protests against short weight. On one occasion a 
serious conflict was narrowly avoided. 

There was bad news on the night of the 15th of 
April, for a letter came from Major Deane to say that 
all negotiations with Umra KMn had b^'en* broken off. 
Everything, then, depended on the honour of Umra 
Khdn, and how he would behave on hearing that he 
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was irrevocably ruined. But, although •some of his 
thoughts and methods jar upon western nerves, he has 
never been accusdd*of unnecessary cruelty, |c^ now ^his 
only thought seems to have been how to get fowler 
away safely. About noon, on the i6th#of April, he 
sent him forth dressed ^s a Pathdn, and protected by, 
a few horsemen and some tatterdemalion foot-soldiers, 
all light-hearted, and as gay as if they were marching 
to the sack of Indian cities. Umra Khin pressed 
Fowler’s hand, and wisheS him weJJ. He was dejected 
and nervous, but a high-bred Musalm^n gentleman to 
the last, than whom there is none in the*v^rld more 
admirably courteous. Fowler* promised tcv do every- 
thing he could to, help him out of his scrape ; and so 
they parted, each kindly disposed towards the other. 
I suppose there is British officer in India who would 
not think himself lucky if, by making sacrifices for the 
brave Khdn <jf J^ndol, he could help that pitturesqu^e,, 
individual, who, at one point of his career, not long ago, 
was a kind of Napoleon in miniatiTre. 

Fowler and his companions, pleased with themselves 
and one another, cracked jokes and indulged in playful 
badinage. The troopers allowed no one^to come near. 
Many deeply-suspicious groups of fierce hill-men were 
passed on the way.* At length the British outposts 
were seen, and the cavalry, after cheerful farewells, 
rode back, only the sturdy armed scarecrows remain- 
ing wit^ Fowler, who tied a white rag to his cudgel 
and waved it over his head. Finally, all his com- 
panions, except two, whom he persuaded to accompany 
him unarmed,^ halted six hundred yards from the out- 
posts, and said goodbye, leaving their late prisoner 
fervently hopfng his good-natured friends might not 
send a volley after him — for the Pathan idea of a good 
joke differs somewhat from ours. Soon he came upon 
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a party of Sikhs, who ordered him to halt, and in 
reply to his qubtions, said in an offhand manner, that 
thqv had, officer somewhere near. Then, as he dis- 
mounted, they realised that it was not a Pathin they 
were addressing but a British officer, and they crowded 
to him in excited joy, setting vp a shout which told all 
within earshot that one of the bravest of Her Majesty’s 
soldiers had come hack to duty, out of the very jaws of 
the grave. 
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the 22nd of March, Colonel Kelly was instructed, 
by telegram from Calcutta, to take entire com- 
mand of the Gilgit district, and^co-operate w*itfi another 
force marching direct from India to'Chitrdl.* His regi- 
ment, the 32nd Pioneer, had been at work making a 
road from Bunji to ChiHs all the winter ; but, owing 
to the course of e^nts, and the fevered state of the 
political atmosphere, four hundred of the inen were 
already collected j-t Gilgifc. Of this number, t%fo comr-^ 
panics — that is to say, one-half — were ordered off, ^ 
under Captain H. B. Borradalle, to tiupis on the 23rd 
of March ; the remainder waiting until one - half of 
the mule mountain battery had been Tiurried in from 
Nomal, eighteen miles away on the Huma road, when 
they followed, a day later, as a guard to the two 
seven-pounders. On* the 27th, Borradaile, who took 
over command of the Pioneers, replacing his colonel, 
who had left regimental for general authority, set out 
from Gupis fort together with Colonel Kelly and his 
staff officers, while the mule guns, and their escort 
of two comp?,nies of Mazbis under Lieutedant F. H. 
Petersen, followed this advanced party, as before, at 
one day’s interval. Officially, it is held that the famous 
march to Cliitrdl began on 'the 27th of March, and that 
Gupis was its starting-place. Lieutenant C. G. Stewart 
of the Royal Artillery had been for a short time the 
IS3 
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commander K)f Gupis fort. He relinquished that duty to 
Captain de Vismes, and thenceforward led this section 
of the battery which he had so hiftiringly trained. 

^ At th^t time all the troops between Gupis and 
Chitr^il were^either at Mastuj, which was blockaded by 
the enemy, or at Ghizr, where Gough now held a 
‘detached post, except that Lieutenant Oldham,* and 
forty Kashm/r Sappers and Miners were marching to 
the latter place, where orders had been sent for them 
to stop until Colonel Kelly arrived. 

Mastuj was defended by forty Gikhs, the survivors of 
Ross’s ill-<fated party, {20 men of the 4th (Rdghundth) 
Regiment, .and iifi mdn of the 6th Kashmir Rifles. 
Moberly had long before won his spurs on the Gilgit 
frontier, and under him was the gallant Kashmir 
Colonel Phula. There were also v^jfthin the walls, fifty 
men of the Punidl local levies, and, in addition, the 
woundect Lieutenant Jones and Captafn Bretherton. 
Lf small, the fort was not badly placed, considering that 
it, like all fortified plaoes in Chitrdl, was designed 
against matchlock fire only. As Moberly could always 
count upon the active help of Bretherton, as well as on 
the advice of Jones, he, comparatively speaking, was 
safe enough. 

Gough’s command at Ghizr comprised but sixty 
trained Kashmir soldiers* and a hundred Hunza-Nagar 
undrilled riflemen. These local levies in the sequel 
did admirably, but like all men of that class, they must 
gain confidence in the regulars associated with them, 
and they require one or two successful ^irmishes 
to brace their nerves. Though ijot well placed, the 
Ghizr post was the best available. Rumours were 
abroad that it was shortly to be attacked y also that 
the Direl and Tdngir tribes, from beyond the southern 
* Lieutenant L. W. S. Oldham, R.E^ 
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watershed of the valley, meditated a raid to cut its 
communications with Gupis. The position was a 
difficult and an ^iMxious one, but its commander’s 
patronymic was a pledge that an enemy would find 
him a hard nut to crack, for wherever figl^jting has been 
hardest in India, a Gough has usually contrived to be^ 
there and increase the family renown. 

By the 31st of March, Colonel Kelly’s tiny expedi- 
tion assembled at Ghizr. Four hundred men of the 
32nd Pioneers, two mountain guns, and Oldham’s forty 
Kashmir Sappers, coiistituted a force small enough to 
satisfy the youngest subaltern in Her Majesty’s army; 
but it was of first-rate material, and exceptjonally well 
officered. The ii^fantry, the half-battalion of Pioneers, 
were in hard training from their work in the Indus 
valley. Between Gupis and Ghizr the intervening stages, 
four in number, had been easy enough for foot-soldiers, 
although the 4 ast march was uncomfortable*!^ reason 
of about a foot of snow •on the ground, with intervals 
of mud ard slush. Indeed, th^ chief interest had centred 
in the mule battery, and in the possibility of its getting 
along. Slowly and laboriously it climbed over the 
difficult hill-track, which was the sole road, without loss, 
although at one place, where the path was buried in a 
great snow-slip, a coyple of mules — one carrying a gun 
and the other a pair- of wheels— tumbled over and over 
down the steep incline for some fifty yards, and stuck 
at the very edge of a five hundred feet drop sheer to the 
river. Stewart, and an equally bold driver, slid after 
the struggling animals and knelt on their heads. Girths 
were loosed, ahd the heavy ordnance saddles got rid of 
and carried up the hill-side. Long powerful straps 
were then tutkled together, and slipped, with several 
tarpaulins, under the frightened beasts, which were 
simply hauled by main strength on to the road. To 
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handle terrified mules, plunging in an avalanche at 
the brink of a ‘precipice, demands sturdy nerves. The 
battery |i»ally arrivea without further mishap, except 
that t]ie Major, a Dogra, and many of his men were 
beginning to get snow-blind. 

Ghizr is a terribly exposed place, 10,000 feet above 
the sea-level. It is an ancient lake-bed of wide extent, 
the upper end converging to a mighty gorge flanked 
by wild rocks, which can be confidently held against a 
hostile force advancing from Langar. Upon these rocks, 
Gough had stationed his Hunza-N£lgar irregulars. Even 
in April tfief cold is considerable, and to add to Kelly's 
difficulties, there were thtlee feet of soft new-fallen snow 
covering the earth. On the ist of ,^pril he made a 
start, but it was discovered that seventy baggage 
coolies had decamped, or gone int^ hiding during the 
night. This was serious, for without them, how were 
the guns#tO be carried over the Shapdifr, if the pass 
proved hopeless for the mules? SitJwart, therefore, 
eagerly volunteered* to rida hard, search the roads, and 
force back any runaways he could catch. Kelly agreed, 
and told Lieutenant A. S. Cobbe of the Pioneers, who 
had charge of the rear-guard, to wait behind at Ghizr 
to help. Some Kashmir riflemen were also sent down 
the road after Stewart, to secure any men he might stop. 
Fearful of being left behind with his guns, Stewart rode 
furiously along -the break-neck paths, overtaking and 
driving back with imperious gestures, supplemented by 
occasional revolver shots over their heads, forty unlucky 
villagers. War is a grim slave-driver, and the gentle 
and innocent who cannot fight ha^e to travail for those 
that do. By this time the poor pony was driven to a 
standstill, but a passing traveller neede'd •no second 
bidding to change horses with a broad-chested Irishman, 
late, perhaps, for a fight. So Stewart returned to Ghizr 
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betimes, and he and Cobbe tramped after the main 
column, yet they had gone but four miles when they 
met the whole of*tBe force returning. 

Colonel Kelly had forced his way through th^ deep 
powdery snow for eight miles, but the fajther he went, 
the greater were his troujjles. At length, on a big plain 
which begins about three miles beyond the wind-swept 
hamlet of Teru, all the animals were pounded hopelessly ; 
they could do nothing bjit plunge and flounder in the 
snow. Since there was no help for it, the “ retire ” had 
to be sounded, and tfie little force, turning in its tracks, 
trudged to Ghizr again in deyection. The younger 
officers, especially, were inconsolable. It v^sis just like 
their luck, they • said ; everybody else would get to 
Chitrdl except them, and so on, over and over again. 
Had there been some one to blame, some individual for 
them to hang morally in secret, it would have been a 
consolation ; ^tired hearts fretting in disa^ointment 
instinctively demand a scapegoat. Blinding snow began 
to fall, and Kelly determined to w^it at Ghizr till the* 
skies should clear, or until porters could be collected 
to replace the useless transport animals. Tired and 
depressed, blundering along the treacherous path, some 
vaguely imaginative person compared* the scene to 
Napoleon's retreat from Moscow, and everybody became 
Grosser than ever. 

The moment was opportune for an indomitable 
spirit to exert itself, and, as always in our service, the 
occasion produced the man. Borradaile asked leave, 
cheerily^., to halt at the bleak Teru hamlet (three miles 
from Ghizr) with his 200 Pioneers, and to try, on the 
first opportunity, to push over the Shandiir Pass and 
seize La^ur, the highest village on the other side. 
Permission was given him, and also extended to Oldham 
with his forty Sappers, and to the Hunza-Nagar levies 
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as well. Colonel Kelly, his staff, and the rest of the 
force then resumed* their march to Ghizr. All the 
availably ^oolies were handed over to Borradaile, who 
placed guards upon them. These poor people were now 
more precioue than ever, for the day*s experience demon- 
^strated that it was impossible for the mules and baggage 
animals to get through the snow. It was arranged that 
if Borradaile did manage to reach Laspur, he was at 
once to send back all his transport to take over the rest 
of the force. He and Oldham ^ot their men under 
shelter, and with Surgeon-Captam Browning-Smith,* 
and Cobbfe, who came- in later, made themselves as 
comfortable! as they‘Coulcl in a dirty and leaky hut ; but 
what are a sieve-like roof, hunger afid wet clothes to 
men buoyed up with great resolves ? 

All that night and all the nexr*day the skies were 
pitiless, anfd the snowfall never stoppec^ At Ghizr, 
jgtewart ^[nd Gough went i^to conwnittee with the 
latter*s Kashmir adjutant, to decide how the seven- 
pounders could be' takefi over the pass. Upon 
sledges,” said the British officers ; “ By road digging,” 
argued the othef. Next, the possibility of carrying 
the guns was discussed, and it was soon perceived that 
it could only be done if the Pioneers would volunteer 
for the work, and Borrad^iile could Met them undertake 
it, for it was obvious that they would have plenty of 
trouble in getting through the snow themselves with- 
out the added burden of these great loads. With the 
help of the battery carpenter^s tools a rough sledge 
was complefed on the 2nd of April, the runners being 
made of young poplars coated with the tin linings of 
old commissariat chests. Down an inclir|ip,^where the 
snow was only a foot deep,"' the machine was found 

* Surgeon-Captain S. Browning-Smith of the Indian Medical Service, 
the medical officer of the 32nd Pioneers. 
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capable of carrying eight ammunition boxe^ (looo lbs.) 
but up hill it dragged ba^y. Nevertheless, its enthusi- 
astic designers pinrfed their faith upon it, ^and the 
ingenuous Stewart reported to Colonel Kelly his^n- 
viction that the problem of transporting t|je mountain 
guns was solved. In the afternoon he, with Gough 
and all the gunners, besides forty of the Ghizr Kashmir ’ 
garrison, started for Teru — ^where the real difficulties of 
the road began — to make experiments. They carried 
with them entrenching tools, and also wooden spades 
from the village. Oldham, as soon as he heard their 
story, showed the impracticability of the adjutant's 
plan of digging a road, because such a scl^eme could 
not be carried out under several weeks. Thereupon 
the sledge, the child of so much hope, was proudly 
produced, tried, and^found, alas, to be useless in deep 
^snow. Stewart gazed with tragic wistfulness, at Borra- 
daile, longingf'but fearing, to ask that the\Pioneers ^ 
might* help to carry his*guns. Just then the senior 
native officer came up and -earnestly asked that his 
men might attempt it, as they did not want the cannon 
left behind. Borradaile went into the question, and 
having satisfied himself that the suggestion was a 
practicable one, agreed to have it tried.’ It was then 
found that the old subaddr of the Kashmir Sappers 
and Miners had just previously made a similar request 
to Oldham on behalf of his men. 

Early on the morning of the 3rd of April, poles 
were shaped and devices planned for carrying the two 
seven - poynd^rs, with the ammunition, aH of which 
Colonel Kelly sent np from Ghizr at eleven o'clock. 
The snow had stopped. Baggage coolies were very 
scarce, so "everything except the barest necessaries, 
even four pairs of ammunition boxes, had to be left be- 
hind at Teru. Eight sledges had been also constructed 
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and proper! reliefs of Sepoys were organised for 
each load. For thg first two^^miles the going was easy, 
then the deep snow v»as met. 'She mules sank in to 
the-ir^ sfio\ilders and struggled frantically. Even un- 
laden animals could not be driven forward. Certain 
half-bred y^ks, which are peculiar to this district, were 
’ sent for in the hope that they might be able to tread 
a moderately firm path in the snow ; but they could 
not be kept in single file, and even when that object 
was occasionally attained, ^each animal stepped so 
exactly in the tracks of its predecessor, that the result 
was a sev'ies of deep, holes at equal intervals, instead 
of a beateju track.,, * 

As yet another resource the mules were forced 
down and into the river, the idea being to wade up its 
margin ; but close to the bank itwas three feet deep, 
and big stones and sudden drops caused blunders and 
^stumblesf' The cold was so intense Aat even these 
hardy brutes could not stay in the water, while exact 
and painful experfment proved that a British subaltern 
could only withstand the icy temperature for four 
minutes at a stietch. It being hopeless to persevere, 
the mules were sent back to Teru, and the sledges were 
tried. Thirty men dragged at each, but the labour 
was terrible, for the haulers every instant sank into 
the snow to the waist, or even as high as the armpits, 
and the machines proving too broad for the narrow 
tracks, they turned over continually. Therefore this 
plan also was abandoned, and the anxious Stewart's 
last hope put to the test; the loads weje «Iung from 
the poles, and pioneers, gunners, and Kashmir soldiers 
staggered along, straining at the weights^ with hard-set 
teeth. 

No wonder the march seemed interminable. Every 
moment a man fell, when his end of the pole would 
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drop and the balance shift ; then the whole of that 
group would tumble ^^Qijer together. Many of these 
eighty-two devoted "fellows were already in ithe ^ony 
of snow-blindness. The best pace, over the easioroits, 
was three-quarters of a mile an hour. Cight o'clock 
came, the darkness was, as intense as the cold, while 
Langar camp, which Borradaile had hurried on to 
occupy, was several miles away. Mpreover, everybody 
was worn out. It seeme^ clear nothing more could be 
done that night, but a battery havildar (sergeant), as 
a last effort, took on^ of the little cannons, two hundred 
pounds in weight, upon his shoulder and actually carried 
it some distance with merely one nran behind to keep 
it from wobbling. Stewart went to help them, but he 
could hardly stand from fatigue, and the three, with 
the gun, fell exhaus^d into the snow. That settled it ; 
so guns, carriages, wheels, and ammunitjon boxes, 
wrapped in ferpaulins, ^were stacked ancP left, the^ 
soldiers being sent on to camp. 

Young Gough, after strenuously carrying loads all 
day long, had been sent on to see if Borradaile could 
give any more men, but with only just* enough strength 
to stagger into camp, he fell down unconscious. It 
was long before he could be restored. Everybody, in- 
deed, was near the snappir]g-point of nerves and 
tendons. Browning-Smith, the doctor of the Pioneers, 
a fine fellow, helped Stewart to set up the poles to 
mark, in, case of a fresh fall of snow, where the loads 
were left. Those two also brought on the rear-guard, 
and got into ^Langar about midnight — a camp ii,ooo 
feet above the sea-level and unsheltered. 

One might suppose that officers ending a march so 
painful migRtYairly consideV their day's work ended and 
think of food and rest ; but it is so important that the 
soldiers be taken care of, and there are so many details 
L 
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to be seen to personally, that in critical times a British 
officer often seems to work from day to day without 
any intermission. So it was in tills* instance ; all the 
men who arrived late must have their feet inspected for 
frost-bite, and, when necessary, rubbed with snow to 
restore the circulation. Then , they were literally put 
to bed. Two soldiers’ kits were spread upon the ground 
and six men made; to lie closely on them, wrapped in 
two more double blankets, while the remaining two 
sets were put on top. Such duties cannot be safely 
delegated to Oriental subordinatej^f for everything, the 
very existence of the force, depends upon their proper 
performance. Boiradaiie’s advance party had not 
reached camp till long after dark. Happily, the night 
was fine. Many of the Pioneers, old soldiers, cheery, 
though frozen, passed the night sitting round the fires, 
which coujd hardly be kept alight because their only 
►/uel was ' green scrub-wood They talki^d gaily, and 
made jokes of all past and future difficulties, biit the 
younger men were 1:oo exhausted to take part in this 
seasonable bravado. 

Borradaile resolved, guns or no guns, that he would 
take his two cgmpanies over the Shandiir the next day 
to Laspur ; so he now decided to leave Gough’s 
Kashmir rifles behind, ^s well as^^the battery detach- 
ment, in the hope that they might get the guns in and 
then bring them after him. Also, by dropping three 
days’ food, he was able to hand over thirty baggage- 
carriers to Stewart ; and he further promised to send 
back as mikny more as he could spare, ^aftgr he had 
established himself at Laspur. i 

On the 4th of April, with an *^au revoir a Laspur*' 
to Stewart and Gough, Borradaile set out with his two 
companies of Pioneers, the Kashmir Sappers and his 
irregulars, to cross the Shandiir. He had with him, 
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Cobbe, Oldham, and Browning-Smith. Ae little party 
might form some ^tjfHate of the physical troubles in 
store for them, bm they could not gues.# ^h^ the 
Chitrdlis would do, whether they would hc^ the 
Laspur ridges in strength, or fight on tlfe pass. Firsts 
went the levies, who loiew the way, to make a track 
across the snow, which was carefully kept by all the 
soldiers and porters. In time, this. path became fairly 
firm for those in the i^ar, though, at short intervals, 
great holes indicated where the leaders had tumbled 
and fallen through. 

The Shandiir pass is realljj a mountain plain, some- 
what rough, and indented by a (?buple of lakes ; its 
highest point is but 1200 feet above Langar. During 
April its difficulties are great, especially when the 
seasonable melting are accelerated by a hot sun, or 
when a strong wind blows over its dreaj^ expanse 
Cobbe, an athletic yoiyig officer, led the advance^: 
guard, but before the descent to Laspur was reached,^ 
only half of his men were '^hh him ; the others kept 
dropping through the snow, up to their chests, because 
of the weight of their accoutrements, *and because they 
became nearly helpless from fatigue. .The leader, of 
course, was obliged to keep well forward, but the in- 
defatigable Brownirfg-Smith fcept all stragglers on the 
move and cheered them to further efforts. Happily, 
there was a fair proportion of glare-glasses; conse- 
quently, most of the men escaped the pangs of snow- 
blindness, but all alike had blistered faces, and suffered 
horribly fi;on} thirst. Excessive work for two days, and 
the unrestful night at Langar, told on the whole force, 
and many fell out and lay like logs in the snow ; but 
Borradaile*and his officers, by firmness and encourage- 
ment, brought everyone over at last. A kindly stream, 
immediately beyond the pass, gave new life to the 
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flagging. The levies crowned the heights on each side 
of the steep descent, "and ten tionrs from the start the 
deta^hmecat" reached Laspur, so delighted with them- 
selves Hhat the soldiers forgot their sufferings, and 
^ declared themselves to be less tired than when they 
started. Although many of the baggage men gave up 
altogether, most of them carried their loads into the 
village. 

At the top of the pass, tjie advanced guard had 
seen two or three of the enemies' scouts, who made 
off at once. When Laspur was reached, the villagers 
in a body met the troops to beg they might not be 
fired upon, to the aTnusing indignation of the younger 
officers. What people, however uncivilised, they asked, 
could imagine British soldiers capable of shooting un- 
armed men? There was comparati*i^ely little snow on 
the groundy^nd all were hutted except the pickets, who 
^idid to camp out. Next morning, Apri-l 5th, Borradaile 
^ and Oldham set to work and fortified a group of huts. 
During the afternoon, word came that the enemy was 
in force in lower Laspur, whereupon Borradaile took 
Cobbe and eighty of the Pioneers to reconnoitre. 
About a hundred men were seen running away, and 
there the incident ended. 

We must now go back to Stewart and Gough, who 
were left behind at Langar. Making two trips, they 
brought the guns and ammunition boxes into camp, 
finishing the task late in the afternoon. The» dead- 
tired coolies declared, with conviction, that one more 
day's work would kill them ; but the Kashmir Sepoys, 
under Gough, pegged away with unflagging spirit 
Yet every one now doubted if the seven-pounders 
could be got over the pass. ‘Axles were removed from 
the carriages to lighten the loads, and it was decided 
that no ammunition, except one pair of boxes for each 
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gun, and one box of star shell, should be taken. By 
kind words, lavis^...-pi*6mises, arid much petting, the 
carriers were induced to forget their glooAy thg^ughts 
for the time and go to sleep. Everything d^J^nded 
upon the weather, which proved disapflbinting, for orP 
April sth a bitter wind was blowing; nothing could 
be more unpleasant or even dangerous on a long, flat 
expanse like the Shandiir. Nevertheless, at half-past 
seven the guns and carriages moved off, nine porters 
to each load, carefully escorted by Sepoys, and an hour 
later the rest of the convoy was under weiglj. Smoked 
glasses being few in number, most of the soldiers, 
including Stewart and Gough, Became ‘snow - blind. 
To ensure there being some one who could see to lay 
a gun, four men, who had protective spectacles, were 
ordered not to tal?e them off for any reason whatever. 
Before mid-^ay, half the journey was o'^r, and the 
porters sent back by Bijrradaile began to arrive. Late 
in the afternoon, Laspur was jentered amidst the;, 
enthusiastic cheers of its garrison. The track made 
on the previous day froze hard during the night and 
greatly helped the march. Borradaile had more cases 
of frost-bite than Stewart, while the letter had many 
more men blinded by the snow, the glare under the 
blazing sun being * terrific ; •all those without tinted 
glasses suffered acutely. 

When every allowance is made for the determination 
and energy of the British officers, there is still room to 
admire the dogged persistence of the troops, the way 
they toilod r^id strove right up to the exhaustion point, 
and then again and again resumed the struggle in spite 
of rarefied .air, over-strained muscles, and, in many 
instances, the excruciating pain of inflamed eyes. Any- 
one who has traversed the ground under more or less 
identical conditions, is astonished at the rare endurance 
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and fortitude shown by these Eastern soldiers, the great 
majority of whom w6re men bsfxi^and reared on the 
plain^ of kitlia. 

Thb effect produced by this passage of the Shandiir 
'was invaluable. The Chitralis doubted if regular in- 
fantry could cross, while they were certain that guns 
could not ; and to precisely the same degree that they 
grew disheartened, .were the local levies from Punial, 
Hunza, and Nagar astonished and encouraged. From 
this time forward, there are no longer half^complaints 
of their behaviour or conjectures about their loyalty ; 
nothing is heard but a , chorus of praise concerning 
their devqtion and “^bravery, and at the end of the 
campaign Kelly wrote of them officially in terms of 
unstinted panegyric. In estimating the fighting value 
of irregular, undisciplined troops, s'hch as levies, who 
throw in pneir lot with us for pay or _^rom fear, or 
because it may advance their .material or sentimental 
,interests, but rarely or never because of any sympathy 
or affection which we insphe, it must not be forgotten 
that these men can only be relied upon to play a 
winning game. They are alien in religion, in customs, 
and in modes of thought, and know nothing of mili- 
tary discipline, that bond which tightly binds the 
British -Indian soldier to* his British officers, and in- 
duces, as well as maintains, a habit of unquestioning 
obedience in Musalmdn or Hindu to his Christian 
leader. 
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A REQUISITION of all ponies and saddles in the 
Laspur district being made, in order Jo replace 
the battery mules and harne:^ left at Teru, the levies 
collected and handed over to Stewart a5 strange a 
variety of animals as was ever offered to a smart 
artillery officer for military purposes. The assortment 
ranged from a raw-boned, half- starved creature of 
fourteen hands, with a pitiful sore back, d^n to six 
donkeys not moife than 4thirty-two inches high ; in fact,- 
of all those brought in, only five wjere of the least use. ^ 
With their owners, and forty villagers, impressed as 
porters, these five animals were shut up and carefully 
guarded, for upon their safe custody depended the 
mobility of the mountain guns. On the other hand, 
some of the miseries of war were lessened to the 
poor men, because they were well cared for and 
properly fed. 

Although there were alarms which compelled no pre- 
cautions to be omitted, the night passed away quietly, 
and on the morning of the 6th, Borradaile made a re- 
connaiss^c^! in force, to discover if he could communi- 
cate with Mastuj. * He pushed down the valley with 
one hundi^ and twenty Pioneers, the levies, and the 
two seven-pounders, as far as the village of Gusht, and 
two miles below that place found the enemy strongly 
posted on both banks of the river, at the Chakalwat 
167 
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position. Having seen what he wanted, Borradaile re- 
turned to Laspiir after dark. All the gunners, even the 
“ layers,” Vi ore bandages over thefr 6yes, while Stewart 
and^ Gough, now quite blind, were led along the roads. 
The same aftjrnoon. Colonel Kelly and his staff arrived, 
having crossed the pass from Langar, where they spent 
the previous night. Wednesday, the 7th, was a halt, for 
the men were wor^i out after such hard work at high 
altitudes, and a large proportion of them required 
medical treatment, especially for their eyes ; it also 
gave time for coolies to be sent back to Langar for 
the ammunition which ^Stewart was forced to drop 
there. 

On the 8th the whole force camped at Gusht, when 
the enemy was found to be still at Chakalwat, which 
was reconnoitred and carefully sketched, preparatory to 
an attack ^n the following day, while urgent messages 
^were sent‘Dack to Laspur for the Puniil levies, who had 
been left there, The Chakalwat is one of the many 
easily defensible places to be found on this frontier, 
and is well known to all the people as a darband, A 
Chitral general has not to sit down and meditate upon 
the best place ,to make a stand, for the capabilities of 
every good position in the country have been tested 
on numberless occasion^j by actual fighting. From a 
military point of view, Chakalwat is a powerful defence 
against an enemy trying to seize Mastuj, which is round 
a spur in its rear ; but the peculiarity of its being forti- 
fied and held, in this instance, lies in the fact that 
Mastuj, though blockaded by the Chitrdlis,, wi's strongly 
garrisoned by our troops, who could sally out at any 
moment Muhammed Isa, the general in command, 
had therefore to fight with a continual glance over the 
shoulder, to see that his retreat was not imperilled by 
the appearance of Moberly behind him. 




Reconnaissance sketch of CHAKALWAT posiTim, 
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The Chltrdlis held Chakalwat strongly on both 
banks. There the Laspdr torren^ takes a couple of 
bold curves and iS *^shaped like a reversed Each 
concavity of this reversed letter is filled by a broad 
turtle-backed plain, ridged and furrowed^ and across 
the river, opposite to each, is a mighty shale slope; 
that on the Gusht side (on the left bank), with its 
linear outcrops of rocks and its frozen snow-slip, being 
altogether impassable, while that on the right bank is 
indeed crossed by a narrow track leading to Mastuj ; 
but it can be blocked at pleasure by stones rolled 
down the terrific incline from^ the ridges high above. 
Everywhere it is difficult, and in most places impos- 
sible, to descend to the water’s edge. The shale slopes, 
for instance, end abruptly in a continued series of low 
precipices. The crossings between the two banks are 
at the up-stream end of the whole positioj^, a little 
below Gusht, where therp is usually a bridge, and at 
a point near the juncture of the double curves, where, 
with caution, the river may be forded from one enor- 
mous convex “ fan ” to the other, "ilo stop Kelly, the 
enemy destroyed the bridge, and built sangars, which 
commanded the ford from the left or Gusht bank. In 
line with these, and on the same side of the river, along 
the top of the steep river cliffs.., were three similar forti- 
fications, whose fire could sweep the Mastuj road on the 
opposite bank. That path, blocked farther on, by a 
long loop-holed barricade, was also threatened with 
destruction at any moment by small companies of men 
stationed a\i the rocks above to start a thunder of stones 
and debris rushing and plunging down to the river. 
Sharp-shooters were posted on the Gusht side on the 
rocks jutting out from the shale. Their business was to 
harass anyone on the great rugged plain across the river. 
The whole position is well shown in the military sketch 
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opposite, made officially by Beynon, Colonel Kelly's 
staff officer. ’ • ' 

At on the 9th of Aprif, 'Colonel Kelly sent 

the Hunza and Nagar men, under the guidance of his 
own staff officer, straight up the hills on his left (that 
is to say, on the left bank of the river), to turn the right 
flank of the enemy from above, while the Punial men, 
just arrived from, Laspur, were despatched across the 
torrent to climb the hills fojming the right boundary 
of the valley, and dislodge the Chitralis posted there 
to roll down stones. Three houfs later, Kelly moved 
out of Gusht with all Jiis force, except a small baggage 
guard, to • make a front attack. A mile below the 
village, Oldham, with his Kashmir Sappers, improvised 
a temporary bridge for men on foot, upon the site where 
the other had been demolished t>y the enemy. The 
mountaim^uns taken through the water on ponies, were 
afterwards carried up to the ^ big fan* by villagers, care- 
fully guarded. 

The advance was led by Cobbe, with a half company, 
one section of wKich formed the advanced party. His 
men were comnfanded in dumb show, or by the whistle 
— for their British officer was still speechless from 
exposure during the Shandiir march. Next in order 
came Oldham, with his Kashmir Sappers, then the main 
body under Borradaile, one and a half companies of 
the 32nd, and Stewart's guns. Perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that the bullets from the rocks across »the river 
fell harmless amongst this little band. Spread out on 
the huge, rough, and undulating fan, it rr^ust have been 
difficult for the Chitrdli marksmen even to see Kelly's 
drab-coloured men. As the river was again neared, the 
fire grew hotter. Cobbe's second section Vas brought 
up in line with the first, and began with it alternately 
to discharge steady volleys at the greater of the two 
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sangars protecting the ford. Borradaile next sent 
forward the guns, and arfother haM* company of the 
Pioneers, while the'lCashmfr Sappers move#Qver^to 
the left. • 

The seven-pounders were carried into a(ftion by the 
gunners, to the great mental relief of the unhappy 
villagers. The range, 600 yards, was discussed by 
Cobbe, who could scarcely whisper, and Stewart, who 
could barely see, but the J:hird shell broke a hole into 
the sangar nearest the snow-drift, when its defenders 
at once began to boft. Soon the enemy’s fire grew 
slack, whereupon the infantry ^and artillery advanced 
to within 400 yards and attacked the next work, which 
made no response. At the proper moment, the Hunza 
and Nagar men, who had already made themselves 
heard, showed abovdj the river was forded without 
opposition, and all was over. The flying was 

chased^ down tfie left ban^ for a couple of miles, but 
pursuit was hopeless. Native Indian troops might 
as well try to catch a wild gC)at as fugitive Chitralis, 
whose energies on this occasion wer^spurred by the 
knowledge that round the corner th' Mastuj troops 
were probably already on the move to intercept them. 
Luckily for the runaways, the guns had not been heard 
by Moberly. Not nfUch loss ^vas suffered by either 
side in this little affair. Kelly had four men wounded, 
but only one badly hit ; while five or six bodies left on 
the ground, alone gave any clue to the extent of the 
enemy’s casualties. 

The attaak»was nicely planned, and well*timed. If 
the resistance of the* Chitrdlis was not strenuous, it 
must be confessed that they showed effrontery in 
fighting at afl, with Mastuj so close in their rear. 
Muhammed Isa retired with neatness. To distract the 
Mastuj garrison he opened a lively fire upon the fort ; 
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then by the time it was decided that retreating horse 
and foot were not * merely felling back for a stratagem, 
arid MoCoerly sallied out to discoVfer what it all meant, 
the ^quick-moving enemy was beyond reach. After a 
halt, Kell)S fording the river again, marched into 
Mastuj. The Sikhs, saved from Ross's disaster, threw 
themselves at Stewart's feet, and “ salaamed,” with dust 
on their heads. , Sighing, they declared that now the 
guns had arrived all would b|2 well. 

Three days were passed at Mastuj, but not in idle- 
ness. Much had to be done, maAy points to be decided. 
First and foremost, oould the Gilgit force press on to 
the relief of Chitril, or must it wait for supplies and 
until transport was collected ? After careful reflection, 
and discussion with Borradaile, his second in command, 
Kelly decided to advance ; so "HDldham set to work 
knocking down houses and built a bridge over the 
Mastuj river with the timber^ thus obtained. 

On the loth of April, the second detachment of the 
32nd Pioneers, two companies, marched in under Lieuts. 
Petersen and rt* Bethune. They brought with them 
the battery gear and ammunition which had been left 
behind, and . on the nth Stewart, having collected 
ponies from all the country round, tried a hill parade. 
The result would hawe disappo*inted any one but a 
subaltern of a mountain battery on field service, for the 
small, weak creatures could hardly crawl under their 
burdens, several fell, and all were doubtful. However, 
good food and care revived them somewhat, and the 
enthusiastic Stewart actually started oiv^e 13th for 
the Nisa Gul fight, with an imposing string of animals 
carrying the guns, carriages, wheels, anjl ammunition 
boxes in orthodox style, each led by a* local driver 
pressed for the service. Only twelve of these poor 
beasts reached Chitrdl. 
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Muhammed Isa was known to be at the Nisa Gul 
with a strong force prepared to dispute’ its passage. 
The whole position%Vas thoroughly reconnoitged on 
the 1 2th, and a sketch made of it by Beynon, the^taff 
officer. Next morning Colonel Kelly explained the 
plan of attack to his officers. All recognised the fact 
that if the sangars were obstinately defended there 
would be sharp fighting; but the ^troops were in 
splendid heart, as much ^elated at the prospect of 
action as they were relieved to learn that they were 
not to remain at Masttij ; every man was furious at the 
news of the treachery practised, upon Fowler's and 
Edwardes’s party. Oldham dovoted much, care to 
making ladders ; he also collected ropes to deal with 
the enormous ravine which constituted the chief 
strength and defence of the enemy. Kelly, on the 13th 
April, marched to the attack. 

The positioil h^tld by Muhammed Isa was extra- 
ordinarfly strong. It was always asserted by Chitrdlis, 
that to force a crossing from the Chitl-dl side, to attack 
Mastuj, was impossible, and that the aaly way it could 
be carried in the opposite direction (the one taken by 
Kelly), was by a determined advance along, the ordinary 
road, and by battering down all barricades with cannon. 
It is certain that no one in Chitr^l would have believed 
it possible to force the Nisa Gul in the way it actually 
was forced. 

For fiye miles below Mastuj there are two paths, 
one a hill track running dangerously across rocky slopes 
on the right J2g,nk ; the other blundering ovef boulder- 
strewn stony patches, and through an endless series of 
eccentric water channels, which wash round those 
pebbly islets. •This latter road can only be used when 
the waters are low. It, after innumerable fordings, 
makes a last plunge into the main river to join the hill 
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track on the right bank, and ascends with it to a water- 
less corrugated plateau of g^'eat extent, stretching from 
extrenjciy steep slopes on the rfjg^t hand, to end in a 
perpendicular drop to the river bed on the left. The 
farther one fgcts, the wider grows this great grey plain, 
until at the distance of a jnile it attains a greatest 
breadth, when a most remarkable physical feature is 
revealed — an iijimense cleavage, like an earthquake 
fissure, which runs from thejbills on the right, bisecting 
the plateau right through to the river. With pre- 
cipitous sides, its depth is reckoned not by tens, but 
by hundreds of feet.* A more effectual obstacle to an 
advancing army canno*t be imagined. Undefended, it 
would cause delay. The regular road descends to the 
river’s edge at the left extremity or outlet of this 
mighty cleft by a difficult narrow* pathway, followed by 
an equally stiff climb up the opposite side. Horses 
have to be taken over with great c^re ) a few minutes’ 
work would make the crossing impracticable, even for 
men on foot. At the** other or upper end, this vast 
square-cut gull;^gradually loses itself in the hills, where 
the unstable slopes, loosely covered by shale, look im- 
passable for. an ibex. To journey all round along the 
top of the watershed, would necessitate a hopeless 
dHour, Kelly’s difficuj[ties are shown to a small ex- 
tent in Beynon’s reconnaissance sketch, but that does 
not show the chief obstacle — namely, this enormous 
rectangular ravine — nor can it show the fortifications 
built to block the road climbing out of it on the farther 
side at thfe river end. ^ ^ 

The start from Mastuj wasr made at 7 A.M. In 
advance went one company of the 32nd, led by Peter- 
son, with a second company under Cobbe,* as a support. 
Then the main body under Borradaile, with whom was 
Bethune ; it consisted of the remaining two companies 
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of the Pioneers, Oldham and his Sappers, Stewart with 
the mountain guns, and one hundred men of the 4th 
Kashmir Regiment, commanded by Moberly. ^ At ii 
A.M. the plain was reached, when the two leading 
companies advanced in line, but some distapce apart — 
Peterson's on the left. Together, they constituted the 
firing line, and support. No sooner had they extended, 
than the enemy opened fire, and* a native officer with 
the main body was hit by a Snider bullet ; a piece of 
bad luck, when the long* range is considered. The 
Pioneers marched on steadily without firing, the con- 
figuration of the ground preventing their seeing the 
sangars in front, at the same fime, that it j^rotected 
them greatly from the enemy. Peterson first bore off 
a bit to the left threatening the right of Muhammed 
Isa's central defences,# which were designed to sweep 
the ordinary road for about 450 yards, while Cobbe 
attacked the same, four sangars straight in IVont, ad- 
vancing eventually within •'250 yards of them, almost 
to the edge of the ravine. * • 

By this time the guns had been brought up on the 
right, and beyond them, Borradailc's two companies of 
Pioneers were busy silencing the small hill sangars, 
and scattering groups of Chitrdlis on the’ slopes at the 
extreme left of Muhammed Isa's line. The levies were 
posted still farther away ; their orders were to try and 
cross the dangerous shale on the steep inclines which 
border the upper end of the mighty ravine, and then 
attack the sangar marked No. 17 in the sketch. At 
first there w^ some difficulty in getting th^ guns up, 
for bullets were dropping everywhere, and the drivers 
refused to budge an inch. The man witjh the leading 
pony bluntly* declared he would be shot if he did. 
Having no escort, Stewart drew his revolver, put the 
muzzle to the man's head, and explained, that though 
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he might escape the enemy’s rifles, he could not possibly 
escape the officer’? pistol. *The poor wretch saw the 
force this grim logic, and tile guns were brought 
into^ action about 400 yards from No. 17 sangar, when 
the unluck^v driver was at once shot through the 
stomach. It was very hard, but war is hard and cruel, 
and there is no poetic justice in the billeting of a bullet. 
The rest of the animals, and the spare ammunition 
were then sent back a short space to shelter in a dip of 
the ground. Stewart began pounding at No. 17, which 
was Kelly’s chief point of attack, with shells filled with 
sand. "Those with ^bursting charges also break up 
against sj^one fortifications, but the live variety burst 
with the fuse outside a thick wall, thereby weakening 
the blow perhaps, while sand-plugged shell seem to 
concentrate the whole of their • energy in smashing 
themselves stolidly against it. 

This particular sangar, admirably^ built, was hard to 
demolish, but being placed 6n a sharp declivity, every 
stone that fell off in front rolled clear, and was finally 
got rid of. In that way, it was eventually cut down to 
about two feet six inches. In the midst of the 
showers of shot and shell, a splendid-looking dog ran 
out to play. He dashed delightedly at the dust 
knocked up by the bullets, for a few moments, then 
bolted away, poor fellow, with his tail between his legs 
and a shot in his body. Peterson’s and Cobbe’s com- 
panies silenced the central defences, while Borradaile 
on the right, not only kept in check No. 17, as well as 
the other hill posts, but drove the grouQ^ of Chitrdlis 
high up the slopes. The enemy’^ fire everywhere was 
slackening, sa the guns were limbered up, and the 
trembling villagers with their ponies were* sent for, to 
transfer them to a spot opposite sangar No. 12. But 
the battery in moving to the left excited such a heavy 
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fusillade, all sangars waking up to join *in, that the 
Pioneers chaffingly called* to one jinother to give the 
gunners a wide beiirti. It came into action ^again on 
Peterson’s left, at not more than 150 yards in frcyiC of 
No. 12. * 

While the pieces were being laid, only the top 
stones of the sangar wall could be seen. The battery 
havildir-major (sergeant-major) was already wounded, 
two ponies were hit, and another driver shot through 
the chest. Very slowly the guns were run forward. 
The range was desperately close. Gradually the line 
of loopholes rise into view. An anxious moinent and 
— whew! no faces, no rifles, n(? smoke I It^was lucky 
this sangar proved empty, or the brave gunners, little 
more than 100 yards away, would have been terribly 
slated. No. 17 now began to stir again, and had to be 
quieted with a couple of shell ; also, two “ case ” were 
fired, just for*thf look of the thing. TMbn another 
havild^r was hit, a corpcfral shot dead, and a gunner 
wounded in three places ; altogether, 50 per cent, of 
the men on the two guns were hors de combat. As 
there was no more work for the guns at that moment, 
Stewart retired them again some yards while he went 
to Colonel Kelly and obtained permission to search for 
a road down the precipitous face of the ravine. 

The military sketch shows a long gap between the 
enemy’s hill sangars and their main defences. It was, 
in fact, .considered so certain, that in this interval no 
one would dream of crossing the ravine, that it would 
be absurd to build works there. But Mubammed Isa 
was wrong. Noticing this absence of fortifications, 
Oldham and Beynon also asked leave, to hunt for a 
spot where •the ladders and ropes, which the former 
had brought from Mastuj, might be utilised. The two 
eventually found a place, not very promising indeed, 
M 
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but where it was thought an initial attempt might be 
made. Then ‘Oldham hastened back for his Kashmir 
Sapper^s/and Bey non went to rep^r^t the find to Colonel 
Kelly ; Oldham quickly returned and set to work. For 
the first forty feet the descent was comparatively easy, 
so that a man, by holding or) with one hand to a rope 
made fast above, could with the other contrive to cut 
rough steps with ja pick ; but then there came a vertical 
drop when the ladders were^ the only hope. The ad- 
venturous little band was all the time under a galling 
fire. One Sapper was soon mortally wounded, and a 
havilddf shot through the groin. No time was to be 
lost. The stalwart OlSham scrambled down the rope, 
placed the ladder with his own hands, and descended. 
He was followed by a dozen brave fellows. By dint of 
care and coolness in cutting footsteps, all reached the 
bottom ; the lower they got the safer they were. The 
undaunted thirteen next attacked the. opjposite slope and 
found, to their delight, a goat-track, only moderately 
bad, by which they climbed up the enemy's side of the 
ravine. It was a rare deed for one British officer and 
twelve Kashmfr Sappers to cross that awful place to 
meet above them unknown ground and an unknown 
enemy ; but the man who did it (an unsung hero) is 
a member of that famous corps'^ which gave Gilgit an 
Aylmer to blow open Nilt gate, and a Fowler to cover 
himself and his comrades with glory, even amidst the 
slaughter at Rcshun, 

Looking back, Oldham found that Cobbe had lined 
his side oY the ravine with Pioneers, so he stood up, 
waving a handkerchief, lest his party might be fired 
upon by friends, and shouted himself hoarse for them to 
hurry over. The enemy in No. 17, scared *^t seeing that 
a lodgment had been made on their edge of the great 
Nullah, now tried to get away. They raced, singly. 
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over the steep hill-side, but, it is said, only one man 
escaped. At this instant the levies appeared, and 
occupied the deserted work. In some miraculous way, 
they had crossed the stone shoots. Naturally enough, 
they were in no hurry to make the attenf^t ; but were 
finally induced to do so»by Moberly, whom Borradaile 
sent to urge them on. The men in the sangars, on the 
enemy’s extreme right, now also tried to bolt, but many 
were driven into the works again by horsemen placed 
ready for that contingency. Suddenly the flying 
Chitrdlis paused, and%egan to crowd back in jubilation. 
A very odd thing had occ^i^ed, which completely 
deceived them, and might easily have ended tragically 
for Oldham’s isolated party. 

It seems that Oldham brought with him a few slabs 
of gun cotton, in cas^ of need, which were placed on the 
ground near where the descent was made.^ A chance 
bullct.struck these slabs, ljut as they were not detonated, 
they merely began to blaze a yard or so in front of 
Cobbe’s men. The Kashmir Hifles were close at hand, 
preparing to follow Beynon and Moberly, now in the 
bottom of the ravine with a couple of orderlies. As 
there might be other explosives near, Cobbe retired his 
left half company some fifty yards, to a depression in 
the ground, and ordefed the rest of the men to lie down. 
The Kashmir Infantry were also told to fall back, which 
they at once did, in stolid. Oriental fashion, marching 
slowly away, as if executing a drill manoeuvre, to the 
distance of a quarter of a mile or so, when, by good luck, 
they came across an army surgeon, who suggested that 
they should return. They at once wheeled round, with 
great equanipiity. It is, perhaps, idle trf speculate Kow 
far they would have gone if they had not met the 
English doctor, for the Kashmir officers evidently 
appreciated the military virtue of obeying orders. These 
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retrograde movements were misunderstood by the enemy, 
who believed they had won at victory in spite of them- 
selves. »D'ut not for long. Borraefaile hurried up and 
sent €obbe over with his company ; but the enemy by 
this time perceiving their mistake were in steady retreat 
again, followed by Oldham, Beynon, Moberly, the two 
orderlies, and the twelve Kashmir Sappers, who pursued, 
firing volleys as .they went, and enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. The retreating ,Chitrilis stopped behind 
every big stone to take steady aim at them. Soon 
Cobbe and a few of his Pioneer^* appeared, breathing 
hard — for the ropes and ladders were anything but easy 
of descent*— but the ground suddenly falls away to the 
west, so Muhammed Isa’s men got hidden by it, and 
escaped with small loss. Kelly led the rest of his force 
by a road, shown in the sketch, down into the ravine, 
and then i^o again on to the captured position. 

So ended the fight at the Nisa Gul, h brilliant piece 
of work. The loss of the Gilgit force was comparatively 
small, but the troops had, nevertheless, been under an 
extremely heavy fire. It would hardly be credited how 
difficult it is, evfen for careful marksmen like Chitralis, 
to hit drab-coloured men, scattered over a great dust- 
coloured plain. Most of the casualties occurred where 
men were grouped from, necessity, 'as, for instance, about 
guns. Only one British officer was touched, Moberly, 
whose hand, resting at his side, was grazed by a bullet. 
The undulations of the ground gave sufficient cover 
against the direct fire from the defences at the edge of 
the big ravine. Nothing is more uncomfortable than to 
be subjected to a heavy dropping fire from an invisible 
enemy, and rftany of the groups and small parties of 
Chitrklis on the hills were completely hidden. It tries 
the best troops. The Pioneers were admirably steady 
and confident, and their discipline was perfect ; in short, 
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they maintained the reputjition they have long held, as 
one of the best regin^ents of the Puftjdb, Good fighting 
was expected from* them ; but the behavioui* of the 
Kashmir gunners and sappers surprised everyorife, for 
they are not British-India troops, with scieRtific training 
long continued, the possessors of proud traditions, and 
many of them, the gunners particularly, were recruits. 
Stewart’s thoroughness, his tireless* energy, and the 
power he has of inspiring confidence in Orientals, are 
the true causes why yie battery was so good, while his 
daring, physical strength and determination, are gprecisely 
the qualities which impress Ea^rn soldiers, and delight 
their imagination. Young Oldham, too, with his 
splendid dash and go, carried his twelve men across 
the ravine simply by the force of his own brave energy. 
They followed him trustfully, as children obey the voice 
of one they admire and feel to be strong Great as 
were Kelly’s achfbvemente, it must be confessed — and 
he would be the first to admit — that^his officers were of 
wonderful fibre. From BorraSaile, the man of unswerv- 
ing mind and iron resolve, to the youngest subaltern, all 
were of the finest quality. 

The force bivouacked uncomfortably on the plateau 
a little beyond the enemy’s captured works, and opposite 
to the village of Sanogher. In answer to signals, the 
baggage was brought on from Mastuj, under a guard of 
the 14th Sikhs, and the same escort took the wounded 
back next morning. Stewart had to deliver a funeral 
oration to his decimated gunners, and then fhis fighting 
Irishman, with the big tender heart, devoted himself to 
soothing the dying moments of a poor young Kashmir 
artillerymar^ wounded in three different places. He 
was only a boy, and looked sadly out of place in such 
a scene. Next morning, before starting, Colonel Kelly 
spoke a few appreciative words to the battery, and 
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gladdened the hearts of the men. The one fear the 
wounded had was that they niight be left behind. 

The»Aarch from the Nisa GuKto Chitrdl, after a 
visit Vo Drdsan, was most toilsome. All roads had 
been destroyed by Muhammed Isa, and bridges broken. 
Rain, and misery at the camping-grounds, followed ex- 
hausting days ; while the track of the battery was 
dotted with dead" ponies — the requisitioned animals 
being too weak to replace the powerful mules still on 
the wrong side of the Shandiir Pass. Drag ropes had 
continually to be fixed to the guns, and then the men 
pulled for all they werg worth, as the saying runs, to 
prevent th^ overloaded brutes pitching headlong off the 
path. In spite of all efforts, a gun would occasionally 
fall off the road, and have to be laboriously hoisted up 
from the carcass of a broken-backed pony. Oldham^s 
Sappers v^ere unceasingly at work , mending the 
damaged pathways. • 

On the 17th of April the jaded force found itself by 
the water's edge opposite the village of Baranis, the 
road in front demolished to the last vestige, and the 
bridge over the Mastuj river reduced to charcoal. 
There was nothing for it but to ford. The stream 
ran strong. Soldiers and coolies were sent through in 
parties of not less than • four or five, but so heavy was 
the current that several men were washed away — to be 
rescued skilfully by some of the levies who were 
stationed midstream, on horseback, for the purpose. 
The battery detachment stuck to their guns pluckily, 
amidst the rushing water, while the British officers, 
mounted and ballasted with six or eight rifles apiece, 
blundered slowly through the torrent with straggling 
line of Sepoys stringing from the ponies' tails. All 
landed safely in the end. 

Most of the 1 8th was devoted to foraging, so the 
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march was a short one; but the Sappers, as usual, 
worked nearly round the clock. Qn this day, in back- 
waters of the river, lastly remains of mutilaffed bodies 
were seen, doubtless those of the Sikhs murdered at 
Kalak. At the halting-place of Maroi, n^s came that 
Muhammed Isa was holding both banks of a gorge, a 
short distance ahead, called the Gulan Gul. He had 
been falling back steadily one day*s, march in front of 
Kelly, waiting for reinfcycements promised him from 
Chitrdl. When they arrived, he believed he would be 
able to attack with cfttainty of success. 

The Gulan Gul, where fie was now posted, is a 
stupendous defile, whose wild waters race between pre- 
cipitous rocks to hurl themselves into the Mastuj river. 
Near the point of juncture, there used to be a mere 
spider’s thread of a bridge ; the Chitrdlis had burnt it 
down and entrenched themselves on the farther side. 
Kelly^ consequently directed Bethune to recross the 
Mastuj river with a cfetachment, and enfilade the 
position from the opposite tank. * To facilitate this 
movement, at daybreak of the 19th, Oldham started 
with his Sappers, supplemented by sortie of the skilled 
artisans of the Pioneers, to find if the remains of a 
bridge seen on the 17th could not be utilised for the 
erection of another.* They fpund its near cantilever 
gone, the farther one smouldering, and the masonry 
red-hot. Indeed, in the middle of the abutment 
there was excellent white lime burnt in this self- 
constituted kiln. Two of Bethune’s soldiers, and some 
of the Hun^a men, first swam the strong river, and 
then Oldham, finding it impossible to make them hear 
his instructions, plunged into the water. His header 
was applauSed by the levies, who always jump in feet 
foremost, but the stream was icy cold, and the un- 
acclimatised Englishman paid for his unavoidable swim 
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by two months of fever. At the moment the bridge 
was completed, word came lhat it was no longer 
needed. iKuhammed Isa, it seemed? instead of receiv- 
ing reinforcements, received an urgent summons to 
' Chitril, so tife passage of the Gulan Gul was un- 
protected. The whole force arossed as soon as the 
bridge could be repaired, and camped at the village 
of Koghazi, one march from Chitril. 

Cobbe made a reconnaissaijce during the afternoon. 
He had gone about four miles, when men were met 
coming from Chitril, spluttering vJith good news, and 
bringing letters in my handwriting. 

Only one day more, then, and if there were no 
fighting on hand, perhaps some of those arrears of sleep 
and rest which Nature was pressing for, might be paid 
—and how gladly! In the meantime, back to camp 
to hear the ^ first despatches sent out of Chitr^l, with 
mingled feelings of delight for the safety of the garrison, 
^ and pain for the loss of Baird, everybody’s friend, and 
for those who had fallen with him. 
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low’s advance from the south 

• 

\ X T^E must now, to weave in all the threads of the 
^ ^ story, explain, with brevity, what was happening 
in India. On the 1501 March, a division of troops was 
ordered to mobilise on the Pgshawer frontier by the 
1st of April ; and a pronouncement to that effect 
appeared in the Gazette of India. The Government 
commenced to hire camels for transport a week earlier, 
without saying why, and naturally the Indian Press 
became greatly excited at being kept i^ the dark. 
After«a council Aieeting .at Calcutta, the object of the 
expedition was set forth. Major-General Sir Robert 
Low received the command 6f this force, which was to 
march straight to Chitrdl from Nowshera on the Kdbul 
river. 

On the 3rd of April the Malakund Pass was 
stormed, all three infantry brigades taking part in 
the fight, one regiment only® being kept in reserve. 
It was skilfully planned. There are three passes 
leading over that rocky range of hills which must be 
crossed* to reach the Swat river from the frontier 
military station of Marddn. All three were defended 
against General Low. He made a feint before the 
Shahkot, the middle one, with the ist brigade, at the 
same time that the 2nd and 3rd brigades menaced the 
Malakund, the most westerly. Finally, concentrating 
the whole of his force, he rolled it over the Malakund 
before the enemy could parry the manoeuvre. 

185 
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The Malakund is of vast strength, a place pleasanter 
to hold than to attack under a burning sun. Yet, 
althouglj vt was occupied by severe thousand Pathdns, 
they were powerless against the tactics of the British 
general. An- artistic handling of sixteen mountain 
guns, firing crushing salvoes wherever the enemy 
massed, kept the defenders scattered and embarrassed. 
The Guides infantcy, with the 4th Sikhs, were sent up 
the steep hills to the west, but ^t was quickly seen that 
they could not fully carry out their flanking attack in 
time. So the Gordon Highlancfcrs and the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers^ were loused by their Brigadier, 
Waterfield,*a well-known Indian officer, affectionately 
nicknamed “ the bear ” by native soldiers. Racing for 
the honour of their regiments, the men swarmed over 
the rugged declivities at a wondcrflil speed, and breath- 
less but triumphant, had crowned the pass by two 
o’clock, the' 60th Rifles bein^ close <up.* Consicjcring 
their poor armament, for General Low estimated that 
only between a tffird and a fourth were armed, the 
remainder simply rolling down rocks or hurling stones, 
the Pathdns fought splendidly, and therefore suffered 
much loss. The British casualties were comparatively 
few, eleven killed and forty-seven wounded. 

Because of the narrow road(vays, the transport 
animals jammed, and time was unavoidably lost in 
shifting the places of the 2nd and ist brigades, so 
as to get the latter in front. After this was ddne, the 
1st brigade, the following day, had a small but “regular” 
engagement with the enemy, including a cavalry charge, 
to the north of the range, and camped for the night at 
the village of Khir. General Low reconnoitred as far 
as the Sw^t river on the 5th, and a special correspondent, 
the late Major “ Roddy ” Owen, indulged his adventurous 
heart by splashing over to the right bank. He was 
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probably the first European to pass the great stream 
undisguised. On the 7th* a crossing was effected after 
a brisk skirmish, ^nded by a picturesque^ fiounder 
through the rapid water, and a spirited charge by the 
nth Bengal Lancers. Next day, Genera? Low moved 
his headquarters to Chakddra, on the farther bank. A 
contretemps at the Panjkora river, on the night of the 
1 2th, owing to a sudden rise of flood-water which 
brought down heavy timbers and carried away a 
newly-erected bridge, delayed the force four days. At 
the time of this accident the Guides were on the farther 
side, and remained for a time jn jeopardy, losing their 
colonel, one of the devoted family of Dattye that 
sacrifices a son in every frontier war. For three days 
the water continued to rise, as did the Sw^t river also, 
whose pontoon bridge was likewise in danger. As 
General Low^ depended upon that bricjge for his 
supplies, it was an anxiqus time. 

The Jandol valley was attacked on the 17th, and 
occupied without further resStance the next morning. 
General Gatacre set out on the 19th with a couple of 
battalions, some guns and twenty days' food, for Dfr 
and Chitrdl. He is a man whose exploits, based on an 
almost superhuman energy and power of endurance, 
may some day become fabulous. After making a 
record, he sets himself to break it as a point of honour, 
while he was champion road-maker of the expedition. 
He crossed the rugged and tedious Jdnbatdi ridge, and 
had only moved one march beyond, when there came bad 
news from Chitril. Up to the 17th, so ran the messages, 
the tired garrison, thbugh still holding out, were beaten 
to their knegs. Mines had been burrow*ed within a few 
yards of one of the towers, and the portentous gloom 
hanging over the fort might at any instant be broken into 
by the flash of an explosion — the signal that all was over. 
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Between Gatacre and Chitrdl there were at least five 
days’ journey, with pl?ces where the troops must quarry 
a passage '*^for the mules, and more than one spot where 
a dogged enemy could defend himself bloodily. How 
were the besieged, in such urgent case, to be succoured ? 
Time was not only short, but beyond estimate, for any 
moment might date the crash of disaster at Chitril, and 
let loose men, drunk with victory, to rush madly upon 
the other infidels directly in thki line of retreat. These, 
and minor considerations, must have shown themselves 
to the Brigadier without disturbing him. What were 
frontier generals for, bqt to overcome the impossible ; 
Kelly had vanquished the Shandiir, why should not 
Gatacre remove mountains by faith and will, and make 
the Lowari Pass merely the chief incident of a day’s 
long march ? So he signalled to’ Sir Robert Low for 
permission to take five hundred British soldiers, two 
mountain guns, and a few Sappers to rush for Chitral 
at all cost — to save, if it were to be so, and to leave 
nothing undone if it were btherwise decreed. The same 
tidings which had fired Gatacre, equally fired his chief, 
and an answer flew back, that the former might cast 
himself off at once with the assurance that troops and 
supplies would be pressed after him, under the very 
eye of Sir Robert Low, who would himself conduct 
them. 

Gatacre and his five hundred lean, hard-bitten Buffs 
were already stripped and girded for the great race, when 
fresh messengers brought word that the cloud at Chitrdl 
had passed away. So there was no more need for hurry, 
and Gatacre carried his brigade over the Lowari Pass on 
the 25th April, ‘with difficulties that were trifling in face 
of his cheeriness and “ go.” 



CHAPTER XX 


THE STORY GOES BACK TO .CIIITRXL 

• 

TT is now the time to hark back to Chitral itself, and 
pick up the st5ry where it was abruptly left at 
Chapter xii. with the safe retreat of the Gairal detach- 
ments into the fort on March ist. 

On the 2nd March all the troops were in good heart, 
and worked hard in carrying inside certain supplies 
which had been stordd in a large apartment just outside 
the main gate. Thanks mainly to Gordon’s cleverness 
and ygour, we had collected rations to lasf the soldiers 
for three months. But more food stores were wanted, 
because our only hope of dcfcsiding the fort successfully, 
if events forced us to that last resort, lay in our associ- 
ating with us in the siege, willingly ot involuntarily, as 
many Chitrjllis as possible. This unknown number must 
also be provided for. A certain young prince, named 
Asfundiar, a cheery* boy, and, a good sportsman, had 
gone over to Sher Afzul. His house at ChitrAl, full of 
grain, we determined to seize. Amir-ul-Mulk’s men 
were tbld off for this work, but, acting under their 
master’s secret orders, they delayed so long that, in the 
end, the supplies were lost. Whereupon * the Mehtar, 
with maddening simplicity, excused his conduct to me 
by saying that he did not want, needlessly, to multiply 
his enemies in Sher Afzul’s camp. 

Eventually, he with all, or nearly all, the remaining 

headmen decided on a plan of action. My chief native 
189 '> 
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Indian assistant was invited to a conference, where Mian 
Rdhat ShAh, the inc^vidual reTerred to on page 85, acted 
as spokf^an throughout. He bc^;jLn by producing two 
letteic from Sher Afzul — one addressed to his daughter, 
a widow of tJie murdered Mehtar, NizAm-ul-Mulk, and 
the other written to himself, r In both of them it was 
declared that the future relations of Chitral with the 
Government of In^ia were to be on the basis that the 
latter must pay the former ar^ annual subsidy, and that 
no Europeans were to live in the country. Mian Rdhat 
Shdh went on to explain that they had unanimously 
decided lhat Amfr-ul-Mulk and all the Chitr^ll headmen 
present, were collectiveTy to inform me that I was in 
a critical position, and must accept Sher Afzul’s terms. 
There was no alternative. How could we be reinforced, 
he asked, seeing that all the bridges and the worst 
pieces of road had been broken down? If I were 
certain of getting more troops, wc might, perhaps, try 
to hold the fort, but such a pfan was not really feasible. 

I might, indeed, gd with »some of my men to Mastuj, 
travelling up the right bank of the Mastuj river, and 
there collect trcADps preparatory to returning in force, 
while the rest of my escort remained behind in the fort 
with Amfr-ul-Mulk ; but the best plan was for me to 
start without delay for, Mastuj with all the soldiers. 
This was the real gist of the proposals ; it was the old 
plan, warmed up, to catch the Gilgit troops on the 
Baitari cliff. Amfr-ul-Mulk and his friends,* having 
resolved to make their peace with Sher Afzul, thought 
they could ‘'not make a nicer peace-offering than a 
British force, helpless and hopelees, neatly caught on 
those terrible galleries five miles from Chitrdl ! 

It was arranged that my answer should be spoken 
to the chiefs assembled in durbar. They were accord- 
ingly received, ceremoniously, in a large inner room of 
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the fort, Amfr-ul-Mulk being seated upon* a large arm- 
chair at my right. All the British officers were present 
Every precaution a^inst treachery* had been taken. In 
front of Amfr-ul-Mulk and us British officers^^ead- 
men knelt in rows, after the Oriental fashiq^n, on a spread 
carpet, and the conference began. 

After reviewing the existing state of affairs, I went 
on to remark upon Sher AfzuFs apparent alliance with 
Umra Kh^n. His obvious hostility *to the Government 
of India also came in Ifor comment I then showed 
that Amfr-ul-Mulk Jiad been given every chance to 
prove himself capable of ruling the country.* Though 
helped in many ways, and e^^n officially accepted as 
Mehtar as far as my powers permitted, it was clear 
that he could not maintain proper authority, and it 
was equally clear that he had been listening to the 
promptings of ill advisers. By this last act he prac- 
tically resigr^ed^ the Mehtarship in favmir of Sher 
Afziif, but I had detefmined to make his younger 
brother, Shuja-ul-Mulk, the, head of the state, condi- • 
tional on the approval of the Government of India. 

By a gesture, Amfr-ul-Mulk was ^directed to leave 
the arm-chair, which was treated as emblematic of a 
throne, and I then ceremoniously placed the little 
Shuja-ul-Mulk upon it, and formally entrusted his 
personal safety to Captain Townshend, the officer who 
immediately commanded the Kashmfr part of my 
escort. , The silence of profound surprise fell upon the 
durbar ; even Mian Rdhat Shdh lost his presence of 
mind and could only stare fixedly, his face lengthen- 
ing with astonishment. After a time they recovered 
themselves sufficiently to profess acquiescence in the 
arrangement, and to offer homage to Shuja-ul-Mulk 
A further dramatic element was infused into the 
scene when Amfr-ul-Mulk, rising from his lowly seat 
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approached timorously and with a deprecating manner 
to salute his brother. I then explained that as the 
Mehtar was very young he would •require experienced 
advis^rs/tind that IHooked to the princes and headmen 
before me to^instruct him in the duties of government. 

For the present, Amir-ul-Mulk must remain within 
the fort, for outside his life was no longer safe. This 
was strictly true. It was merely the divinity that 
hedges round a Mehtar which preserved him from the 
still, but implacable, hatred of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s rela- 
tions. Bereft of this sanctity, he was so generally 
despised* and disliked that only by compulsion could 
a menial servant be got to attend upon the late ruler 
of Chitrdl. 

Present at the durbar was a murderous scoundrel, 
the wretch who had actually slg.in Nizam - ul - Mulk. 
Campbell arrested him ; his carbine was found to be 
at full cock; but he had been most car»efully watched 
all the time. Shuja-ul-Mulk,* at the instigation 'of his 
uncles, made a firsfr expe^ment of the reality of power, 
by asking that the assassin be handed over to him to 
be dealt with justly. This was done, and eventually 
the unhappy prisoner was marched to the river bank, 
where he was executed with sword strokes. 

In the afternoon, Shuja-ul-Mulk held a durbar in the 
square yard of the public part of the fort. Drumming, 
piping, and rejoicing, of a not very enthusiastic kind, 
announced his succession to the Katiir throne, and 
many people came to make their obeisance to the boy 
sovereign. • 

Sher Afzul, at half-past four, ;yv^as known to be at 
Aiiin with a strong force. All that had passed was 
explained to him in a letter, and he was •warned that 
if he did not come in he must, in the end, be the 
sufferer. 



CHAPTER XXI 


OUR DEFEAT 

/^N the 3rd MarcJ^, a fateful day, a reply came from 
Sher Afzul, and also a document alleged to have 
been sent by the Chitrdli headmen with him. In both 
it was demanded that Sher Afzul be made Mehtar, and 
that his stipulations be agreed to. These letters were 
brought by the prinpe now infamous as Ycldgdr Beg. 
As my illness was severe I received him in bed. He 
was both inteJli^ent and influential, so I*tried every- 
thing* in my power to make him speak out frankly, 
and to find what was actually going, on at Aiiin. After 
a time, by the help of presents, the Chitrdli euphemism 
for bribes, and by friendly and synipathetic talk, he 
gradually softened and told me, confidentially, that 
these letters had no real meaning, as everything turned 
on certain negotiations which were, at that very 
moment, being discussed -by’Umra Khdn and Sher 
Afzul. If those two chiefs came to terms, which 
seemed, inevitable, the latter would immediately press 
on to Chitrcil. 

During the afternoon of the previous dtiy, an alarm 
had gone forth that, Sher Afzul’s advance guard was 
on the great Chitrdl fan, and not more than three 
miles away. A trustworthy Chitrdli, appropriately 
named Wafaddr (faithful), rode out with a few horse- 
men and proved the rumour false. Now, a seemingly 
truthful report declared that a dozen of Sher Afzul’s 
N 193 
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riflemen were actually in th^ Chitral bazaar, a serai- 
like enclo§.ur^. about ‘750 yards froip the fort walls. It 
must|be\i^derstood ^hat we were by no means in a good 
defensive state. On the west, the main gate side, there 
were large guest apartments and guard-rooms, where 
the grain had been stored, ancf to the south and south- 
west numerous detached buildings, comprising the 
temple, pleasure hbuses, and stables. The advisability 
of clearing away these structures had been admitted ; it 
was, indeed, beyond dispute, but uytil all hopes of peace 
were gone, it was resolved that they should not be 
touched, because, in CRkrdli eyes, these royal adjuncts 
of the fort were almost sacred. 

Obviously, it was of the first importance that Umra 
Khdn and Sher Afzul should noj: get their men into 
these buildings covertly, or under any pretence, for, 
once there, with our parapets commanded on every side, 
the fort could be assailed atoa terrible advantage, and 
easily fired. The fact of ^rmed men being in the bazaar 
looked as if the fuse were lighted and an explosion 
imminent. Time was badljjf wanted, not only to clear 
the precincts of the fort and to level dangerous walls, 
but also for loopholing and other measures of inside 
defence. In short, it was necessary, above all else, that 
the advancing enemy be kept at a distance. Sher 
Afzufs designs had been truly gauged, and have been 
already explained, while our main object was to keep 
him as far from the walls as we could, until troops 
marched to our relief, or until he and his followers gave 
up their adventure in despair. 

So I now asked Campbell to take out a sufficiently 
strong party for safety, and make a reconnaissance 
across the Chitrdl plain, to see if it were true that Sher 
Afzul was there with an armed force. This was at a 
quarter to four, and in less than* half-an-hour two 
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hundred of the Kashmfr. Rifles, n^ore -than half of our 
garrison, fully equy^ped, marchecf out Ui|d%r Captains 
Townshend and Baird, Campbell\ being in com- 
mand, and Gurdon accompanying him ^ a “political”, 
officer. I was ill and in great trouble, but my anxiety 
became so strong that Sher Afzul should not get close 
to the fort in its unprepared state, by any crafty Oriental 
stratagem or plausible excuse, thal I got up, put a 
horseman’s cloak over Ay night-clothes, and rode after 
the party. ^ 

Campbell detached fifty Sepoys to hold the serai- 
bazaar, and Baird was sent® away forward with an 
advance party, leading up some slopes on the right, 
to confront about one hundred and fifty men of dubious 
intention on the farther side of a great outlet through 
the valley boundary of hills to the west, and about a 
mile south ot the fort. With Baird thrt)wn forward 
high ^p on the left bank of that big ravine, the main 
body under Townshend coveiring nry old mission-house, ^ 
and between these two a connecting support for Baird, 
and with the serai also hel^ in the rear, there was time 
to discuss matters. All wayfarers were stopped and 
interrogated. Some travelling priests were carefully 
questioned. There .seemed liUle, if any, doubt that 
Sher Afzul, with an armed party, was in a house or 
hamlet hidden from view on the right bank of the 
stream, , whose outrush through the hills Baird was 
overlooking. What numbers were thus concealed could 
not be determined. It was 200 or 400, fertainly not 
more, according to the guesses of our informants. The 
whole of our force, save those men in th^ serai, was now 
on the edge* of a sinuous curve of high ground, which, 
after walling in one side of the polo ground, stretches 
to where Baird was posted. 

One or two housemen, all we had, were sent scouting 
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across and be^yond the polo ground. They, however, 
showed noidi/positiorl to push their investigations farther 
than \jia)Vci-mile or /so. They rofle backwards and 
, forwards, Icolyng very gallant with their long spears, 
but doing little good. The men over against Baird 
were differently described as Lutkho men, ready for the 
fight, and as timorous villagers who had fled for safety 
to the hills. A balance of opinion amongst the native 
Indian officials, the brave Rab 1>Iawdz Khan and others, 
was that they were simple folk teiyified at the sight of 
armed forces. In the end it was settled that it was 
not too late for a furtHbr reconnaissance. Campbell 
thereupon ordered Townshend forward with a hundred 
men ; and in an extended double line they marched 
upon a house which Campbell indicated. Unfortunately, 
this movement necessitated a descent from the edge of 
the plateau W the lower level. Perceiving4:his, Campbell 
sent a mounted messenger after the detachment* with 
the written order, “ teft sho^jlders forward,” which would 
have brought it to the upper ground again, but unhappily 
this note never reached To>^shend, who, following out 
his original instructions, eventually came upon the 
enemy somewhat at a disadvantage. 

Gurdon was now reverted from “.political ” to military 
duty, and placed at CampbelFs service, who sent him off 
with a letter to Baird which embodied my wishes that a 
single shot should first be fired over the head§ of the 
men at the farther side of the ravine, when, if they 
proved to b*e enemies and not simple villagers, they 
were to be steadily volleyed at aivJ driven back. The 
note itself has H^een lost, but there is no doubt that it 
conveyed exactly what was intended. Uflluckily, the 
written word of the English language is not always 
incapable of misconception, and the mood of the reader 
at times influences his grasp of its meaning. 
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Baird read his instructions, and fired a single shot, 
which was at once answered by a vqiley. He then 
decided that a phv'ase Campbell had used * 0 the effect 
that the men across the ravine w^^e “ to be out ” 

of their position, if they proved hostile, cpuld only mearj^ 
that he was to descend from his pjace, cross the bed of 
the mountain stream, and attack ivith the bayonet up 
the opposite slope. No doubt, he was chafing at inaction, 
for with all his kindliness and gentle manners, there was 
no braver or more dashing officer in the army. Then, 
he was fond of military apophthegms, for instance, 
amongst his papers was found the following — “When 
you meet an Asiatic go for ’him” — a sufficiently com- 
prehensive formula. This, perhaps, shows his chivalrous 
fighting disposition. Gurdon, who always grows cooler 
as his clear head sees, danger, ventured, as a junior, to 
hint that Baird had not read the letter correctly, and 
begged he might, at anyrate, be allowed to fetch up 
the men of the support, w'ho were some little distance 
away, before the assault was made ; but Baird answereu 
that the orders were clear to his mind, and that Gurdon 
had better remain with him. So they hurried down 
together, crossed the bed of the stream, and soon found 
themselves climbing the spur on the other side with but 
thirteen companions, for the remainder of the men had 
taken cover. Immediately this move was made the 
attacked Chitrdlis retreated a little higher up the hill, 
then scrambled down into the gorge, to climb and seize 
the very ground Baird had left. 

Taken thus in the flank, as well as overwhelmed from 
above, by riflemen who were invisible because of the 
unevenness of the steep slope, Gurdon, a Gurkha officer, 
Subaddr Badri Nar Singh, whose name deserves to be 
remembered in spite of its outlandish sound to English 
ears, and three Sepoys were soon all that were left, the 
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remainder of tRe party being shot down. Even a small 
fox-terrier was ^mongst the kiHed. Gurdon started off 
a man for Whitchurch! the doctor, and leaving a couple 
of Sej^Qy^Vith poo^ Baird, who was mortally hit, 
|LCtually climbed still^farther up the^hill, with Badri Nir 
Singh, to a spot giviiw a view of the riflemen above, and 
where he could try ajso to keep down the fire from the 
side which Baird had first held, whence the enemy were 
now shooting with great skill, ^n this way alone could 
Baird be protected. Time passed, and then Gurdon 
saw Whitchurch carry ofif the stricken officer in a 
“doolie,” but he still kept his faithful post for some 
time longer, until the cont^oy might fairly be supposed 
to be out of danger. Then he hurried down the slope, 
energetically collected as many of the laggard men as 
he could find, and, with Badri Nar Singh’s help, got 
them into some sort of order oi: the bank of the torrent. 
Gurdon lookeef after the right, and the .Gilrkha posted 
himself at the left of the little Ime thus formed to offer 
i cool front to the ClfitrAlis,*and to await developments. 

No bugle had been heard to blow the retreat, but 
that question was decided by a mass of the enemy who 
had ascended the right bank of the stream from Slier 
Afzul’s main party, and now burst through the middle 
of the line ; by sheer weight they* forced Badri Ndr 
Singh and half the Sepoys down the road Whitchurch 
had taken, while Gurdon and the rest of his men were 
pressed uphill. With the enemy above, they were thus 
completely surrounded. By great fortune the darkness 
had grown deeper ; and the imperturbable Gurdon, 
never losing his nerve for an instant, led his men 
quietly back in the very throng of the Chitralis, who 
were panting to cut his throat. 

Fact is often more surprising than romance. Gurdon, 
with his little party, silently, their steps unhurried, but 
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all hearts beating hard, passed, unrecogtiised in the 
gloom, between the Musjid and my old house, already 
crowded with shouting Sher Aftulites. ' ^TJhence he 
crept to the bank df the Chitrdl kream, aftd; rah his 
party down the steep incline to thewater^ edge/ Now 
was the time to be quick ; and without the loss of 
another^ man, Gurdon hurried alonl the stream some 
quarter of a mile, waded through, and climbed the left 
bank, when a straight dash across ^elds brought him 
to the fort, flushed and Breathless, but with the pleased 
look of one who tak^s exercise of an interesting kind. 
Immediately, at my request, he hurried away with a 
fresh detachment, hastily collated, to cover the main 
gate of the fort, and at the same time help in the 
retreating column, which proved to be close at hand. 

We left Townshwids party moving over a long 
slope of the convex QWtril plain, towards a house 
pointed out to tjiim by Q^pbell, as the* place where 
Sher*Afzul probably wtis. ^Campbell himself stayed 
with me for a short time oru the higher ground to the * 
right, but soon afterwards, when the firing became 
heavy, he went forward, as will be seen, to direct 
Townshend's attack. Townshend found the house 
empty, but in front, and a little to his right, lay a 
hamlet enclosed by»a wall. There men were noticed 
dodging amongst the tree-trunks which clustered 
thickly round the houses. Just then the sound of 
.sharp firing came from Baird's side — our extreme right. 
So Townshend decided that those in front of him must 
be the enemy. Consequently — his detachment volley- 
ing, by sections — he continued his advance. The 
hamlet replied furiously. Townshend had only a 
hundred sofdiers with him, and of those he kept back 
a couple of sections as a support. About 200 or 250 
yards from the enemy the men found fair cover behind 
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a low stone-f'cveted bank, but the Chitralis shot care- 
fully, and soon there were several casualties. Townshend 
decided tQ l^ep his ?;round, and engage the little village 
stea(Jily.^ ^His idea* was that B^d would eventually 
come *down f^'om ^e high ground on the right, and 
* attack the hamlet from above ; when, if the enemy 
bolted, he, Townst^nd, would* be admirably pkced to 
catch them as they 

But time went^on, and there was no sign of Baird, 
while small groups of the enemy began to move around 
his left flank, and enfilade him fr,om the direction of 
the river.* On his right, also, one or two of the enemy's 
skirmishers were creepiil^ up ; the day was closing, and 
it would soon be dark. Campbell was now near enough 
to shout to Townshend that he had better rush the 
village. Townshend answered., that he was trying to 
get his supports up. Campbell ran across to him and 
then went buck and broug)/c up as piany men as he 
could find. To rejoin T^wrfthend, he had to 'climb 
over the debris of a fallen^ wall. As he paused on the 
top to use his field-glasses, a bullet struck him in the 
knee. • 

The charge could not be carried home. An attempt 
was gallantly made, but two brave Kashmir officers and 
several men were at once killed, when the remainder 
began to lie down and hunt for shelter. As it was 
hopeless to persist, Townshend brought them back to 
their old position, and reported to Campbell, .adding, 
as his own opinion, that seeing it was rapidly getting 
dark, we ought to retire. Campbell, badly wounded as 
he was, sat down and wrote a message to Harley to 
bring out the ^Sikhs to cover his retreat, and told 
Townshend to wait a little and then fall back. Of 
course, Campbell's intention was to go slowly, but the 
instant the enemy perceived the retrograde movement 
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they came on with ardent yells ; their shooting was 
terribly galling and well-aimed. Closing in, they yet 
offered no mark to (fur riflemen, llraining arid heredity 
have made them ao.^ts at this kind of figlitiri^ while 
their marvellous activity, and the y uppl^ness of their 
sinewy bodies, enable tjjem to finq cover everywhere. 
Occasicfnal gleams of white clothing, head-dress, or 
banners, were alone to be seen ; ev^n those were rare. 
The position of a hostilg rifleman was merely indicated 
by a little puff of smoke. 

Campbell and T<ownshend tried hard to stave off 
the imminent panic. Four men were assigned to the 
former, but they hurried him lo, that he packed them 
off and hobbled along by himself, leaning on his sword. 
From the left rear the bullets came thick. A devoted 
Brahmin hospital assistent, who had been tending the 
wounded with singular ^votion, fell groaning to the 
earth, with several other ni^. The poor Indian doctor 
offered large rewards to‘an5lf)ne who would carry him, 
but he was a heavy man, afid moftally hit, and there 
was none to aid. A Gurkha seized Campbeirs left 
hand and refused to leave him. He had to be shaken 
off, however, at a wall, which his wounded officer needed 
both hands to surmount, preparatory to rolling down 
the other side, whert his faitl^ul little comrade picked 
him up again. Grown bold now, white-robed Chitrdlis 
were running in like wild dogs round a failing deer, but 
Campbell managed to keep them off with shots from 
his revolver ; a quarter of a mile farther on he came to 
the little enclosure which I held with a few* men. 

I had kept along" the edge of the high ground to the 
right with Campbell, until he went ovei'to Townshend’s 
party after the fight developed. Eventually my little 
party stopped near a small orchard, full of trees, a low 
lateral wall running eastward from it at right angles. 
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There the enemy’s sharpshooters were so brisk and 
clever that our* horses had td be trotted away sharply 
to a ^safcdp^ace, whife we crouched tiown under the low 
wall. , r‘ . ^ 

My few fiollowps consisted of Gilgit Rajahs, Rab 
Nawaz Khdn, the li ttle cavalry .man, and some Muham- 
medan clerks and ' orderlies, as well as two or three 
Chitrdlis, who together formed a kind of rough escort 
for me. On the way a shockjpg accident nearly hap- 
pened. A moving group of men was noticed low down 
on the spur opposite to that where*Baird had originally 
gone, and beneath th,^ Chitrdlis who were shooting 
rapidly from above. None of the Gilgit troops being 
thought of in such a position, it was concluded that 
this group must be the enemy. Someone suggested a 
volley; I agreed. Distances w^i^ calculated. Already 
a settling of shoulders on rifle stocks had begun, when 
a sharp cry of “ Stop ” was/raised. 1 Had recognised 
Gurdon’s long legs. Just^in \imc ; shortly afterwards 
poor Baird was sedn stretched on the slope, and was 
identified by the fox-terrier at his feet. Messengers 
were sent to Whitchurch, who, mounted by Campbell, 
galloped uphill, meeting on his way the man Gurdon 
had sent to find him. 

After the horses werf. hurried away, the fire on our 
party grew extraordinarily sharp and accurate. The 
only cover was the low stone wall, and it had to be 
strictly kept. Bullets went “ishing” just over-it with 
curious monotony, as if a machine gun were working. 
Raising my fiead, very occasionally, to look over, I had 
my fur cap cut ; my companions hsfd not to be advised 
to lie low. As a matter of fact, our only half com- 
batant little company was the object of excessive 
attention on the part of the Sher Afzulites, who 
thought us the real attacking force. We could en- 
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filade them to a small extent, and, quite unconsciously, 
we kept them back until the5^ found out their mistake. 

I was desperatel}^ weak and s^iffering, ^lid yas 
alternately doubled up^with pain, arid made to'ti/igle 
with pleasure as the cavalry man sauted reports of 
the progress of the fight, “Now thejy fly,” he would 
call. “ No, they don’t” “ Yes, yes, they do ; hurrah ! ” 
So it went on almost to the end, e^ch cry growing 
more and more optimistic^ Suddenly the little man, 
with staring eyes and mouth fixed open, pointed to the 
right and ejaculated, ‘^They are on us.” Startled out 
of my pleasant feeling of success,^! glanced to the left 
and saw a little party of Sepoys racing back. • They 
must be Townshend’s men, then ! But where was their 
leader? Turning, I begged Rab Nawaz Khdn to fire 
one or two shots, just tw-*G|eady those rolling in on us 
from the right, while I g^t hold of the retreating 
Gurkhas. It waS known afteWards that the^brave man 
did exactly as he was told*, aird was cut down, hacked 
in many places, and left for dead, after he had killed 
a couple of men. He actually stopped the advancing 
Chitrdlis for an instant by his pluck, •when his rifle 
jammed and he was at once overwhelmed. 

Running across to intercept the men, my weakness 
was so great that I had to sirjc upon a stone in the 
open. It was like a nightmare. “ Alas, you are hit,” 
said a voice in my ear, as Sifat Bahadur, the brave 
Punidl Rnjah, ran up with a protecting arm. “ No, 
Sifat, not hit. For God’s sake, try and get my pony.” 
Then a strange incident occurred. A Gilgit groom, 
usually the most timid of men, was seen determinedly 
bringing up my big galloway, an animaf possessed of 
a tremendous stride, and now snorting with terror. 
The enemy’s fire was wonderfully hot, the earth being 
thudded into as at the beginning of a mighty haik 
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storm. It was a marvel how horse or groom, or any- 
thing else, for that matter, escaped. Half-maddened 
wil^h fri^ljrf:, the b(ute was hard to approach, and after 
I h^dJbeen mounted by the tyf'o Orientals it seemed 
impossible /or me to keep cn his back. When we 
caught up the retreating Sepoys I could not stop him, 
but only force h|m round and round by hauling with 
both hands on ne rein. In the end I had to throw 
myself off, just as the Gilgit groom, cool and most 
earnest, ran up and seized the bridle. Near by was 
a small enclosure a few yafd» square. Into this I 
hurried all the men that could be got together. Lean- 
ing their rifles on to^ of the rough walls, the Kashmir 
Sepoys behaved beautifully ; only one or two flinched 
from exposing their heads above the breastwork. My 
suspense for the next few 2 »inutes may perhaps be 
imagined. What had becorffe of Campbell, Townshend, 
and the others? Baird /wsls not tfiolight of; he, of 
course, had been carri^ back, and was safe* in the 
fort. ‘ *' 

The enemy was firing, seemingly, all round. One 
or two Sepoys, •who at first could not be stopped, were 
now running back towards us, hard, which showed that 
there were hostile Chitrdlis in our rear, and that we 
were more or less surrpunded. However, our sole duty 
was to wait, keep off the enemy, and hope that more 
men would come in to the poor shelter. After a little 
a Sepoy, on the long south side of the enclosure, raised 
a cry, at the same time firing his rifle into the middle 
of a mass' of men emerging out of a gloom enlivened, 
intermittently, by fire sparks which fell from the muzzles 
of the matchlbcks, which had now joined in with Sher 
Afzul’s riflemen. Heaven send that thaf soldier's shot 
went harmless ! 

In another instant Campbell and Townshend, with 
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the remainder of their p^rty, were in the enclosure. 
Campbell was the last, or very nearly the last,^to arrive. 
Even at such a moment his picturesque appearance 
stamped itself on my n^mory. Without head-covering 
of any kind, he had literally thrown a^vay ftis scabbard ; 
a roughly - bandaged krtee showed J he was severely, 
probably dangerously, wounded. Aslhe limped in, chin 
in the air, with a wrathful glance o^^r the shoulder — 
the rigid tension of his ft'ght arm and wrist made the 
sword vibrate, and told graphically all that was passing 
in his mind — he was the ideal of a man brimming over 
with fight. A great crisis seen^ to accentuate a man’s 
characteristics, and on this occasion Campbell, who 
has naturally a somewhat jaunty bearing, looked the 
type of an Irish cavalry soldier, though from his name 
he is probably a Scotsma:.*' 

In answer to me he sa^^d he was merely hit in the 
knee, and went orf looking a^er the men. Three horses 
had now been brought into thjt shelter of the walls, and 
I bawled to Campbell to mount one. Thinking this 
meant he was to leave his men, he demurred, and 
begged to be allowed to stay with them. He was 
almost forced on to an animal in the end. In a rapid 
conversation with Tpwnshend it was decided that the 
latter should bring along the d^achment quickly, while 
I was to try to get to the fort and bring out Harley 
with his Sikh company, for neither of us knew that 
Campbell had already sent an order to that effect. 
Yet once more, quite calm and unruffled, my Gilgiti 
brought up the horsp, and with Sifat Bahddur’s help 
got me into the saddle. This was the last piece of 
energy that groom ever showed. He got back to the 
fort safely ; then he collapsed. For weeks afterwards 
he sat motionless and dazed. He could not even be 
induced to bring ^water for his horse by the covered 
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way. As he believed himself ill and unable to work, 
no one interfered with him. His limited stock of man- 
hood l\a^ been tJo severely trenched upon, but his 
devotioTi on the yd March wa& not forgotten. 

My frightened animal started off with big bounds, 
while Sifat Bahd jlur, who had protested all the time 
against my goin yelled for me to come back, as 
the low boundary walls were already dotted with the 
enemy’s swordsmen ; but the ihorse was now practically 
uncontrollable, however much J might have wanted to 
stop him. With a great leap he cleared both the walls 
of a narrow lane, and^ then strided down a series of 
small drops from one terraced field to another. Finally 
we landed on the polo ground. There a group of 
Chitrdlis on foot, flourishing their swords, charged, 
but the pace was too goo^^md one abrupt swerve 
avoided them altogether, yow from thp left and from 
the ridge alDove, a lively^re was of)ened by Chitrflli 
matchlock men, but the/ also did not allow for the 
speed we were going, and most of their bullets fell 
behind. The firework-like effect of the sparks belch- 
ing out from the ancient weapons at close quarters was 
both exciting and confusing. 

At the upper end of the polo ground, near the 
Chitrdl torrent, 1 was able to take a pull at the horse 
preparatory to a rush through the hamlet, just below 
the house of a useful friend of ours, Futteh Ali Shdh. 
There I found two faithful Chitrdlis mounted, and 
armed with, long spears. We three splashed through 
the torrent, heads low, and crouched in our saddles, to 
gallop hard anjl run the gauntlet of the narrow lanes 
between the hovels, when we saw, to our great content, 
that the place was empty, save for a few old women 
seated on the housetops, who seemed too aged even 
for astonishment. 
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Farther on, near the fort, we came on Harley 
advancing at the head of his Sikhs, in line. At the 
moment that Campbell marched ciut with Kllis recon- 
naissance party Harley was outside on duty. * .When 
he got back and took cl^arge he brought iA all his men, 
posting them, and the remainder 0/ the Kashmir in- 
fantry, on the parapets to await events. A few long 
shots were fired from across the river, one man being 
hit, but there was no s«rious attack. Shortly before 
six o*clock he was handed Campbell's orders to take 
out his men and covfer the retreat. The messenger, a 
soldier of the Central India H^rse, Campbell's orderly, 
undertook to show the way. He was evidently a little 
at fault, but a hundred yards from the walls they came 
upon me, and I sent them up to the serai. 

I was debating ho\^ ensure that stragglers follow- 
ing along the road I hac;- come should not fire into 
Harley's men, ^/arching iri^the serai direction. No 
one would volunteer to go, ijlthough two men started 
obediently enough, when ordered to warn all detached 
soldiers how things stood. To make quite sure, I was 
thinking of riding back myself, but first shouted after 
Harley to ask how many men were left in the fort. 

“ About forty, sir," called back that ever-cheerful Irish- 
man, as he trudged* on in front of his Sikhs. He 
under-estimated the number considerably, but his reply 
made me catch my breath. The bridge and the towers 
commanding it were luckily still held by Gurkhas, but 
an enterprising enemy might easily get roynd through 
the trees on the west, and attempt, perhaps, to rush the 
fort. I hurried insidfe. There was indeed a scene of 
confusion. . 

Harley had formally handed over custody of the 
place to a Dogra officer, who was paralysed at his own 
responsibility, aided, no doubt, by a vivid imagination. 
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He could merely reply to my orders by a graceful bow, 
somewhat oddly combined with a military salute. In 
consternation and (doubt some Sepoys were trying to 
close 4 he gates. A rather dull-witted, but brave Gurkha 
officer came '1:0 the rescue. Mfin were rapidly collected 
and pushed outside to the west to cover the main gate, 
while other guarc^s were sent to the parapet above it 
A sharp lookoui was enjoined everywhere. These 
arrangements occupied somo^ time, and then Gurdon 
arrived. He at once hurried to the south-west corner 
of the fort to support Harley, if Yiecessary, but he had 
gone but a few yards \yhen the retreating force came in 
together, followed by the steady Sikhs. Soon all were 
inside the walls once more. 

Campbell and Townshend, who worked most zeal- 
ously, brought the defeated JfSshmfr troops along the 
east side o^ the polo grounfl, with much skill, exposing 
them as little as possibleyto the enemy's skiririishers. 
They rallied the men jus/ before they crossed the bridge 
over the Chitrdl stream and entered the serai, but the 
soldiers were a little out of hand, so when Harley in 
the darkness saw a confused-looking crowd tumbling 
out of the bazaar enclosure, he concluded that it was 
the enemy. 

Now comes an undoubted incident. The Sikhs 
were in line. Shots were falling all round and between 
them, and wild matchlock work was going on in every 
direction. Any troops in the world might have been 
a little excited, as they were several hundred yards 
from the fort, with no supports as far as they knew, and 
were being shqt at on three sides. When the mob-like 
mass of men rushed out from the bazaar, Harley gave 
his Sikhs the word, “ Present.” Campbell, fortunately, 
heard it, and raised a warning shout at the very moment 
that Harley recogni$ed the grey horse he rode. It 
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was a close shave, but so absolutely cool and in hand 
were the Sikhs, that not one rifle was let^ off ; and 
Campbeirs party passed between- the Sikhs, , standing 
grim and silent with fixed bayonets. Harfey gave 
Campbell 200 yards* sV^, and after firing two or three 
volleys, which effectually drove back the more ad- 
venturous of the pursuing enemy, retired to the fort 
slowly, and in that way gave nu\Tierous stragglers, 
coming by the lower road with my messengers, time to 
reach its protecting walls. 

No sooner was Everyone inside, than an informal 
roll-call showed that Baird, Wl^tchurch, and their party 
were missing. A sorrow too heavy for thought fell on 
our hearts, but there was work to be done. Campbell 
was peremptorily sent off to hospital, and Townshend, 
as the next senior ofi’ivier, succeeded him in immediate 
military command. He and I decided that we must 
try and give tKc defeated t;*pops a few hours* repose to 
recover themselves, for the leffect of a disaster on 
soldiers is rarely temporary, and is' too often hard to 
remedy. The parapets and towers were manned, the 
trustworthy Sikhs keeping a sharp eye on the main 
gate and on the river front. Now poor Campbell and 
the other wounded had to be attended to, and I went 
to see what amount clf skill the native Indian dispensary 
doctor possessed. Campbell was found to have his 
knee-cap shattered by a bullet, while deeper and graver 
injuries 'were suspected. 

Desperate emergencies sometimes justify drastic 
action. Thus, finding that medical skill does not 
mellow and improve* by being put aside for yeais, I 
nevertheless, trusting to my old surgical principles as 
a substitute for recent experience, seized a bottle con- 
taining carbolic acid dissolved in water, and poured the 
strong mixture relentlessly over and into Campbelfs 
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wound. The resulting pain was hardly less great 
than his .indignation at such rough treatment, and 
it required all his politeness and ^self-control not to 
say what he felt. It may be here mentioned, that 
although conimeed I had don^^ right at the time, I 
never reflected upon this episode without something like 
remorse, until I was assured long afterwards, by the most 
famous surgeon in ^London, that my prompt, if vigorous, 
action probably saved Campbell his leg, and enabled 
him, less than two years afterwards, to make one of the 
champion polo team of the inefiaff cavalry. 

Hardly was this work done when the astounding 
news was brought that Baird and Whitchurch were out- 
side the fort at the garden entrance. It was quite true. 
How we scrambled to unbar the door! We British 
officers pressed outside to find Wi^itchurch, tired, breath- 
less, and white, with his hands clasped under Baird's 
arms, his labouring breast sifpporting the 'drooped head 
of his dying friend, who had a moment before received 
yet another bullet wound fn the face. Several Gurkhas 
completed the group. They had helped Whitchurch to 
carry in the kind, brave, little soldier who was obviously 
death-stricken. We were most anxious about taking 
down the names of these Sepoys, and did so hurriedly. 
It is, therefore, possible that one or two included in our 
list had no right to be there, for the lantern was dim, 
and the excitement considerable, but it is certain that 
no man entitled to a place in that honourable band 
went unrewarded. 

Next I had to indite despatches, and with Gurdon's 
help send off messengers to Mastaj, and then perform 
the most pleasant act of that unhappy day, and thank 
Whitchurch formally, but with a full h^art, for his 
devoted courage. 

One chief reason why the retreat had been made with 
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SO much comparative success was that the bridge and the 
towers commanding it were all the time h^d by our 
soldiers. Although swarming on the opposite J^ank the 
enemy could not cross the river. It was clear T:bat this 
guard must now be ru^called and the pcftt abandoned, 
for it could not be ratfoned. The question was how 
and when should this be done ? Campbell and 
Townshend wanted to try and get 'the men in during 
the night, while I was ©f the contrary opinion, on the 
ground that in the dayljght we could give effective help 
if it were needed. However, the orders sent out were 
misunderstood, and the men fame back in the early 
morning, while it was yet dark, and without loss. The 
enemy occupied the deserted position at once, shouting 
with delight. For an hour afterwards they beat their 
drums in triumph. 1 ins retirement, though absolutely 
necessary in the circumstances, was, of course, a confes- 
sion ^hat we were completely defeated, and that no 
Kashmir soldiers could any longer remain outside the 
fort, so perhaps there was reason !br the extravagant 
elation of the victors. A certain number of the Chitr^li 
princes and headmen of doubtful ISyalty had been 
quartered outside in the summer-house. Seeing this 
final turn of events, they now fled and went over to 
Sher Afzul. They ^^ere as sur<e as he was that the fort 
was untenable, and wisely, according to their lights, 
joined the winning side. 

Ab(5ut eleven o’clock and consequently before this 
conclusive event, the sentries reported that a dying 
man, in a litter, was at the main gate. It was found to 
be Rab Nawaz Khan. Left for dead, and stripped, he 
had been found by one of the illegitimate princes, who, 
while decently covering up the body, discovered that it 
still had life. With the help of his servants, he brought 
the wounded man to the gate. He himself refused to 
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enter, but remarked that if in ^the end the British were 
successful, he begged Jiat his charitable action would 
be remenjibered. Thus he was able to hold the position 
most loved by Chitrdlis — that of a man who does not 
‘ stand to lose anything whichever^ide wins. 

The dead had been left on the field. Inquiry showed 
that out of the men actually engaged the casualties 
amounted to thirt)/ per cent, while the number killed 
was especially heavy — half of**the total. Perhaps an 
extract from my private diary may fitly end this 
chapter. It runs : “The true reasdn of our defeat was 
that we found the encfny too strong and too well- 
armed for us. There were other reasons also. Our 
men behaved well on the whole. A large number 
behaved splendidly ; an almost equal number behaved 
indifferently : the one party couTitcrbalanced the other. 
But it was c^uite clear that the Raghun/ith (the name 
of the Kashmir regiment) ^epoys had«’not the fajntesl 
idea of musketry. Their jshooting was terribly wild — ■ 
atrociously bad. T^hey fumbled with their rifles, let 
them off at all manner of unexpected times, dropped 
their ammunition* about, and behaved, many of them, 
as if they had never before fired a shot. There is too 
much reason to fear that some of our men, at any rate, 
were hit by the wild, ujiaimed shboting of their own 
comrades. Some of the men were capable of being 
rallied ; others no man could have stopped. One 
humorously smiled at me, and said, ‘All right,* Sahib, 
but I am wounded, see ! ’ and he exposed a shattered 
arm. Others excitedly exclaimed, ‘ Bariit nahin ’ 
(meaning they had no more cartridges), and twisting 
their fingers with the Eastern gesture which means 
‘ I have nothing.’ Then they rushed on with wide 
open eyes, and pupils dilated like those of a hunted 
animal. I feared tp seize such men and examine their 
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pouches, lest others equally panic-struck might seek to 
justify their conduct by throwing away the precious 
ammunition. Stilly on the whole, considering the cir- 
cumstances, and considering the noble beha\tiour of 
some of the men, th“ Raghuniths did* not do badly.* 
They were hampered by their greatcoats (it was a warm 
afternoon), and by their other clothes, while they had 
to fight a numerous, better armed, far more skilful, and 
far more active enemy. The way Sher Afzul’s men 
took cover during the advance was wonderful. I hardly 
saw one of them tintil the swordsmen came at me. 
They hid behind rocks, trees, zyid walls with such skill, 
and dashed from one cover fo another with so much 
agility, that in the deepening gloom they were practi- 
cally invisible.” 

The above extract was written at the time when all 
facts and impressions were fresh in my mind. It re- 
mains to be cfdded that the Kashmir Sepdys were armed 
with* Sniders having the grooves worn away — such as 
are known, flippantly, as gat-pipe Vifles. Perhaps it is* 
not surprising that the Chitralis, with us in the fort, 
avowed that Kashmir troops were not only no better 
than they were in the old times, but that it would 
be impossible ever to improve them. 
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'BAIRD’S DEATH 

'^HE following day, the 4th March, the siege began. 

A dropping fire was kept uff on the fort all day 
long from the village Qf Danin, across the river, and 
from the high ground all round us. Campbell had to 
be removed from the durbar room, where he was first 
placed, into a somewhat dark but safe apartment to 
the south. Although convinced that he could not be 
hit where he lay, he had to confess that it was poor fun 
to lie in bed 'with bullets striking the 'walls. His new 
room was utilised as the store-place of the officers’ mess, 
* because, as he could^ never ^ leave his couch, he was able 
to watch, unceasingly, over the precious pea-flour, the 
few tins of tobaCco, the scanty condiments and pro- 
visions, and the four bottles of brandy, which comprised 
our whole stock. So, though badly wounded, Campbell 
was helpful from the firat, and lateV he became, as will 
be seen, a kind of special intelligencer for me. Vigorous 
efforts were begun to knock down the old stables and 
other buildings on the garden side, both to prevent the 
enemy approaching too near the walls, and to procure 
firewood and timber for interior defences. 

The Kashmir troops did the demolitions, but only 
with partial success. Willing they undoubtedly were, 
but a certain unhandiness made them slow and clum.sy, 
while it also attracted the enemy’s notice, and one man 
was badly shot through the thigh. It was clear some 
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change was necessary ; so, a few days later, I organised 
a special corps from horse-keepers, officers’ servants, 
and low-class Chitfdlis in the fort, and plated them 
all under the command of the strong - will^i^ Sifat 
Bahadur, who has an instinct for dominating frontier 
men of that rank. FroNj that time forward, one of the 
very remarkable sights of the siege was to watch Sifat’s 
men at work. Walls were pulled down, or defences run up, 
heavy timbers adjusted, pr wooden pillars dragged from 
the condemned roofs they supported, with the maximum 
of speed and effcctivtn 5 ss, and much more quietly than 
would be readily believed. From first to last, none 
were seriously injured while *thus employed. Night 
was the time usually chosen for such work, but if it 
had to be done in the daylight, there was never any 
hesitation. 

Perhaps the most curious point about their working 
was the light-hearted gaiety of these peopfe. An abject 
Balti, one of a race remarkable for its absence of manly 
virtues, a poor wretch whef at ordinary times would < 
throw down a load and sit trembling or dart about 
mad with fear, even at the suspicion that he was being 
shot at, might be seen, under Sifat’s rule, skipping 
across the open, full of fun, grinning at the dust kicked 
up by the bullets, and dodging from cover to cover as 
though he were a child playing a merry game. With 
energies seemingly as everlasting as their good spirits, 
that nimble labour-corps proved invaluable. Not only 
was the heavy work skilfully done, but the troops were 
saved the fatigue of uncongenial tasks, conserving their 
strength for military duties. 

But to return to the record of the^ 4th March. On 
this day B^ird died. During the morning Whitchurch 
informed me there was no gleam of hope, that the poor 
fellow had but an hour or two of life, and that he 
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particularly wished to see me privately. I found Baird 
propped up into a sitting position with pillows, his right 
arm rourfJ the neck of a Kashmir servant, who had 
knelt ia'one position for several hours holding his dying 
master's hand^ from which the thumb had been severed, 
with that kind patience and ^^omanly tenderness so 
often found amongst Orientals. A pad and bandage at 
the waist showed where the mortal wound was, while 
a third bullet had struck him ^at the fort gate, as has 
already been told. 

In low tones, but with perfect dearness, Baird began 
to speak. He knew he was dying, he said. Ilis breath- 
ing space seemed to gro'V/ smaller and smaller. But he 
did not mind dying. It was a soldier's death (here the 
faded eyes lighted up for a moment), but he wanted to 
tell me about Whitchurch. Then he related the brave 
things that all the world knows now. How Whitchurch 
stuck to him« always, never leaving hiiji for an instant 
except when compelled to place him on the ground 
' while he, with Badri Nar iSingh and his few Gurkhas, 
charged and dispersed hostile bands of Chitr^lis. Could 
even Whitchurch ^deserve a higher panegyric than that 
spoken in interrupted words by the comrade he had 
brought in, with so much scorn for his own safety, to 
die amongst friends ? Baird urged me “ not to forget 
Whitchurch." Speech was then difficult for me — it 
is hard now to recall this scene with undimmed eyes — 
but I put my hand gently on the bloodless forehead, and 
gave a solemn promise. He made one or two further 
requests of a sacred character, for he was as piously 
filial to his widowed mother as he was urgent about 
his brave friend. » Just then a message came that I was 
wanted at the main gate. I moved towards the door 
and looked back. The pallid lips slowly framed a half 
smile, the kind eyes grew soft, while, with a voice weak 
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but almost cheerful, Baird murmured, “ Goodbye, sir ; 
I hope all your plans will come right.-* What could 
be answered? J automatically uttered a wi^ I knew 
to be impossible, that Baird would yet help rne*to^ carry 
them out, and then hurried away. • 

On my return a lit^e later, Whitchurch, standing 
by the door, reported that Baird was unconscious. He 
expired shortly afterwards. A fit and proper ending 
to this story was Whitchurch’s remorsehil account to 
me, a few days later, o^ his “ brutality ” to Baird. He 
told how, as he was ^canTying Baird in the litter across 
the polo ground, the enemy closed round. Three of the 
four carriers were shot dead anfT the other mortally hit. 
Of course, the doolie dropped to the ground, and, natur- 
ally enough, the Gurkhas fell back for a moment and 
left Whitchurch. Although of short stature, Baird was 
thick-set and muscular. Whitchurch could not lift him, 
so he pulled his right hand over his own f.houlder, and 
circling his waist with his left arm dragged him along 
the ground for some distance, wheu Badri Ndr Singh 
brought his men back again. It was touching to per- 
ceive that Whitchurch evidently thought he had used 
his dying friend roughly, and was unconscious of the 
steadfast heroism which his narrative disclosed. 

It would be gratuitous to moralise on such facts, yet 
one cannot refrain from exulting that in this practical 
fame-seeking age, when a soldier’s glory is as market- 
able a .commodity as any other, British officers can 
nevertheless be found ready to die for purely unselfish 
sentiments of comradeship, or to devote their last 
moments to securing the just recognition of another’s 
merits. Baird, gentle as he was brave, c.*.id possessed of 
that sublime 'tact which springs from innate kindness of 
heart, lies buried on a di.stant frontier and among an 
alien people ; but his memory will linger for awhile even 
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in India, that land of forgetfulness, and his story may 
perhaps remain in the mind3 of others than those who 
knew hin^ in life. Whitchurch’s nffme is enrolled in the 
list o^iihe Queen’s heroes, and is indelibly stamped on 
the hearts of those who were his brother officers at 
Chitrdl. / 

Poor Baird, wrapped in his soldier’s greatcoat, was 
buried the same night, in a building immediately in 
front of the main gate. Harley, who undertook to dig 
the grave, at first led some men quietly into the garden 
on the opposite side of the fort,*bi*t found the soil there 
a mere network of tree roots, and, after several trials, 
had to give up the atterlipt and return. Before they did 
so, the alarm sounded, and there was firing from the west. 
The Kashmir riflemen guarding the east tower, seem- 
ingly did not know what was going on in the garden, 
and fired a couple of volleys at Harley’s party, but, 
as that offict-r sub.sequenlly remarked, ‘‘Luckily for us, 
on this occasion, the R^ghundths were in the habit, when 
they fired from the'parapets, of holding their rifles at an 
angle of elevation instead of depression, and the bullets 
lodged in the tops of the chenar trees!” 



CHAP'i'ER XXIII 

BESIEGED 

• 

A THOROUGH consideration of all points connected 
with the defend took place on the Sth March. 
There was sufficient ammuniticjc, but none to spare — 
namely, 300 rounds a [nan for the Martini-Henry rifles 
of the Sikhs, and 280 rounds for the Sniders of the 
Kashmir troops, with a little over. Food was scantier 
than we expected. The Bengali Commissariat Agent 
had returned as in stock a certain quantity which he 
only (jxpected *tcf receive in return for aflvances paid 
to local dealers. However, the little Mehtar Shuja-ul- 
Mulk handed over to me all his f)rivate stores, and 
finally, it was ordered that each man was to receive one 
pound of flour a day as the basis of his' diet. This poor 
allowance would enable the garrison to hold out for 
three months. It was to be supplemented by rations 
of ghi (clarified bufter),*the eastern soldier's delight, 
and condiments, as far as the limited supply of those 
articles would stretch. There was a little rice avail- 
able fbr the officers' table, but the few sheep 
had to be reserved for the sick and wounded in 
hospital. 

To grind the cofn properly was a difficulty which 
was never completely overcome. Harley had amongst 
his Sikhs an invaluable man who seemed able to do 
anything and everything which required skilful hands. 
But the only stones for him to shape into hand mills 
219 « 
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were of a wrong kind and soft, consequently they were 
conlinuj^lly wearing away, and the flour was always 
mixed with gritty particles. As a result, the men got 
dysepjfeery and other internal ailments. We soon found 
that the Commissariat Agent was a fair organiser, and 
able to relieve us of all derails connected with the 
payment of the mill-workers — the odds and ends of 
people about the fort who laboured well and cheerily for 
liberal wages. The Bengali Ivmself proved interesting 
in many ways: in the first place, he thoroughly knew 
his business, and issued the daily rations quickly and 
without causing a grumble. Next, he was a frank 
coward, but lost no man's respect thereby, for his 
avowed tremors never interfered with duty. A man 
shot dead alongside of him at the scales probably added 
no additional shakiness to the figures in the checking 
book. He crossed dangerous places looking sea-sick, 
but never thought of shirking the risk. Indeed, his 
timidity almost attained the dignity of one of those 
physical infirmities which excite admiration when an 
afflicted person triumphs over it, or at any rate does 
not permit it to interfere with his vocation. How we 
should have got on without this feeble-bodied, weak- 
nerved individual, it is hard to guess. 

All unnecessary mouths -r— that is to say, useless 
prisoners and so forth — were sent away, but there 
remained inside the walls no less than 550 persons to 
be fed. We had just over 340 riflemen, but, excluding 
those in hospital, only 83 of them were Sikhs — good 
shots and trustworthy soldiers. Fifty-two Chitrdlis were 
included in our numbers — people not to be trusted ; 
indeed, they wfere always carefully guarded, with one 
or two exceptions, whenever there was an alarm. On 
the other hand, they were necessary. Without their 
help, and without their peculiar knowledge of local 
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methods of assaulting and defending fortified places, we 
should have done badly. ^ 

As will be seeh, jve had no real fighting after the 3rd 
March, except when the Gun Tower was fired, and on 
the day of Harley*s sortie. We merely sbtyed on the 
defensive, exhausting our ingenuity and our limited 
resources in making the place impregnable. For such 
work the Chitrdlis associated with us were invaluable. 
They also gave a ceHiin limited but useful moral 
support, including, as they did, the little Mehtar and 
his brother, Amir-ul-MuIfc, as well as six or seven others 
of the most important men in the country — princes and 
chiefs. ^ 

The sufferings to be borne during a protracted siege 
are not to be measured entirely by the number of men 
killed and wounded, or by the semi-starvation and sick- 
ness the garrison may haVe to endure. There are other 
miseries as well, minor, no doubt, but rah. Perhaps 
the worst are anxiety, confinement, bad sanitation, over- 
crowding, and feetid smells especially, for although the 
nose, like the mind, becomes intermittently deadened to 
prolonged sensations of the same nature, yet it is long 
before it grows callous to really bad stinks. Imagine 
what it must be for five hundred and fifty persons to 
be cooped up in a space eighty yards square for forty- 
seven days! It was at first proposed to dig latrine 
trenches in the open space of the courtyard, but I 
finally settled they must all be outside the walls on 
the river side — a happy decision, as it proved. 

During the 5th March, under the protection of a 
white flag, a messenger brought two letters, one from 
Sher Afzul, the other from two chiefs* kinsmen and 
lieutenants ofUmra Khdn, lately arrived in Chitrdl, with 
a thousand men, a large number of whom were said to 
be armed with good military rifles. The purport of the 
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two communications was identical ; they demanded that 
Sher Afzul be -formally recognised as Mehtar of Chitrdl, 
and that I should at once march back to Gilgit, under 
the safeguard and guarantee of the Jandol Khdns. A 
brief acknowiedgment of these documents was sent back 
by the man who brought them. This individual was 
by no means unfriendly in manner, but inclined to talk 
freely. We discovered that the Chitrdli losses in the 
fight on the 3rd March had bf small, less even than 
was imagined, and that they probably did not exceed 
ten or fifteen casualties altogethtii>while the only man of 
mark killed was that ill-mannered envoy of Sher Afzul 
who came to me at ^dirat. After getting as much 
news from our informant as we could, he was dismissed 
with gifts of money. 

This was the initiation of a consistent policy. It 
was clear that the enemy was too strong for us. The 
greater part^of our troops were still demoralised by 
defeat; fighting was, therefore, to be avoided when 
possible. All we^ could do was to lie low, strive to 
counter all devices or stratagems of the besiegers, and 
hope either that they would in time be disheartened 
and grow hopeless, or be driven away by a relieving 
column from Gilgit. The bad site of the fort, com- 
manded as it was on every h^nd,iand the grave danger 
there was of its being fired, owing to the large amount 
of wood used in its construction, made it of supreme 
importance that our opponents should, if possible, be 
kept from attacking us determinedly. To accomplish 
this, the obvious method was to induce a belief that 
food was scarce. My Indian elerks played up to 
this plan sh\f, and their occasional small lapses 
caused no suspicion, for the Chitrdlis 'in the fort 
gave us great, though unconscious, help. With a 
very few exceptions, they were all Sher Afzulites, 
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and, consequently, each w^s anxious to be the sender 
of good tidings to that prince. They therefore 
seized every chance, of whispering to messengers with 
flags of truce, or of sending word in any other possible 
way to Sher Afzul, “ that So-and-So bids him be full of 
hope for the Feringhis have no food, many are sick 
and hurt, and all must soon surrender.” Many of these 
men fully believed wtmt they said, for it was obvious 
that from the first no onb^had enough to eat. 

Another important aid in furtherance of our design 
was to encourage flags *of truce, to get armistices as 
often as possible, and to prolong all negotiations. 
Messengers, therefore, were made much of, and bribed 
to smuggle the food we knew they could not bring. 
Our end was gained when they related how hungry we 
must be. 

To cheer up the garrison, on the 6th, fourteen men, 
including Badri* Ndr Singh, were formally jJut in orders 
as proposed for the Order of Merit for their pluck and 
steadfastness in remaining with Whitchurch on the 
3rd March. This Indian decoration for native soldiers 
is divided into three classes. It is the reward of 
bravery, and carries with it a life-pension. A gallant 
and lucky Sepoy may, by successive acts of courage, 
ascend from one grade to«another, the perpetual allow- 
ance increasing at each step. Probably a more popular 
or more useful institution for Eastern soldiers could 
not be devised. As hinted before, it is possible that 
more men were included in this list than strict justice, 
apart from sworn evidence, would have admitted, 
for the total numbet with Whitchurch was certainly 
fewer. He himself could only idenfify Badri Nir 
Singh and three others, while Badri Ndr Singh, when 
asked who were his companions on the famous occa- 
sion, sent in the name of every man in his section 
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However, the prompt publi\;ation of the recommenda- 
tion did^a great deal of good, and served to enliven, as 
well as to stir the ambitions of, the 'Kashmfr detach- 
ment. 

On the #ame day an envoy of importance came to 
see me, protected by a flag of truce. This was no less 
a person than Umra Khan’s “DiwAn” (which may 
perhaps be translated in this instance as financial 
minister and confidential advk^r). He was an astute- 
looking man, dressed as a Path^n, but actually a Hindu. 
A large hooked nose gave ^a* somewhat predatory 
character to an intell^ent if impassive face. There 
was a long preliminary talk, which ended in our agree- 
ing upon the polite fiction that Umra Khan’s private 
secretary was incompetent, and could neither write 
Persian correctly nor lucidly translate it into Pushtu, 
and that, therefore, Umra Khdn and I might possibly 
have been it cross purposes for some** time past. In 
this way the path was cleared for the Diwin Sahib to 
tell his master’s stdry in his own way. 

He began by protesting that I had imprisoned 
Umra Khan’s messengers, which was quite untrue, but 
gave the speaker the moral superiority of accepting 
gracefully, and with dignity, the necessary explanations. 
Then he observed, without the shadow of a smile, how 
sorry Umra Khan was that Gurdon should have gone 
so near to Drosh fort on the i8th of February (see 
page 88), and yet have departed again without seeing 
him. As Gurdon’s invitation to stay was a well-directed 
volley of musketry, this point also was soon dismissed. 
Next, it seemed that the Jandol Khin was hurt at my 
suddenly leaving Gairat without publishing my inten- 
tion. Probably there was sincerity in this remark, for 
a further delay there might have caused the capture of 
our little force by Jandol men brought along the side 
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valley by its faithless Ch/trdli guards, and interposed 
between us and Aiiin. “ But,” proceeded th^ Diwdn 
Sahib, “Umra Kh^n is still the friend of the. British, 
and had positively warned Sher Afzul not to fight with 
the ‘Colonel Sahib’ (the British Agent;.” Not only 
had he done this, but he had actually sent his two 
kinsmen and a thousand men, not to support Sher 
Afzul, as the vulgar might suppose, but to serve as 
a kind of police, and prevent any collision, even if 
they had to employ force. 

Nothing irritates ifti independent frontier man more 
than to be convicted even of^.the most glaring and 
obvious lie. Such a coarse and rude action is un- 
pardonable in his eyes. Therefore, the Diwdn was 
not asked if the steady fire daily poured into the fort 
by the Pathdns was also an act of covert friendship. 
His remarks were simply met by a kind smile, which 
he returned ift .a pensive manner, and continued. 
Somewhat inconsequentially he hinted that the Amir 
of Kabul was helping Sher Afzul,* and then openly 
declared that all Muhammedans were united together 
against the English to drive them out of Chitrdl. 
Finally, he played his best card in alluding to the fate 
of poor Cavagnari, slain at Kibul in 1879, and ex- 
plained how that brafve officer had been killed simply 
for want of such a friend as Umra Khdn desired to be 
to me. As a disinterested person he urged me to leave 
the fort and return to Gilgit, or to Asmdr if I preferred 
the latter road. Umra Khdn would be answerable for 
our safety in either direction, and was even prepared to 
explain matters persotially to the Peshawer authorities, 
if the “ brave Colonel ” were afraid to take upon him- 
self the responsibility of retiring from Chitrdl without 
orders from the Government of India. 

I gravely thanked the Diwdn Sahib for his advice, 
P I 
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and expressed my gratitude fo Umra Khdn for sending 
me an envoy of his r?nk and ability. It was gratifying 
to hear how anxious the Jandol chief was about my 
safety. At the same time, as a .soldier, Umra Khan 
would rcflectythat it was impossible for us to evacuate 
the fort ; and perhaps, on the whole, it would be better 
if he addre.ssed himself in future to Mr Udny in the 
Kunfir Valley, as, in the circumstances of a siege, it was 
difficult to receive his reprcsentjf^.ves properly. Not till 
six o’clock in the evening did the Diwdn Sahib take 
himself and his inscrutable countenance away. 

All the 6th and 7th there was much to be done in 
the way of making volley loopholes, and in arranging 
log head-cover on the parapets. Some of this work had 
to be altered subsequently. Volley loopholes are good 
against an enemy that attacks with a masterful rush, but 
they are uselc.ss against marksmen who cannot be seen, 
and who never forget that, because of the cruelly hard 
restrictions imposed on the frontier contraband trade in 
stolen ammunition,- a poor Chitrali can nowadays get no 
more than five or, at most, six cartridges for a rupee. 
Therefore he aims his rifle from an improvised rest, and 
carefully ; also, as a reminiscence of matchlock shooting 
days, he likes to get near his object. Consequently 
smaller loopholes had to be subiLtituted for the larger 
and dangerous variety at first made. A dropping fire 
was kept up desultorily by the enemy while daylight 
lasted. Each night there were slight alarms, when the 
garrison, still wanting in experience, responded with 
unnecessary commotion and much sounding of bugles. 
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LIFK UNDER FIRE 

TJ'VER since our defeat on the 3rd March, it had 
been a chief (Jbjcct to send news of what had 
happened to Mastuj. l''our c^s in succession men 
were induced to try and get letters through the cordon 
which was tightening round us, but on the 7th of 
March no one would make the attempt We were 
anxious about that convoy of ammunition which 
Mobcrly had been told to send down to Chitril for 
the use of the ‘local levies ordered up from Gilgit It 
was thought probable that the convoy had not started, 
for there was no urgency about it, And we were to get 
two days’ warning before it left Mastuj. Nevertheless, 
bearing in mind the singular power of duplicity which 
the Chitrali possesses, there waj danger of the truth 
about recent events not having reached the ears of the 
commander of Mastiq', arud that therefore the cartridge 
boxes, and their guard, might be in jeopardy. 

On the 7th I sent out a spy, carefully Instructed in 
his part,*to find if my former mes.sengers had been caught. 
Supposing all went well, he was to creep bjick at night 
to the marble rock by the river edge, at the end of the 
covered way, where the sentries would be warned about 
him. During the night the enemy made a demonstration 
against the north-west comer of the fort with matchlock 
men, and shortly afterwards a fire was discovered in that 
part of the waterway which runs under the river tower. It 
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blazed up gaily, but there w^s never much danger. A 
couple oAwatcr-carriers constituted the entire force neces- 
sary to cope with it. Afterwards, \ve learned that my 
spy had gone straight to Sher Afzul and told him 
everything, wViereupon a man under sentence of death 
was offered a free pardon if he would play the role of 
the returning spy and fire the water-tower. He jumped 
at the chance, and, after setting light to his combustibles, 
got away uninjured, but he wa/' too flurried to do the 
work properly. The sentries on tlic walls allowed him 
to enter and begin what it on]))' pt^rhaps required cool- 
ness to turn into a successful enterprise. The nights 
of the 8th and 9th were comparatively quiet. Men were 
seen amongst the trees to the north-west quite close 
to the walls. What their object was could not be dis- 
covered. A few volleys were fired and they ran away. 

Oft the loth March the first week of the siege was 
ended, ' * * 

Nothing remarkable had occurred ; Sher Afzul seemed 
to be taking matter's easil)^, possibly because he expected 
in a few more days that the fruit, rapidly growing over- 
ripe, would fall of itself into his mouth. Also, it was 
noticed, on the 9th, that large numbers of men were 
moving up the valley. They marched along the highest 
ridges to the west, far out cv^ range. We conjectured 
that their object was to block the road against rein- 
forcements from Gilgit. Townshend reported to me 
on the same date that the Kashmir troops were still 
depressed, and evidently had not recovered from their 
bad shaking on the 3rd. All, including Campbell, agreed 
that it would be hopeless to rely Upon them for a sortie 
or other offensive measure just then, and that any action 
of that kind would certainly result in the Toss of one or 
more of our few British officers. Great strides had been 
made during these seven days in making the fort secure. 
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Sifat Bahddiir’s corps haclldone wonders. The stables 
on the river front had been loopholed, and made into 
a good flanking protection to our covered Wciter-way, 
and both ends of the stables enclosure were properly 
blocked up with strong walls pierced for^ rifle-fire. 

Pathc'ins and Chitrjilis alike seem to have no experi- 
ence in making direct assaults on a fortress. Even the 
current stories of Umra Khdn’s prowess and originality 
— how he battered wit^Njannon and then stormed hostile 
positions — were of doubtful truth ; while everyone knew 
that if its water sup|Bly were cut off, no garrison could 
hold out. Therefore, it was clejy: that the enemy would 
press the attack against the water-tower, and the covered 
way to the river, when they began to fight seriously. 
It followed also that our best energies must be devoted 
to the protection of those vital points. 

Chitr?il fort, and its attached buildings, are on the 
verge of the rfver bank, so scarped away at that par- 
ticular place as to be practically inaccessible, except at 
one narrow gully where a rough rocky path, of sur- 
prising steepness, has been partly converted into a tunnel 
by the isolated water-tower which encloses and roofs 
it in, and is then carried, in two floors, above the plane 
of the stable enclosure, but not quite so high as the 
north-cast parapet. Accerding to the seasonal meltings 
in the mountain-born river, the distance between the 
lower end of the tunnel and the water’s edge is length- 
ened or* contracted. During the early months of the 
year it is at its greatest. Over this intervening space, as 
already mentioned, Campbell, previous to our beleaguer- 
ment, constructed an ‘invaluable passage more than five 
feet high. On account of the inequalities of the ground 
its direction was as irregular as its floor was uneven. 
Several great boulders, including the marble rock half-in 
and half-out of the water, were utilised in making the 
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walls, and gave them strengAli. From lack of time and 
matei'iaNno roofing nad at first been attempted. One 
night the enemy ran up a crafty woi;^c, showing no loop- 
holes, on the opposite bank, whence their marksmen 
found the sh^rt range so helpful, that out of the five 
men wounded during the first week four were shot in 
this passage. By the marble rock and at the foot of the 
tower were the dangerous spots. Wood for properly 
closing in the narrow way w&*s' now obtained by the 
demolition of the store-rooms and other apartments just 
outside of the main gate, undeV one of which poor 
Baird's body lay buried- This head cover was hastily 
and rather clumsily made, but fulfilled its object. 

From the fort side of the water - tower there is a 
steep but short climb to the narrow level space separat- 
ing the stables from the parapeted wall. The last two 
or three feet of this sharp ascent always remained 
exposed, but a couple of quick steps to the left .gained 
good shelter. Water-carriers, however, could not be 
persuaded of the nsk in pausing for breath just at the 
top of the slope. Fatalistically, or fatuously, they invari- 
ably rested a moment at this dangerous edge, and it 
was not until two of the poor fellows were shot dead 
within a short interval that the remainder could be 
induced to halt two yards short of the top, take breath, 
and then scramble up the last few feet and dodge 
smartly to the left for the protection of the stable wall. 
By this method, they gave no time for that deliberate 
shooting which the Chitrali marksman, properly parsi- 
monious of ammunition, loves so well. 

Campbell's , waterway constituted the rigid south 
boundary of a bay of white sand, which is covered in 
the melting season. Its curving northern limit, the 
only accessible place, was the comparatively low bank 
of a marshy flat covered with big trees. This flat, held 
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by the enemy, was consicjerably lower than the level t f 
the fort, which it reached by a steep path (Jebouching 
in front of the? main gate. Between path and gate an 
oblong enclosure ^intervened, thanks to Sifat* Rahddur, 
who, by his demolitions, had converted atmass of build-, 
ings and passages into that simple form. The sand 
itself, being the open way for a direct assault upon the 
loopholed waterway, had to be sedulously protected, and 
one of the chief problems of the defence was how to 
converge from walls, parapet, and towers, such a fire upon 
it as would crush tli|; masterful charge of a furious foe. 

And now, a word about the structure of the fort. 
The walls arc made of coarsWy-squared timbers, some 
4 inches by 4 inches, laid horizontally between layers 
of stones embedded in mud mortar. In thickness the 
walls vary, being especially strong near the main en- 
trance, which is on the west side, and feeblest on the 
flank looking* (]own the valley to the south. The long 
tirnbfers arc strengthened in position by short cross 
pieces, similarly made of inflammable pine wood, which* 
stick out some few inches from the wall like stumpy 
almonds from the surface of a plum pudding. At the 
corners of the towers, where the long lateral timbers 
overlap, they are often fixed together by a clumsy tenon 
and mortise, and j^t forth several inches beyond the 
uneven walls. Projecting knobs are, therefore, to be 
found all over the fort, but particularly close together 
upon .the towers. A monkey would find them con- 
venient steps to climb anywhere, while a lithe Chitr^li 
could follow him in most places. * 

The immense amount of wood in the towers, where 
the intervening layers of masonry are* only a few inches 
thick, is not all disclosed to the view. For there is an 
inner pine-wood frame corresponding to that seen from 
without, and separated from it by about a foot of rubble. 
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In very dry weather it would be almost sufficient to light 
one of these structures with a torch to make it blaze like 
a blast furnace. 

A transverse block of buildings divides the fort into 
two unequal oblongs, tliat on the river side being the 
larger. This part is used by the public generally, and 
it is provided on three sides with a maze of living rooms 
for the garrison, servants, and guests. One room of 
great size, with a good verandah, was the old durbar 
hall. We used it as a hospital. Many of the rooms 
have a central smoke-hole large enough for the passage 
of a man, as poor Gurdon found one night when going 
his rounds to visit the ^entries on the banquette. He 
fell through one of these apertures on to the floor below, 
happily with no worse damage than bruises and a bad 
shake. On the other or south side of the great partition 
is the private half of the fort and the women’s quarters. 
None but a very select few of their subjects ever visited 
the Mehtars of Chitrdl in that dignified and secluded 
place. It has one large and three smaller courtyards, 
the rest being covered in ; and it was oq its flat, con- 
tinuous roofs that promenades were possible at night 
when the firing was slack. While there was light all 
business there had to be transacted at a trot. It was 
interesting to watch the different modes of hurrying 
across this exposed place in the daytime. Most did so 
at the double, as above described. One or two walked 
with prodigiously long rapid steps, which took them 
faster than another man’s run, and with a nervous grin, 
almost amounting to a frozen smile, in the direction 
whence a shot might be expected. A very few ambled 
along, gurgling A^ith facetiousness, and making occa- 
sional jumps over imaginary bullets. These were the 
wags among the native servants. 

After the loth March we, so to speak, settled down 
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regularly to the business, of standing a siege. Before 
that date various experiments had beerr mad^ in divid- 
ing the night ^ards between Townshend, Harley, and 
Gurdon, but with indifferent results. Two hours stretches 
were no good, and a couple of officer'^ going round 
together still less so. It was decided that the experi- 
ence of sailors should be followed, and thenceforward 
regular watches, similar to those of seamen, were 
organised. This plan worked well ; but after the attack 
developed, and alarms multiplied, it might almost be 
said that all three cfiKcers were on duty continuously 
during the dark nights. When there was bright moon- 
light no demonstrations were made, and there was rest 
for all. 

At first the Sikhs, our chief reliance, had been put to 
guard the south wall because it was so weak ; sub- 
sequently, it was recognised that the north tower and the 
river parapet 1;Qgether constituted the post of honour. 
Cut off from the water our case would be hopeless ; 
therefore the Sikhs were transferred to that side of the * 
fort and not again moved, although small detachments 
were taken away from time to time for particular duty, 
as will be seen. Whenever there was an alarm raised 
Harley commanded the parapets occupied by or near to 
his men, while Gurdon Ipokcd after those defended by 
the Kashmir troops on the southern portion of the fort. 
Townshend, the senior officer, placed himself at the head 
of the* inlying picket, which, after the first few days 
of our investment, always collected at the inner end 
of a broad passage leading from the great courtyard 
to the main gate. ’They were perfectly sheltered and 
could act readily in any required direction. Happily, 
no direct * assault was ever made, so they were 
never wanted. They constituted our reserve. Whit- 
church, the silent doctor, on these occasions fell in with 
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Townshend. He was the hardest worked individual 
in the p’ace. ‘All day long he toiled in the dreadful 
atmosphere of the hospital, and when the men at 
night rushed to their posts he, armed with a double- 
barrelled rifle, wailed with the inlying picket until all 
danger of an attack had passed away. 

It was my chief occupation to devise plans, with the 
help of Si fat and Wafadir Kh^n, for strengthening our 
defences or protecting the soldiers from reverse fire, or 
for screening them by what may be called dodges, such 
as putting up portions of tents to liide ladders or paths 
frequently used ; the careful enemy did not fire, as a 
rule, without somebody to aim at. There was one 
exception to this. Curtains were designed to conceal 
men at the loopholes under the banquettes of the south 
wall, but those curtains were regularly bombarded from 
across the river. 

My small' room looked down from 'the back of the 
dividing block into the largest of the small courts in 
what was described 'as the private part of the fort. I^y 
daylight the apartment had the appearance of a little 
armoury, as in the corners were rifles, certain packages 
of cartridges, and some eastern swords. At first, as 
before said, every summons to arms was sounded on 
the bugle, but after a time t^at \<^as changed, and the 
men scrambled rapidly but silently to their assigned 
places. 

Half-awake, one shot would set me listening ; two — 
three — four— in rapid succession might bring one foot 
to the ground. Then perhaps there was silence, and I 
fell back again on my pillow, very likely to be lifted 
clean out of bed, a moment later, by a heavy rattle 
of musketry. My faithful little servant would appear 
in the doorway, fumbling with an Alpine Club lantern, 
and help me, for I was miserably weak, into a coat. 
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Already a shuffling rush of soft-shod feet made the 
narrow staircase creak and vibrate, arid Sif»t and the 
Gilgit Rajahs *w(juld silently bustle in with, some of 
their men, followed by Wafaddr Khan, and one other 
of the Mehtar’s advisers, who snatched up the rifles < 
in the corner and buckled on the swords, for all the 
Chitralis had been disarmed on a transparent pretext. 
So these two trusted friends kept their weapons in 
my bedroom, that we might not appear to unduly 
favour them. There was no fear of their fellows seeing 
them after retreat^^ for the former were so carefully 
protected, to speak euphuisljcally, from any possible 
danger, that four great Sikhs compelled them, at night, 
to remain in the two rooms put aside for their use. 

With my scratch inlying picket I used to make 
rapid tours, at intervals, along the south wall, examin- 
ing the drains by which it was perhaps possible, though 
unlikely, that ‘men might enter, and using the sharp eyes 
and keen hearing of my companions to investigate all^ 
weak spots. Between times we* went wherever the 
excitement seemed greatest, but kept, as a rule, near 
Gurdon's parapets, for his men were still doubtful both 
of themselves and of their rifles, and could not be 
trusted completely. 

Being still anxio\is for more exact knowledge of what 
was going on in the enemy's camp, I accepted, on the 
loth March, the offer of one of the Chitrali headmen to 
go out and learn what had become of the body of General 
Bdj Singh, who was shot dead on the 3rd^ while helping 
to lead the abortive charge immediately precedent to 
our retirement. My messenger on this occasion was a 
terrible rascal, in which respect he did not differ materi- 
ally from his brother magnates. He was the son of an 
lilegitimate prince, which gave him the right lO affix a 
title of honour to his name. As he was intelligent, and 
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could undoubtedly get me the information I wanted, he 
was sent forth oh a horse in a stately manner. We ran 
up a white flag, and sounded the “ ^ease fire.” 

When it was discovered who approached them our 
besiegers began to cheer lustily. The sending out of 
such an important man was looked upon as an indication 
that we had decided to surrender. Shortly afterwards 
learning the truth, they anathematised me heartily. 
However, the game was theirs, for I had unwittingly 
lent them the best military engineer in the country. 
He did not return, and in vain vve listened all that 
night for the word Raiah ” to be shouted from the 
garden, the signal agreed upon to let me know that 
some one had brought news. After dark, none the 
less, Sifat’s brigade did first-rate work in demolishing 
outside houses and carrying in the timber. Only a 
few shots were fired at them. 

We now began our second week of sitge. 

All day on the nth March, there was an inter- 
change of letters between the fort and Sher Afzul. The 
Diwan Sahib also came with a letter from Umra Kh«in, 
enclosing a note I had entrusted to another agent of his 
to forward to Udny. Umra Khan declared that the 
Afghan Commander-in-Chief would not allow any 
Jandoli messengers to approach the British boundary 
commissioner. Sher Af/ul sent three letters altogether. 
There was something different from usual in their tone. 
Writing politely about poor 15a j Singh, he suggested 
that I shoul4 send a Sepoy to identify the body. He 
protested that he really desired peace ; and Umra 
Khdn also seemed to sing to a gentler tune. It was 
all very strange, but, in reply, Sher Afzul was told 
that if he sincerely desired peace, he shoufd make his 
submission. For answer, he said he did not understand 
how he could submit unconditionally ; and repeated his 
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old terms about being subsidised, and that no Europeans 

were to remain in the country. Then he suggested that 

two Chitrdli hfcadmen in the fort should be sent out 
• • 
to discuss peace proposals ; but as my first emissary 

had not returned I demurred about sefiding them, or« 

my head clerk, who had also been asked for. 

At length, as it was getting dark, and, in the hope 
of having another quiet day, while negotiating, I excused 
myself to Sher Af/ul's letter-bearer until the following 
morning. This man had really given me the key to the 
unusual anxiety shoivif by the enemy to come to terms 
quickly. He asserted — but he was not believed for one 
second — that there had been ^Lsaster to two British de- 
tachments, one at a place called Reshun, three marches 
from Chitriil, on the left bank on the Mastuj river, the 
other a little beyond that village; that of the former, 
forty Sepoys and one British officer were killed, and 
sixty bo.xes of ^reasure and twenty loads of cartridges 
captured, while ten men, the sole survivors, were de- 
fending themselves in a fortified • house. The other 
party was declared to have fared still worse, sixty-two 
men being crushed to death by rocks hurled down the 
cliffs ; the bare dozen remauiing were said to be 
entrenched in a cave by the river’s edge. 

I looked upon this .^.ory as not only false, but as 
showing small power of invention. The touch about 
the sixty boxes of treasure, in particular, was considered 
unworthy of even an average Chitrali. Yet its substance 
was lamentably true. We also learned th^t three of the 
men I had sent to Mastuj with letters had been captured 
and put in prison. ^ 

There was a beautiful full moon, which always 
meant a c(?^sation of the enemy's fire. Tirich Mfr, 
the mighty mountain to the north, which the Chitrili 
imagination peoples with fairy folk, flung up its twenty 
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thousand feet against a clear sky. In the morning 
Sher Afzyl’s man did not return, but there was no 
firing into the fort till ten o’clock. As a rule, day- 
light was ushered in with a light sprinkling of bullets. 
Over the rivet, at the village of Dan/n, there was a 
marksman — or perhaps two, for the method of doing 
it was never clear — who always before breakfast dis- 
charged a scries of shots in couples, not simultane- 
ously, but one a fraction of a second after the first. 
The interval never seemed to vary, and the performance 
was as monotonous as it was ‘fu^^ilc, but it recurred 
every day, starting when our bugles clanged reveiue. 

During the quiet of ‘’the preceding day, Townshend 
had busied himself with making an epaulement for a 
gun on the south side of Sifat’s enclosure. We had 
found in the fort two seven-pounders and eighty rounds 
of ammunition, with solid projectiles. The little cannon 
were in fair order, but had no sights — a .gr aduated piece 
of wood, and a small pyramid of heaped -up flour being 
used by the Chitralis instead. Only one man in the 
fort knew anything about artillery, that was the Kash- 
mir colonel of the Rfighunath regiment, who formerly 
served in one of the Maharajah’s mountain batteries. 
His knowledge, however, was limited, and he had all 
the infantry man’s lack of ^nthueiasm for ordnance. 
On this date, the 12th, it was decided to try a shot, 
but by some unfortunate mistake, the detachment told 
off for the duty carried the gun into the garden .to the 
south-east ins^tead of to the epaulement made for it on 
the west. Being right in the open, they had only a 
couple of rounds fired when they had to bolt back into 
the fort, with one‘man hors de combat. The shooting was 
not at all bad considering ; indeed, it wa.% afterwards 
said that my old mission-house, occupied by Sher Afzul, 
was hit at the corner. 
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A week or two later, another attempt to utilise a 
gun was made through an aperture dug during the 
night in the west wall of Sifat’s enclosure. But the 
morning light revealed that the port was cofnpletely 
blocked by a big tree trunk; so anotl^r had to be 
made. Then one of our solid shot hit the top beam of 
the nearest hostile sangar, but without doing much 
damage as far as we could learn ; whereupon the 
military officers decided it was useless to continue the 
experiment, and the little seven-pounders were relegated 
to purely ornamenta^ duties in the big yard. A know- 
ledge of artillery cannot, unfortunately, be evolved from 
the precepts of common-sense,*ftor acquired on the spur 
of the moment. It was during the experiments with 
this gun that Wafad^lr horrified me by bragging that in 
the old time, when salutes were fired in my honour and 
he officiated as battery commandant, so expert did he 
become, that ifOt more than three or four men retired to 
hospital on each occasion with burnt hands ! 

I have mentioned that the window of my small, • 
first-floor room, which had a south aspect, looked down 
into the biggest of the four inner courts. For some 
reason, not to be explained, its sliding open - work 
shutters were never once hit by bullets, though, towards 
the end of the siege, it used to be constantly hammered 
with stones slung by men hidden behind a wall thirty 
yards from the parapet. Beneath me was the little 
Mehtar’s treasure, with a sentry guarding the door. To 
the east, on the same floor, and separated from me by 
the staircase, which led from below to tlfe roof in two 
flighti', divided by a landing, was a long, dark apartment, 
inhabited by Townshend and Gurdon.* Their only win- 
dow, a mefc ventilation hole just under the ceiling, 
opened high above the great yard of the fort. 

On the other side of me Harley occupied a chapel 
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with a separate stair running downwards to our court. 
A passage led • from his room to another one behind, 
whence I had been expelled by the sharjS-shooters across 
the river, and then through an ante-room into a largish 
durbar hall oif the west, whose big open casement also 
looking north, could be seen, throughout its length and 
breadth, from Danin. Consequently, it was often hit by 
the enemy^s marksmen. We used one corner of it for 
bathing. Behind a barricade of Chitral saddles, old 
boxes, and carpets, we were quite safe. 

The ante-room mentioned cbnrmunicated with our 
commissariat office underneath, and a high range of roofs 
above, by two huge deeply-notched poles. It had been 
a favourite murdering-place of the Mehtars of Chitril. 
There was in it a wooden screen, behind which execu- 
tioners could lie concealed until the victims emerged from 
the durbar, expecting, of course, to descend to the apart- 
ment below, and thence reach the great yaAl ; no Oriental 
of good manners would be so wanting in etiquette as to 
apprise a doomed fnan of what was in store for him. 
Afzul-ul-Mulk had three of his brothers slain there one 
evening, but they probably anticipated their fate when 
they were coldly dismissed from the Mehtar’s presence. 
It is said that even he showed signs of agitation, and 
turned pale, when the sickening sound of mortal blows 
was heard through the closed door. But the whole 
of the fort was blood-stained. A lover of gruesome 
stories could there drink his fill of horror. 

The partition between the two halves of the fort 
contained, therefore, within itself, so to speak, an upper 
and a lower floor of apartments, some of which I have 
enumerated. Looking north-east into the great yard, 
it had no windows or other openings on 'the ground 
level, only three doors. One, already mentioned, led 
into the commissariat store, whence the rough stair-pole 
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climbed to the slaughter-house ante-room. A second 
door to the west was of minor importance, ffhe third 
and chief was in the corner by the hospital.^^ It was 
one end of a higli, twisted passage which passed under 
a prison chamber, and was therefore completely closed 
in. Nevertheless, it became deplorable in wet weather, 
when a slip from one of its stepping-places soused one 
over ankles in muddy water. The inner extremity 
opened upon a tiny court, across which ran a way 
from our quarters to the strong, high garden door, 
protected, at this t^mft, by a backing of water-worn 
stonbs many feet in thickness. 

The common road for everybody moving about the 
fort was along this tortuous dark passage, and no British 
officer passed through it after dark without being chal- 
lenged by a sentry hidden away in the gloom of the 
long roofed-in passage leading from the garden entrance. 
He generally cfllpwed his fellow-soldiers to go unnoticed, 
but although he must have known us as well as he knew 
them, and we were certainly less likely than they to be 
mistaken for an enemy within our gates, yet he greeted 
us each time of our appearance with an exuberant 
“hukm dir?” (who comes there?), and demanded the 
password in the sentinels’ orthodox catechism. On 
lively nights, the same qjan must have challenged me 
a dozen times. 

Being only an ignorant civilian I accepted this cere- 
mony as esoteric, but, no doubt, an essential foundation 
of military discipline. Whenever, from hijrry or forget- 
fulness, my responses were cut short or I shouted 
“Colorado” when ‘"’Timbuctoo ” was the word, I felt 
a sting of conscience afterwards. My feelings will 
therefore be* imagined when, soon after Colonel Kelly 
arrived, I was told that his staff officer had observed 
that passwords were “all rot,” and were never used in 
Q 
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his force. So military had one grown then, that it was 
hard to refrain from saying that the .service must be 
going to the dogs. The officer who repeftited the icono- 
clastic speech to me was bluish-red with indignation. 

The inner ^ourt, which our sleeping-rooms, on the 
upper floor, bounded on one side, was surrounded on 
the other three by a high, wide verandah supported on 
strong wooden pillars. At one end Harley at first 
screened off a portion for a bed-chamber, till some stray 
shots, a little slanting rain, and similar inconveniences 
drove him into the chapel. He Wa^ a melodious person 
of gregarious instincts. Looking back, one reflects ITow 
churlishly his songs and shuffling accompaniments were 
sometimes received, and how badly we should have 
missed them. I think that Harley, even after an all- 
night watch, always lay down to sleep with reluctance, 
and would never have rested at all had there been 
anyone equally companionable to tajjc® to. His un- 
quenchable good spirits stimulated us greatly without 
our knowing it. 

The middle length of verandah was our mess-room. 
A rough table, with two camp chairs and some impro- 
vised seats comprised its furniture. Our viands were 
a scanty supply of tinned beef and a vast deal of 
mustard ; but, by blessed forti^ne, there were many tins 
of pea-flour ; so every day, from the beginning to the 
end of the siege, we had pea-soup for dinner. Little 
Shuja-ul-MuIk presented us with a few ornamental birds 
which his brother Nizam had collected, but they only 
lasted a few days. There was bread, made half of 
flour and half of stone dust, for the bold ; and a little 
rice. To me alf these articles seemed luxury, for I 
was starving on a milk diet — Swiss milk fthe last tin) 
and hot water. A little later my weakness became 
great, and brandy was given me from our store of four 
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bottles. At one corner of the mess-verandah was the 
kitchen door ; at the other the entrance to Sampbell’s 
room, which shared with his devoted anrse and 
surgeon, Whitchurch, who having already so much to 
do, naturally superintended our victuallfhg also. 

Amongst my engineering contrivances was one 
failure of the most dismal kind. The stable space 
outside the walls was dreadful to the nose, and small 
pools of horrible water were dammed back all along the 
floor of a long low chamber, with doors at both ends, 
which connected thf s1:ables with the big yard within, 
and served both as a guard-l^juse and a thoroughfare. 
Sifat and I had a miniature surface canal dug, with 
much attention to levels, to carry off this liquid sewage. 
The outlet was a short distance down Campbell’s water- 
way, above the tower, through a scupper piercing one 
of the side walls ; and it acted very well. But we could 
not see the configuration of the cliff slopes outside, and, 
next day, we discovered that all the drainage had found , 
its way back within the covered passage close to the 
river, into the small rocky basin where buckets and 
water-skins were filled ! 

Upon this date the Fort Commandant’s diary has the 
following entry : — “ The British Agent desires me to let 
off thirty rounds a •day#from the towers on to Sher 
Afzul’s hou.se.” This represents an amiable wish on my 
part that Sher Afzul also should experience the dis- 
comfort we felt from “sniping.” 

No messenger appeared, and the ijth of March 
passed away. Sifat Bahddur and his companions, in- 
veterate cartridge wAsters, were allowed to amuse them- 
selves with some old Enficlds we found in one of the 
rooms. ProUably the Chitrdlis with us conceived that our 
other ammunition was running short — a valuable piece of 
news for the lucky man who could convey it to Sher Afzul 
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A bright day, sunshine and clear sky, was followed 
by a dark^ clouded night. One or two of our Chitrdlis, 
under WjifadAr, were sent out at eight clock to prowl 
round the walls, and see if they could find any signs of 
» a mine. The/ came back quickly with a report satis- 
factory enough as far as it went. It became darker 
still, a dense blackness falling upon us like something 
palpable. At half-past ten there was an outburst of 
firing from the Sikh parapets, near the North-tower. 
Then followed wild cries from the garden, where a 
regular British bugle sounded tfte fcharge, and Gurdon 
heard a voice cheering njen to an assault on the l!!ast- 
tower. We threw down a fire-ball, and responded with 
volleys which reverberated through the fort. Our bugles 
blew the Cease-fire at half-past eleven, but the rifles rang 
out again, independently, from time to time until mid- 
night. Afterwards there were only the few occasional 
shots of the sentries. • • 

^ The total result was that the enemy completed a 
good sangar, one Hundred and fifty yards or so up- 
stream on our bank. It was this noise which started 
off the Sikhs in the first place. A plausible feint was 
thereupon made against the East -tower, perhaps with 
the idea of its being developed into a real assault if we 
were caught napping. • • 

On two successive nights, fresh works had been built 
close to us. But even now, after full consideration, I do 
not see how this could have been prevented. If we had 
been strong enough and enterprising enough to sortie, 
we should have destroyed one of the enemy's defences, 
no doubt; but a second attempt* might easily have 
landed us into a trap, for, unless there were the element 
of surprise in our attack, we might have foifhd ourselves 
in a dummy sangar, exposed to a terrific fire from 
hidden riflemen — and we dare not risk a second reverse. 
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Practically, we had only the Sikhs who could be relied 
upon absolutely and not more than eighty of these were 
fit for work. There were splendid fellows among the 
Kashmir soldiers, it is true, but in the glyomy, downcast 
looks of most, one could read that they still suffered 
from their former defeat. Again, heroic as were two or 
three of their officers, the majority were of a distinctly 
inferior class. We had no British officers to spare, so 
there was nothing for it but to allow the enemy to 
develop his plans, an^ content ourselves with keeping 
'' sharp outlook fof an occasion when a forcible blow 
might be struck with all the®odds in our favour. 

Gurdon was most anxious for an adventure against 
the last built sangar, but it was felt to be premature. 

To stop the stealthy approach of the Sher Afzulites, 
in any other way than by sorties, was impossible. A 
sangar was bullet-proof before it was discovered. Their 
method was thfs. First, a number of fascines, of fresh 
branches tightly withe-bound, was griade. All Chitrdlis 
assert that one such bundle, if sufficiently green and 
properly tied, will stop a Martini-Henry bullet. Pro- 
vided with these faggots, two or three men would creep 
silently along the ground some dark night, and heap 
them up on a spot jDreviously chosen. Others, behind, 
passed forward more faScines from the rear, and in a 
few minutes there was a useful barricade formed. Next, 
stones were handed along, and, finally, timbers. At 
this last stage, the noise of hammering could not be 
muffied, but as the workers were behind \ bullet-proof 
screen they were safe. When heavier materials had to 
be brought from unsheltered places, a false attack on the 
opposite sid^ of the fort was generally sufficient to divert 
the attention of our sentries, because of the terrific noise 
inside the walls, caused by the echoing volleys. 
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TT has been said that to stop, any attempt upon the 
^ East - tower we threw down fire - ball ; thk^ 
quires explanation. Ono^night, during the Hunza-Nagar 
expedition in December 1891, the Nagars imagined we 
were attacking a position they held at a Ziarat (shrine). 
With much outcry and firing of guns, they rolled fire- 
balls down the steep river-bank, and lit up the scene 
effectively. I afterwards learned that fhe chief com- 
ponent of these novel contrivances was a special kind of 
• pine wood which bljizes splendidly, because it contains 
much turpentine. There was plenty of this material in 
the fort, so we set to work to make, with pine chips and 
straw, balls of about a foot in diameter, and stuffed 
inside a casing of coarse canvas. We had a small quan- 
tity of kerosene oil, and each ball was saturated with a 
wine bottleful of this before *it was set on fire. Our 
supply of oil being scanty, it was further ordered that 
the lighting, as well as the throwing, must be done by 
British officers. On the whole, the experiment was 
successful, esf^ecially on the night of the 13th, when the 
East-tower was brilliantly illuminated for nearly half-an- 
hour. But everything depended not only on the care 
with which the balls were set on fire and ruade to blaze 
well before they were hurled, but also on economy in their 
use. I was feeling qualms about the rapidity with which 
they were being expended, and at the shrinkage of the 
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kerosene, when a much better expedient was suggested 
by Wafaddr Khan, which will be described in^he proper 
place. • 

All day long*on the 14th there was a great deal 
of sniping. A new sangar, which had# not been dis-^ 
covered by anyone, was shown to me by Wafadir 
Khan, and made me rub my eyes in surprise. This 
will indicate how quickly and silently these approaches 
could be thrown up. 

In the military diary of this date the following 
appears : — ‘‘ RdghugdtSis steadier and better in hand 
lasP night — no wild filling. British Agent pleased with 
them.” The Kashmir riflemeh were improving under 
the immediate care of the British officers, their volleys 
had been fired steadily ; hence my commendation. 

It was getting dark, about six o'clock, when the 
approach of a flag of truce was reported. A long 
interval — three, whole days — having now passed without 
a letter from Sher Afzul, there was some curiosity to 
lean what he had to say. His messenger proveef 
to be a poor old woman, who mumbled out that Sher 
Afzul would hold himself responsible for the arrange- 
ments of my journey, if I would only leave the fort 
and go back to Gilgit. All troops and stores might 
go with me. He ^voul^ also consent to be friends in 
future, if the Government of India agreed to revert to 
their line of policy during the reign of Aman-ul-Mulk. 
Having delivered her message, the old woman told us, 
as news, that all the peoples of Ydghistdn (the rebel- 
lious country — i.e. the independent frontier land) had 
decided to rise against the British, under the leader- 
ship of Sher Afzul and Umra KhAfi. My picturesque 
little friend, Muhammed Wali (see page 38), had been 
sent for, she said, with his relatives, and even Gilgit 
and Punidl were beating the drum of revolt. Our 
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informant went back without any reply being given 
her. , 

The stables were further fortified during the day, 
and placed under the guardianship of a section of the 
Kashmir Rifles, who were to be changed each night, 
for the stench there was otherwise insupportable. 
Twelve Sikhs were also sent into the loopholed water 
passage every evening. As the tower over it was also 
strongly held, it was now well protected, even without 
help from the fort. If this covered way were seized, 
we should have to re-take it Sit ^any price. Whiie 

Harley was superintending th^ work in the staples, 

with me as a spectatbr, a little incident occurred, 
illustrative of the accuracy of the shooting from 
Danin. The walls were old and crumbling, so that 
a loophole often suddenly enlarged itself in an em- 
barrassing way, and required to be partly filled up 
again. On one such occasion, the e‘5pace left was 

about a foot square, and a man was about to Dlock 

'it with a big stone which he had on his shoulder, 
when a bullet, from over the river, came through the 
aperture and whizzed between the stone and his face. 
He flinched a little, and again advanced. This time 
the stone was hit plump, but the man, luckily, finished 
his task unhurt. 

During the night there were frequent alarms and 
excursions. A couple of fire-balls had to be thrown 
out ; and Pathdn yells in the garden added to the 
disturbance. Jt was again pitch dark. Much of our 
firing was probably at some animals turned out in 
the afternoon, because our stock of straw was ilmost 
ended. All ponies were driven forth with the excep- 
tion of eight, kept in case we wanted thefm for food, 
but the poor beasts lingered near the walls all day, and 
when no longer distinguishable in the blackness outside. 
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several were killed from the walls. It must be ad- 
mitted that, sorry as one felt for the unfortunate 
ponies, the fact jf their being shot in the garden, 
from parapets not held by Sikhs, showed that the 
Kashm/r Rifles were beginning to aim low when they 
volleyed — a cause for satisfaction indeed. 

We were now growing used to the Pathdn war- 
cry. It is a kind of loud note increasing very quickly, 
both in sonorousness and in shortness of interval, till 
it grows into one swelling roar. They gave us con- 
tinued opportunities#of* studying it. 

"fhe morning of the isth^arch revealed that the 
enemy had been busy improving his sangars ; but all 
day long no single shot was fired at us. Rain fell 
without ceasing. We took advantage of the calm to 
convert the river end of Campbell's covered way into 
a small but strong little fort. Sifat had recommended 
it, ami his m5n worked with a will. It was to be 
held at night by eight additional Sikhs. Our besiegers 
were not altogether idle, and long hfter dark we heard 
the sound of another approach being constructed in 
the garden. In the afternoon the rain changed to 
sleet, but at six o'clock snow covered the ground to 
a depth of four inches. 

Another letter was bneught from Sher Afzul. Each 
day seemed to produce its daily letter. This began in 
the customary manner by saying that the writer was 
anxious for peace, but insisted upon his own terms being 
conceded. An accompanying missive waf> addressed to 
the Chitrdli notables in the fort, telling them to go 
at once, and make submission, when their past faults 
would be forgiven. Sher Afzul also wrote that he had 
a letter frorA a British officer, a prisoner at Reshun, 
to me, telling of the capture of wSepoys at Reshun, 
Buni, and Mastuj. He offered to send the document; 
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provided I would allow two headmen, specifically 
named, to fetch it. 

I dijSbelieved the story ; indeed, the possibility of 
its being true never entered my thoughts. But Sher 
Afzul himself seemed to me enigmatical ; his persistent 
complaints against me, personally, were strange even 
for a Chitrdli statesman, with whose ways I was not 
unacquainted. A common plan they adopt is to state 
their wishes, however extravagant, at an interview if 
possible. Rarely can the requests be granted, for they 
are usually overstated in an aiTiujiing way. After this 
is explained at length, ^nd politely, your visitor retires 
with gentle melancholy. Next day, or at the earliest 
opportunity, he will repeat, word for word, his former 
petition, only to receive an identical answer — not 
shortened in any way by a feeling of impatience at 
your having already given it. And so it goes on. I 
have had an envoy at Gilgit who finall)^ returned to his 
master at Chitral with the reply he had been given a 
month previously, ^nd at least a score of times after- 
wards. We parted the best of friends. He was a 
prince, and went away happy in the consciousness of 
having done all a diplomatist could on his Mehtar's 
behalf Any signs of irritation at his pertinacity would 
have made him unhappy, anc^hurtMii dignity. 

Yet in spite of such experiences, Sher Afzul’s un- 
varying letters caused me surprise. So to clear up all 
conceivable doubt I wrote and asked him if he had 
certainly regeived my first cc^mmunication, dated the 
24th February, which invited him in kind and friendly 
terms to come to me at Chitral. Tb avoid the possibility 
of a mistake, I enclosed a copy of the original letter. 
As for his allegation about a British ( 3 fficer having 
been captured at Reshun, I remarked that one head- 
man allowed out of the fort by me had been detained, 
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and therefore no other would be sent It was sug- 
gested that my former messenger might bring me the 
document. In cfen^lusion, Sher Afzul was warmly urged 
to save Chitril the horrors of further war, and enjoined 
to submit, ask pardon of the Government of India, 
and throw himself upon its mercy. That Government, 
he was assured, was merciful and lenient, and would 
give the fullest consideration to all he had to say. “ Be 
well advised, therefore,” ran the last sentence, “ and 
before it is too late, do as I advise you.” 

^ , Six inches of sn|)v^ on the ground and a glorious 
blue sky greeted our eyes nex^ morning. The guards 
and sentries, particularly those in the covered way, 
suffered miserably during their long watch, and were 
wet through ; but the besiegers had been quiet, and 
hardly a shot had been fired at us for twenty-four 
hours, in spite of there being no light from the moon 
till t\vo hours *after midnight. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon a man came 
down the road from the serai, bcarirtg a white flag. He 
brought two letters, one from Sher Afzul, and the other, 
said to be the joint production of all the Chitrdli mag- 
nates with him. Both documents were of interminable 
length. The first mentioned contained the curious 
remark that Sher Afzul Jiad received and understood 
my first note to him, written on the 24th February, but 
that he considered such a message on my part was 
improper. 

There was also an enclosure from Lieutenant 
Edwardes, dated Reshun, the 13th March. For a 
moment my heart s*tood still ; I could not read. This 
is the story it told, in a mixture of French and English. 
Edwardes and his party, consisting of Lieutenant Fowler, 
twenty of the Bengal sappers and miners, with forty of 
the Rdghundth Regiment, convoying sixty boxes of 
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ammunition, had been attacked on our side of Reshun 
on the fth inst. Compelled to retreat, they defended 
themselves in a house of that village' up to the 13th, 
when Umra Khin*s men, their opponents, proposed a 
truce, to which Edwardes agreed. Sorties had been 
necessary to get water, and the severity of the fight- 
ing was shown by the casualties — five killed, and 
thirteen wounded. The letter continued that, just as a 
parley was agreed upon, a headman named Muhammed 
Isa, Sher Afzul's foster-brother, arrived with a large 
company of armed Chitrdlis, andaentered into friend 
conversation with Edwardes when the latter went out 
to meet him. Since Mufiammed Isa had come, Edwardes 
recognised that his opponents were too strong for him. 

The contents of the local letters may perhaps be 
guessed : long recapitulations of what had been already 
said a dozen times, and professions of a desire for peace. 
Both wound up with the remark that by sending 
Edwardes’s letter to me my correspondents had given 
a proof of their siheerity and friendliness. They sug- 
gested that my head clerk should be sent to a confer- 
ence at Sher Afzul's house. I hurriedly sent back two 
answers, the first to say that a second would quickly 
follow. In the latter, I declared that I accepted the 
sending of Edwardes’s letter^ to fne as an earnest of 
the Chitrdlis’ genuine desire to stop further fighting, 
and expressed myself as willing to discuss the ques- 
tion of terms with them. As a preliminary, I offered 
a three days? armistice, during which they must not 
come in front of their sangars, while my men would 
not leave the grecincts of the ‘fort. If this were 
agreed to, Sher Afzul was to hoist a white flag ; we 
should respond, and my Indian head clerk ’would go to 
Sher Afzul as soon as any one came to fetch him. 
There was still light enough for us to see a white flag 
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run up over my old mission-house. We displayed 
another. A second letter from Sher Afzul ask^d for my 
clerk to be sent him next morning. 

Before my sleepless eyes all night was the certainty 
that treachery was intended at Reshun. My only hope 
lay in our contriving some means of getting a letter of 
warning through to Edwardes; otherwise, I feared we 
should never see him or Fowler again. Those two 
young men, both of them admirable examples of the 
best type of fearless, open-hearted, single-minded 
soldiers, were new to this kind of warfare, and presum- 
^oly liable to fall vtctims of Chitrali wiles. Yet how 
could they be cautioned ? Already, two days, during 
which Edwardes’s letter was detained by Sher Azful, 
had been lost. I was nearly in despair. The morning 
was long in coming, and it seemed longer still before 
my clerk, Amfr Ali, was sent for. He had been well 
primed in his part, and a copy of instructions, to show 
my conditions for a cessation of hostilities, was given 
him in case he might forget them from nervousness 
at his responsibilities. Two objects he was to strive 
for. Permission for me to send a letter to Edwardes ; 
and a prolongation of the truce. With regard to the 
first he would require all his tact, because it was certain 
it would be hard to gain. ^ 

I tried to sham as much indifference as I could. 
Nevertheless, when, in defiance of the white flags, the 
fort was fired into on two occasions, we took no notice, 
and let it pass as a mistake. We were playing a game, 
with the lives of the Reshun party as a prize. There 
was naturally much excitement in the fort, but that 
made reticence of great importance. However, I told 
Campbell, wlio was torn with disquietude about Fowler 
and Edwardes, of my views, and said that although I 
would do nearly anything to save them, yet for us to 
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agree to retire was certain death ; that our leaving the 
fort woulgl do no good, and once outside we should be 
certainly butchered. « 

My first messenger, he who had never returned, now 
came to take Amh Ali to Sher Afzul. I was closeted 
with the man for some time, but he was so agitated that 
he could not, or would not, tell me anything. His wits 
seemed scared out of him, and his face was drawn as 
if from paralysis. Perhaps he feared I should detain 
him, or, more likely, that his treachery was discovered. 
In any case, I was too anxious tl) ^et authentic news of 
the Reshun party to prolong the interview. My instruc- 
tions to Am/r Ali were lour in number. Three were to 
be strongly fought for, and the other he might give way 
upon, without referring to me, if hard pressed. He was 
to say — first, that the truce could not last longer than 
three days unless a stated amount of flour and two 
sheep were daily supplied to us. This^ point was to be 
urged as an essential condition ; secondly, he was to 
argue that it was absolutely necessary to open the road 
to Mastuj for letters, on the ground, for instance, that 
troops must not press on to our assistance in contra- 
vention of the armistice; thirdly, no armed men must 
approach the walls, nor would any of our party, carrying 
weapons, l>e allowed outsid^ the* fort ; fourthly, and 
lastly, a neutral zone was proposed, and its boundaries 
suggested. 

Amir Ali was away a long time. His account of 
what happened would be tedious to relate in full. He 
had been conducted to my old house, which Sher Afzul 
was occupying. In passing through the serai-bazaar 
he observed that it was strongly fortified and full 
of Patheins, nearly all of them armed vAth Martini - 
Henry rifles. Two princes, escorted by about two 
hundred Jandolis, received him “ in a deprecatory 
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manner.” At the gate of the front enclosure he 
was detained for half - an - hour, while Umra^ Khin’s 
two relatives wejjp sent for. When they arrived a sort 
of procession was fdrmed, thirty or forty riflemen going 
in front, and a similar number following them into the 
first room. When the durbar room itself was reached 
it was found packed with people carrying loaded rifles. 

After ceremonial greetings my “ Salaam ” was given 
to Sher Afzul, and acknowledged. Then there fell a 
silence. Amir Ali, seeing the prince was a little nervous, 
spoke first to encourage him, according to his own 
accoufit. Following this friendly lead, Sher Afzul 
observed that he had nothing tb add to what was con- 
tained in his letter td me, whereupon, as is customary 
all the world over after such a remark, he spoke at 
great length, recapitulating nearly everything that had 
happened since the year 1893. He wound up with 
the declaration-* that he was still ready to make peace 
and to be friends ; but on his own terms. It was Nizdm, 
he said, that introduced British influence into the 
country, but the people were no longer able to bear 
it. The ancient agreement was that British troops 
were not to cross the frontier at Somal, a village 
nearly two hundred miles to the east ; that must now 
be reverted to. • ^ 

Then Amir Ali had an innings, and gave my 
messages. “In an instant,” he relates, “ the friendly 
eyes of the audience turned into hatred.” Nevertheless, 
he told his story to the end, in spite of the people not 
wanting to hear it. All my conditions for an armistice 
were refused peremptorily. Next, the Shina Chief, 
Umra Khan’s cousin and chief commander, spoke for 
himself and 'his brother KhAn. For his part, he said 
he would have no truce. Troops might come from 
Mastuj if they chose. They could march back if peace 
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were made. Otherwise, they might be useful to me. 
Neutral zones were all nonsense. On the other hand, 
the sangars would be approached closer and closer 
every night. An attack would be instantly ordered, 
unless Sher Afzul’s stipulations were conceded in full. 
There was but one course open to me; that was to 
evacuate the fort on the instant and return to Gilgit. 
If that were done he, the speaker, would be responsible 
for my safety and that of my troops. Sher Afzul would 
thereupon be Mehtar, and all the Jandolis could return 
to their homes. The action of tiie Government of India 
in coming to Chitrdl meant aggression in Bajour later 
on, and all Bajouris must fight for the honour of their 
country. 1 

Once or twice Sher Afzul desired to interrupt the 
young soldier, but was silenced by a gesture. He 
meekly confirmed the other, murmuring that the KhAn 
was his mouthpiece. That was the substance of the 
conference. Amfr AH subsequently drew up a few per- 
sonal reflections on^what he had seen and heard, but he 
was the slave of his own idioms, as is so frequently the 
case with Orientals when using our language. This 
explains a great deal of their irresponsibility and mere 
wordiness when talking in English. He spoke of 
machines and wire-pullers, puppet^, hungry wolves, of 
sins being washed away, and tried to think up to mere 
phrases, which he accepted as his own well-considered 
opinions. It was obvious, however, that Sher Afzul 
was anything but a free agent, for he was not even 
permitted to see my man, except in the presence of the 
masterful young Khdns. 

I wrote back ""to Sher Afzul that I did not clearly 
see why he had sent for my clerk ; that although 
he wrote of a desire to make peace, his messages, 
if correctly delivered, did not sound peaceful, and 
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that he should write in exact terms what his de- 
mands were. Supposing I agreed to Surrencfer Chitrdl 
fort, what guayantees would be given that my party 
would not be attacked afterwards at a disadvantage? 
What hostages would be offered ? And would he, 
or would he not, let me send a letter to the British 
officers at Reshun ? If he wished to end the truce 
at dusk, as Amfr Ali informed me, he need only 
pull down his flag and fire a warning gun ; nothing 
else was necessary. An answer quickly came, written, 
as usual, very poljtefy. It stated that the whole 
negotiation would be laid before Umra Khcin at 
Drosh. Until his views were *known, there had better 
be no more fighting. My people must not come out 
of the fort, nor ought I to permit his men to enter it. 
He begged me keep my mind at rest. A brief note 
told him that his suggestions were accepted. There 
was evidently* po hope of getting a letter through 
to Edwardes, so we had to be content with a few 
additional days of truce. • 

Thus ended this long 17th of March, and our second 
week of siege. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

BAD FAITH AND BAD NEWS 

^HE armistice was strictly observed by the enemy. 

^ We could walk about on the roofs or alongf the 
parapets without being shot at, which gave one an odd 
sense of freedom. There was m?ich activity in the 
serai'bazaar and at Futteh Ali Shdh’s house. It looked 
as if the latter place was being strongly fortified. As 
this seemed to be our opponent's way of observing a 
truce, we set to work likewise, and fitted bullet-proof 
covers on to the towers, and improvised shelters for the 
men on the walls yrith beams brought in from the 
summer-house corner of the garden, where the little 
temple and other apartments had been cast down. We 
also made ramparts of packing-cases and other boxes 
filled with earth, and with stacks of firewood. Before 
long, a man came running to say that if Sifat's men 
did not stop carrying in the*" timbers they would be 
fired upon. The possibility of such an objection had 
been pointed out to me some time before by one of 
the British officers. I answered the enemy's spokesman 
that so long ds they continued to work at Futteh Ali 
Shdh's house, so long should we continue to strengthen 
ourselves also. The man went away and nothing 
happened. 

As will be seen from the illustrations, our fort had 
four towers, irrespective of the one guarding the covered 

way. For convenience, we called two of them the 
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North and East- tower respectively, while the pair 
flanking the south wall were known as the <^lag and 
the Gun - toweps. ^ Why the last - mentioned® was so 
termed I forget ; but probably we merely adhered to 
the name given it by the Chitrilis. As a work of 
art it was much admired by the country people, who 
looked upon it as a memorial to Amin - ul - Mulk’s 
father, in whose reign it was erected by the Kalash 
tribe of slave Kdfirs. But so far from justifying its 
picturesque title, the concussion from one round of a 
seven-pounder wou^d '^probably have split the walls, 
if it did not bring them do^n altogether. It con- 
tained even more wood than the others, whose walls 
were so largely built up of pine timber. From the 
base to what we may call the first floor it was solid ; 
a long inside ladder led thence to a lofty upper 
apartment, occupying all the square space between 
the walls. A*bove that again was a roof partially 
enclosed on one side and unscreened on all others. 
It was reached awkwardly through* a manhole. 

Although the Gun-tower was high it was much 
lower than the Flag-tower, which was not less than 
seventy feet from base to summit. The only entrance 
was up a very long clumsy ladder, whose top rested 
against a bracket projecting from the wall just below 
a small door. This ladder being exposed to the full 
view of the enemy, the Sikh guards could only be 
relieved when it was dark. Curious to relate, both 
the west and the south aspects of the fort were very 
badly flanked — the North, the Flag, and the Gun- 
towers standing out a very short distance, merely a 
foot or so, beyond the walls. The garden, or south- 
east side, was better protected, and could be fairly 
well covered by lateral loopholes. For instance, in the 
Gun -tower we cut out a big piece of the northern 
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wall of the raised lower chamber, and thereby gave 
sufficient ^space for two men to fire downwards with 
a good view of the garden door, wljicK was similarly 
defended by other smaller openings. The large gap 
* was covered throughout the day by an enormous 
Morababad tea - tray which we found in the fort. 
When it was unclosed in the evening the soldiers 
were strictly cautioned to show no lights. 

The top room of the Gun - tower had a little 
wooden gallery, about the size of a stunted sentry- 
box, thrust out from its south fai;:e, and overlooking^ 
the summer-house. Wijk the object of strengthening 
and improving it, planks were nailed all round, to a 
height of three feet, and backed loose boards, thick 
enough to stop bullets. Looking towards the Flag- 
tower, a long slit opening was contrived, so that a 
rifleman, kneeling on the floor, could cover nearly the 
whole of the south wall. We termed -tfiis contriyance 
, our machicoulis gallery, only, unfortunately, we forgot 
the machicolation, through which the foot of the tower 
could be seen and protected. From the eastern side 
an unblocked window-frame, extending to the floor, 
gave a view straight down the garden. 

A fruitless labour, begun at this time, was to dig 
a well in the big yard, just^in front of the hospital. 
Careful cross - examination of several Chitr^lis led to 
the conviction that in former days water had been 
found there. Relays of men were told off to try and 
find it again. • After several days of wearisome toil the 
task had to be abandoned. We ^ were cheered once 
by coming upon « damp soil, but after that particular 
layer had been dug through, and hard, dry earth was 
discovered underneath, we felt it useless Ito persevere. 
Perhaps it was better for everyone to know that his 
life depended entirely upon our holding the waterway. 
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Before this date, the i8th, our daylight surroundings 
had been dreary. Except in the far distance near Sher 
AfzuFs abode, ^nd behind the serai, moving objects were 
never seen. MoSt of the enemy's sangars, also, could 
only be made out when a momentary puff of smoke 
indicated their position. Therefore, within a radius of 
700 yards, there was the quietness of death when there 
was no rattle of musketry. Often, for hours at a time, 
no sound would break the heavy stillness, because 
inside the walls, with the exception of the keen-eyed 
sentries crouching orw the towers, all the garrison were 
asleep or resting.^ Sometimes this unnatural silence 
was so oppressive that an oui:break of rifle-fire came as 
a relief. Now, du»ng the armistice, cattle and goats 
were to be seen everywhere grazing placidly. People 
moved to and fro with the step of everyday life and a 
low buzz of conversation, even an occasional laugh, was 
heard in the fort 

About three o'clock in the afternoon, a soldierly- 
looking man strolled up to the main gate and, seeing 
a British officer there, saluted in military fashion. 7 'his 
led to conversation. He said he had formerly been 
a sergeant in the 5th Punjab Infantry, but was now a 
subaddr in Umra Khdn's regular troops, as distinguished 
from his tribal levies. ^ While talking, he “stood at 
attention," respectfully. Not only was he frank in his 
comments on passing events, but to cheer us up, no 
doubt, he lied freely. According to him, Sher Afzul’s 
troops were short of ammunition, and pn the point of 
marching away to Drosh. Of course the clerks went 
through' the farce ®of bribing him to fetch us food. If 
you only persevere in a particular line of action, in 
time you "Come to believe your own fables, which 
thereby gain all the force of sincerity, and become 
convincing. 
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Our poor soldiers were suffering very much. Bad 
sanitation, stone dust mixed with the flour, in addition 
to exposujre and snow at night, begat fever, and dysentery, 
while there was no milk to diet the sidx, and drugs were 
scanty — many medical stores having been accidentally 
left outside by the Indian dispensary doctor on the 
3rd March. After dark it began to rain heavily, and 
kept on all night, drenching the exposed pickets and 
sentries to the skin. But it seemed powerless to quench 
the light-heartedness of the enemy, who gathered round 
blazing fires in the serai. Thei^ drummings, and the 
cheers with which they encouragecf the dancing Boys, 
could be heard long after* midnight. 

Before seven o’clock on the moiiiing of the 19th the 
rain stopped, and three hours later a bright sun appeared 
above the hills. Amidst all the anxieties of our position, 
one carefully recorded fact on this date was that we had 
killed our penultimate goose, and that only one other 
bird intervened between us and a blank dinner-table. 

' After breakfast, 9 letter, written by the two Jandol 
Khdns, was brought to the gate. The gist of it was 
that I must leave the fort immediately, and march to 
Peshawer through Jandol and Sw^t; and that the 
sincerity of the writers would be shown in the careful 
and honourable manner thqy would escort me to 
Peshawer with all my followers and soldiers. With 
probably unconscious irony they remarked that the 
Government of India had long desired that English 
officers might , travel by that road ; but hitherto the 
Jandol people had not looked kindly upon the idea. 
Now, however, to show the world how strong was the 
good feeling entertained by the King of Chitrdl and 
Umra Khin for my Government, they consented to our 
going that way. My correspondents were politely 
solicitous about my health, and then, with an abrupt 
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change of style, the letter ended by saying that if its 
suggestions were not acceptable, I should saj; so on the 
back of the document forthwith, and return it 

I replied thaf I did not think the present a good 
opportunity to visit Jandol and Swdt, nor, in my opinion, 
would my going there serve as a cementing bond 
of friendship between the Jandolis and Government 
Answers to my questions were also asked for, especi- 
ally to that one about sending a note to Edwardes at 
Reshun. When those were received, it would be pos- 
sible to resume negotiations. Sher Afzul wrote also, 
at itiordinate len^h, but with an identical meaning. 
All the troubles which had tirisen were due, he said, 
to my insensibility to the principles of equity and 
justice. But in spite of that, he and Umra Khin had 
decided to escort me to Peshawer with honour. If I 
were still obdurate, all that need be done was to record 
that fact on the back of his letter and have done with 
it. ‘But he was answered politely. I pointed out that 
the chief points raised by me had not been touchect 
upon, and that such subjects as guarantees, hostages, and 
my sending letters to Reshun still awaited discussion. 

This drew forth a rejoinder reproaching me for my 
lack of confidence. How could I be so suspicious of 
my friend as even to, think about guarantees! He 
then natvely confessed the reason why he had not 
allowed me to communicate with the British officers at 
Reshun. According to his account, both he and the 
two Jandol Khdns sent careful instructions to their 
troops .there how to behave, but, unhappily, the truce 
had befen broken' before those instructions arrived. 
Two British officers and nine Indian soldiers were 
now on their way to Chitrdl — obviously as prisoners, 
although that rough word was not used. They might 
be expected about nine o’clock that evening. Another 
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long letter from the Jandol Khdns simply gave the 
same news in precisely similar words, and then urged 
me to agree to their proposals for me^to retire with 
honour from Chitrdl. If that were* done, a “news- 
writer” might be left behind for the present. 

Concerning the truth of the statements made about 
Reshun I had, unhappily, no doubts at all. I was 
equally certain that there had been treachery. Even 
Sher Afzul and his allies seemed to think it necessary 
to write in an apologetic tone. The former went so far 
as to confess that he sincerely beKeved the Government 
of India never had any intention oV annexing CMtral, 
but only desired the firm* friendship of its ruler. All 
this made me uneasy, and the smail number of Indian 
soldiers said to be coming with the two British officers 
added to the feeling. The insistence upon our travelling 
through Jandol to Peshawer, instead of merely marching 
back to Ma.stuj and Gilgit, was also curious and dis- 
turbing. In the meantime, there was nothing for it' but 
•to try, by all possibly means, and persuade the enemy 
to treat their prisoners well. We must guard our 
defences more strictly than ever. 

All day long, small groups of Pathdns and Chitr^lis 
had been watched coming down the valley. Many 
wounded crept along, afoot ^r riding, and seven or 
eight corpses on stretchers were carried past. Wc 
concluded that there must have been sharp fighting at 
Reshun. To bring slain warriors so great a distance to 
Chitrdl for suitable interment, could only mean that the 
dead were chiefs or important folk. If this were true 
the enemy must have suffered heavHy, because, in the 
East, the proportioh of leaders to ordinary fighters in 
the total number of those killed in action generally 
low. 

Our Chitrdlis all agreed that a relief party must be 
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close at hand, and that their fellow-countrymen had 
been worsted in a fight. It was also reported t^ me that 
messengers during the day, after hinting mysteriously 
to my head clerk that the two Jandol Khdns were ready 
to treat with file on their own account, had gone away 
without further explanation. Lastly, the lady known 
as the Asmiri Queen, little Shuja-ul-Mulk's mother, 
sent a man to say that the British had beaten the 
Chitrilis on the road from Mastuj, and that I must on 
no account abandon the fort. But none of these com- 
munications brought me any comfort. Word came 
late »t night, that the truce would continue until we 
fired the first shot. Neverthdiftss, we watched sharply, 
and strengthened scy^ie of our posts. 

Next day, Wednesday the 20th, I wrote to Sher 
Afzul for the latest news of his captives. One informant 
declared that Edwardes and Fowler had been separated ; 
that one of tham was to be brought to Chitrdl, and the 
other* sent to Mastuj. Long answers came from Sher 
Afzul, and from the Jandol Kh^iis, to say that the ' 
prisoners were to be brought in during the afternoon, 
and that riding ponies would be sent down to meet 
them at the bridge. It was further insinuated that 
my expressed anxiety about the British officers was 
merely a pretext fo^* delaying negotiations for a sur- 
render. They reiterated that they would, all of them, 
collectively, be responsible for my safety on the march 
to Peshawer, and remarked that further delay in 
coming to terms would be of no advantage to me. 
According to them, the breach of the armistice at 
Reshun was accidental, so to speak, and fresh fighting 
having broken out no one could stop it. They added 
that the troops had been censured, and their com- 
mander placed under arrest. Once more I was re- 
quired to agree to their demands forthwith. 
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That I was to go to Jandol was the main stipula- 
tion. UjDon that the allies were determined. Con- 
sequently, I wrote at length, to argue the question 
from the point of view of our retiring to Mastuj, and 
to say that the other plan could not ^oe considered. 
I said that I accepted their assurances that my officers 
were safe in their hands, and that they would be well 
treated. Also, that the attack made upon them during 
a parley was from a misunderstanding; and that the 
individual responsible for that attack had been punished. 
Nevertheless, they must perceivit how necessary it was 
to provide against similar accidents^in the future. •With 
me, I explained, there ^ere some fifty men unable to 
walk, from various reasons. Hqjw were they to be 
carried? Also, we had large quantities of stores of 
different kinds. How were these to be transported? 

What we had to agree upon was really the price 
to be paid for the release of Edwardes and Fowler. 
In short, what was the nature of the ransom demanded 
for those unforturyite young soldiers. I expressed 
myself as ready to discuss that proposition from the 
standpoint of our evacuating the fort, and retiring to 
Mastuj ; but before going further, they must tell me 
what hostages they were prepared to offer for their 
good faith, and what guarantees tjiat all arrangements 
for our journey would be properly made. 

In the extremely improbable event of Sher Afzul 
and the Khdns accepting these terms, as the basis of 
further negotiations, it was decided that the hostages 
to be finally demanded should be no other thap them- 
selves ! A reply came that the captured officers would 
only be handed over to me at Chitril, if I gave my 
word that I would surrender the fort ; L had but to 
say that, and Edwardes and Fowler would at once be 
permitted to write to us. 
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Soon after .three o’clock in the afternoon, imme- 
diately behind a melancholy little procession qf corpses, 
a close crowd, ^ of about a hundred persons, was seen 
coming up from fhe bridge, with a couple of riderless 
ponies following. At the same instant, armed men 
flocked into the sangars on the west, which lay between 
us and the roadway, to prevent any rescue party issuing 
from the fort. This showed that our opponents relied 
upon our respecting a flag of truce very little more 
than we trusted them. Every Britisher in the fort, 
except, of course, pocfr Campbell, was on the parapet, 
straifling his eye^ through field-glasses, to see if 
Edwardes and Fowler were in* the throng. They were 
not discerned, and it was agreed (with myself as the 
sole dissentient) that they were not there ; but optimism 
is a privilege of youth, and it is easier to convince 
yourself of what you desire even against the strongest 
evidence, thaif . any one would believe who has not 
experimented on the subject. Hence, the manning of 
the sangars was looked upon as an artful subterfuge* 
of the enemy, and the whole performance as an 
elaborate stratagem. 

In the evening Amfr Ali went to see the prisoners, 
escorted by our deserter friend, formerly of the 5th 
Punjab Infantry. He tqpk with him large presents of 
money for both the Khdns ; and tobacco and pipes, 
as well as other small articles, for our friends, which 
he was allowed to hand over to them in the presence 
of their custodians. Some conversation^, was also per- 
mitted- in the Hindustani language, from which we 
learned that the "poor fellows were well in health. 
Under the influence of the bribes the two Khins grew 
friendly, and sent me a request for a couple of watches, 
revolvers, and cartridges. Several of their followers 
also eagerly assured Amfr Ali of their wish to serve 
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US, only they were not allowed to approach the fort. 
This, of /:ourse,* meant that they, too, desired presents. 

The Khiins again promised that ou^ friends should 
not be injured, but be made as comfortable as possible. 
We found that they had been stripped of everything 
except the garments they wore ; but we were allowed 
to send them underclothing, tea, sugar, and plates, 
although uncertain of their receiving those articles. Of 
an escape there seemed but little chance, for Pathins 
were in the British officers’ room all night. My only 
hope, and that a poor one, lay in working upon the 
cupidity of the Khdns. n ^ * 

The fort no doubt Idoked strange to Edwardes and 
Fowler, as they were marched up from the river. Per- 
haps, through the thickly-planted but bare and wintry 
trees, they had glimpses of the enemy^s works close up 
to the main gate enclosure. But the press of their 
escort, more probably, allowed them phly to see our 
ruined precincts, the loopholed walls and the white flag 
waving from the highest tower. All the walls must 
have had a curiously dishevelled outline, for the back 
cover, intended to protect the soldiers on the banquette, 
consisted chiefly of long planks, set up on end, without 
any uniformity of height or regularity in grouping. 
In some places they were cU’stered together, while at 
others, less important, they were sparsely distributed. 

The low parapets of the towers had been raised by 
superimposed boxes full of earth, propped up by boards, 
while some of ^he towers were capped with a very rough 
bullet-proof head-cover. Probably, in such circum- 
stances, men note^ appearances unconsciously,' and the 
officers, with the possibility of a violent death never far 
from their minds, thought more of their frtends inside 
the walls — eager, though powerless, to help them — than 
of the extraordinary look of our defences. 
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Correspondence of the usual kind was resumed on 
the 2 1st. Amir Ali told me, that the night bj^fore, the 
Khdns had saic^ that we had no alternative but to do 
as they wished. We were now ordered to desist from 
carrying in wood from outside, although the hostile 
sangars were being strengthened industriously ; but it 
was necessary to submit, for the enemy had the 
whip-hand of me in all minor matters now. Amir 
Ali was again allowed to go and see Edwardes and 
Fowler, whom he found seated in durbar, with Sher 
Afzul, the young Khlns, and many other notables. 
It Wcfs repeated thit I must^o to Jandol. My agent 
answered, gently, that it could rtot be done. Much dis- 
cussion followed. Aftcording to my clerk, the cogency 
of his arguments was admitted by Sher Afzul, who, 
nevertheless, insisted upon his own conditions being 
accepted. 

Edwardes Ay^ote to say he wanted to see Gurdon, 
and that his captors had agreed to his doing so. This 
was mentioned to Amfr Ali by the Khins, who were ^ 
told that I would allow Gurdon to meet one, or both, 
of the officers at a particular place not far from the 
fort. This concession was scouted. 

I also sent out a ChitrAli headman, an ancient 
warrior with a slashed wsage, to see what he could 
effect. This man was, undoubtedly, faithful to me, be- 
cause Sher Afzul was known to owe him a grudge, 
and would certainly kill him at the first opportunity. 
He went to see the two, and found them firm about 
my surrendering. Amongst others, he saw a certain 
man nanied Gulwali, whose business seemed to be to 
watch those nobles on Umra Khdn's behalf. This indi- 
vidual sent fne word, confidentially, that his master was 
all for peace, and that it was the young chiefs who were 
the instigators of all the evils we suffered. Umra Khdn, 
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he said, was now only anxious to arrc^ige matters so 
that the»faults he had committed might be forgiven, 
but the .other two played for their owg hand— merely 
to get money. 

The doorway leading into the stable ^‘enclosure was 
protected during the day, at Sifat's instance, by a semi- 
circular outside wall, properly loopholed— a moderately 
successful work. To build it was, however, difficult, on 
account of the ground being saturated with rain-water 
and sewage which we could not drain away. 

My discomfort and weakness attained their worst 
on this day. Both were^ extreme, ‘out henceforward I 
began to mend rapidly.'" 
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OUR LOWEST POINT — AND A FLAG 

l^EXT morning, Friday, our deserter acquaintance 
brought me a note from the Khdn of Shina, 
asking me, formally, to permit, a conference between 
one of my officers^ and Edwardes and Fowler. He 
solemnly declared that he would be personally respon- 
sible for the safety of anyone I sent, and that, conse- 
quently, there need be no cause for anxiety on that 
score. I answered the ex-sergeant from the parapet 
that •! was willing to send an officer to a particular 
pollarded tree, which I indicated, but no farther. The 
man answered that his master would only allow the 
interview to take place at the Musjid in the bazaar. 
He was then told that my answer was final. 

Whitchurch got a short note soon afterwards from 
Fowler, which told us that, out of their whole party, 
only twelve were alive. We learned, for the first time, 
some details of what took place at Reshun during the 
parley ings there. The story has already been told ; it 
is only alluded to here because it confirmed, if confir- 
ma'tion was necessary, the suspicion that there had been 
perfidy. Dur unhappy friends, while watching a game 
of polo, at the invitation of the rascally Muhammed 
Isa, were seized, thrown down, and bound. 

Umra’s Diwdn came to pay me a visit during the 
afternoon. Gurdon and I saw him together. He gravely 
advised me, as a friend, to give up the fort, and not die 
271 # 
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of starvation. This remark pleased me, as the Chitrdli 
I sent to the Khdns, the day before, foolishly bragged 
that we had food enough to last for months. Happily, 
our besiegers, reflecting upon the characteristics of their 
race, believed the exact opposite of his assertion. A 
long talk ended in the Diwdn Sahib going away unsuc- 
cessful, but cheery. 

In the fort we were far from happy. Not only had 
the enemy captured a large number of rifles at Reshun, 
but also the whole of the ammunition intended for 
the levies ordered up from Gilgit. Worst of all, it was 
known that Fowler had g large qiJkntity of gun -“cotton 
with him, and that his surviving Sepoys, all Muham- 
medans, knew how to use it. These facts spread a 
certain consternation through the fort for a few days 
— more, indeed, than I was aware of, until after it 
had subsided. 

Now, my head clerk went on a secret errand to 
the Khdns. He took with him revolvers and watches 
for their acceptance, and did his best to stimulate their 
covetousness, but to little purpose. Loyal he certainly 
was, and not without ability, but it is no disparage- 
ment of him if I record my belief that my old friend 
and clerk, Abdul Hakim, would probably have been more 
successful. He was more experienced, had greater force 
of will, and more power of concentrating his mind on a 
particular object Amir Ali whispered to the Khdns 
that, if they would hand over Edwardes and Fowler 
to me, or ge^ them into the fort in any way they 
pleased, they should receive a large specified ^ reward. 
The bribe was to be paid in uncoihed gold, lent to me 
by the little Mehtar. Consequently, it could be paid 
without anyone's knowledge. 

I also sent them a solemn promise that, if they 
would do as I asked, the service should never be 
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forgotten, and they might rely upon me as a friend 
ever afterwards. It seemed that, oh healing my 
message, they tn|lked together in undertones for some 
time, and theq told Amfr Ali that, willing as they 
were to oblige me in this matter, if they could do so 
with any hope of success, my proposal was impractic- 
able. They were watched, they said, by Sher Afzul's 
men. Moreover, the facts must eventually leak out, 
and bring them to shame before the whole Musalmdn 
world; while Umra Khdn would be furious. Amfr 
Ali pressed them, as flir as he dared, but unsuccess- 
fully. ' 

He told me afterwards that the chiefs were not 
really afraid of the €hitrdlis, nor were they influenced 
by anything approaching to shame, but that Umra 
Khdn had spies everywhere, and that it was Gulwali, 
the man already mentioned, and others of the same 
class,, that they feared. After the conference had lasted 
a considerable time, Sher Afzul got news of it, where- 
upon he at once hurried thither with all his headmen. 

Then followed a long talk, in which Amfr Ali 
played a spirited part. We have his own word for 
it. He argued, unanswerably, in reply to many attempts 
to seduce him from his allegiance, that, according to 
the principles of IslAm, Musalmdns must pray for and 
serve their ruling king without any regard to the 
religion professed by that king ; therefore, the Muham- 
medans in the fort were acthig in obedience to the 
tewehing of their Koran, and were ready^ all of them, 
to sacrifice themselves and die for their king and 
superior officer. rfe was then laughingly asked how 
reinforcements could cross the Shandiir at that time 
of the year." “ The Pass,” answered the alert Amfr 
Ali, “will be worked into a plain by the thousands 
of men tramping over it from Gilgit” 

S 
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After seeing Edwardes and Fowler, and listening 
to theirf unhappy tale, he returned, bringing with him 
the Diwin Sahib, who asked to see^^ me, so that he 
might be given a final definite answer to take to 
Umra Khin. I excused myself, however, because it 
was so late, and bade him come back in the morning. 
We did not trust our opponents enough to give any- 
one an excuse for approaching the walls after dark. 

Nevertheless, Gulwali was allowed to see Wafaddr, 
and the individual with the scarred face. There was 
a great parade of secrecy, ?fhd Am/r AH was not 
permitted to be present. Afterwards, they told me 
that Gulwali asseverated that Umra Khin was ex- 
tremely well disposed towards * the Government of 
India, and then added, as his own private conviction, 
that the two Khins in Chitrdl were “ a prey to avarice.” 
He also expressed a wish to see me, secretly, at night, 
and offered to take a letter either to /Umra Khin or 
to Peshawer. There was a suspicion, not to say a 
hope, in my mind that Gulwali was himself a “prey 
to avarice,” and I determined to test this at once. 

Am/r Ali told me that he had .seen, with Sher 
Afzul, my little friend, Muhammed Wali, who was, he 
thought, friendly to me at heart, and therefore all 
the more obliged to pose as«an irreconcilable. On the 
last occasion that my clerk went out he took a Gilgiti 
servant with him, who contrived to get hold of certain 
news which was believed in the bazaar. It was that 
regular troops, as well as Hunza, Nagar, and GLlgit 
levies, had reached Mastuj. 

Saturday, the, 23rd March, brought back the crafty 
Diwdn for another long conversation with Gurdon and 
me. He wanted a definite answer, he said, about my 
going to Jandol, and nothing more. But it was pointed 
out that he had already received it. Forthwith, he 
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proceeded to argue the whole question yet once more. 
Then he touched upon the importance, the necessity, of 
my sending an o^fiqpr to talk to Fowler and Edwardes. 
I gave my fc^mer reply, but the Diwan Sahib in- 
sisted that neither one nor both of the officers could 
be sent to the place fixed upon by me. Whereupon 
I expressed my sorrow. The envoy rejoined by play- 
ing his highest trump. Looking me straight in the 
face he asked, “Supposing Umra Khdn*s conditions 
were not agreed to, what is to prevent us from taking 
the two British officers down to the river and killing 
them ? ” I replied gravely, “ What prevents me, Diwdn 
Sahib, from ordering you now into the courtyard to 
be shot?” A shad^ slowly passed over his face and 
left it grey and relaxed. Probably the Diwdn Sahib 
had never been so taken aback in his life. I im- 
proved the occasion and sermonised a little, when he 
plucl^d up again, but without his former assurance. 

He professed to know nothing of the circumstances 
attending the capture of the Reshun detachment, so that 
most of my remarks about the shamefulness of treachery 
fell rather flat. Reverting to his first proposal, he con- 
fessed that Umra Khdn knew that he had committed 
himself, and now wanted to make amends by acting 
as my protector, and by® escorting me honourably to 
Peshawer. He added that all the tribes were up from 
Childs to Bajour ; even Hunza, Nagar, Gilgit, and 
Khushwaktia had risen. NatuFally there was no reply 
to^'Tmy of these statements save a gesture of com- 
posure. ' Well, would I give him a letter to Umra 
Khdn ? “ Certainly I will.” Wherv is the truce to 

end?” “At^the pleasure of the Khdns.” 

Finally, he declared we need be in no anxiety about 
our friends ; that he, personally, would watch over them 
and never let them out of his sight until they were 
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safe with Umra Khdn. This was an indirect intimation 
that he ^/anted a pourboire. We were obliged to con- 
ciliate this man in spite of his irritating rudeness, for 
he obviously had the power to worry or Jhelp Edwardes 
and Fowler. So wc gave him money and soft speeches 
instead of the harsh reprimand he deserved. My 
letter, which he carried to Umra Khdn, after men- 
tioning the capture of two of my officers, went on to 
say that if they were taken in fair warfare I had 
nothing to complain about, but if they were seized by 
perfidy then “ you ought to sencl them back to me at 
once with a letter of apf^logy.” iiy so doing, fie was 
told, he would show himself a man of honour and a 
princely character. He was furthermore exhorted to 
send back to me all his prisoners, to withdraw his 
forces from Chitrdl, and trust to the leniency of the 
Government of India, 

At dusk Sher Afzul hauled down his flag of Jtruce, 
so we had to do the same with ours. I hoped to have 
prolonged the arnfistice for another day or two, but 
had no plausible excuse. However, there had been a 
formal cessation of hostilities for six whole days, and 
no firing of any kind since the night of the 15th, with 
the exception of the two shots on the 17th, while the 
white flags were flying. » 

So there was to be no more free and easy strolling 
about the fort, except at night. Even during the truce, 
Wafaddr, knowing his fellow-countrymen's natural in- 
stincts, was always begging us not to expose ourcefves 
on the west wall. A European head within thirty yards 
of him would, I. suppose, have been a heart-burning 
temptation to any Chitrdli or Pathdn with a rifle in 
his hands. 

It had been settled that the man, Gulwali, was to 
be brought into the fort after dark to see me secretly. 
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Gurdon had a faithful Chitrdli servant, who was sent 
out to fetch him in from a pre-arranged places When 
he got there he jfound himself in an ambush, ajid men 
sprang forth ta seize him, but he kept his wits, tearing 
himself away from his would-be captors, at the same 
time calling out loudly to the soldiers on the Gun- 
tower to fire. There was a little shooting, but all soon 
quietened down, although the Kashmir riflemen on the 
garden parapet kept sending reports that large numbers 
of the enemy were massing to the south-east. 

For two nights in ^succession it had rained hard. 
The tops of the walls had 4 o be covered with tar- 
paulins to prevent their melting away, because the 
parapets had little Sr no wood in their construction, 
and consisted merely of stones and mud mortar. 

This night (the 23rd) I tried, with only moderate 
success, to illuminate the west wall by means of a large 
bonfixe. During the night SifaPs enclosure was left un- 
guarded. It was imperfectly loopholed on each side 
of its huge gate on the west, and when we retired from 
it at dark, the one or two loopholes there were could 
be used by the enemy from the opposite side. A 
great fire of logs was lit in the middle of the quad- 
rangle, between the fort main-door and the enclosure 
gate just referred to. Our strong fort entrance was 
securely barricaded every night with stones and timber ; 
but it had a square manhole, about four feet above the 
ground, which would give exif to any one tending the 
firw^But, as may be supposed, nobody* was anxious 
for the "job, therefore, long before morning it faded 
down. No fire, however big, could, be expected to 
last till daylight without being properly stoked. 

Early on the 24th the old familiar sniping into the 
fort from Dan/n began again. The rain poured down 
in a ceaseless torrent, carrying away, at length, a good 
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large mass of the parapet wall on the west. Every one 
was wet ftthroiigh and miserable, while the sentries and 
the water-guards were in a deplorabjie condition. A 
little rum was given to those who fiked it, and tea to 
the rest, as they came off duty. During the morning 
some one imagined that he heard the sound of a gun 
booming in the distance, but it was not repeated, and 
the excitement caused by the statement soon died away 
again. 

Harley’s orderly, one of the 14th Sikhs, got a bullet 
through his turban ; his scalp *alp was slightly cut. 
As soon as his head w^s dressed in the hospital he 
resumed his work ; but' instead of being grateful for a 
lucky escape, the man went aboit^c muttering extreme 
annoyance at the damage done to his head-dress. He 
was amusingly inconsolable about it. 

The enemy were persistent, if not particularly 
energetic, and we had no communication from ^ Shcr 
Afzul all day, a noteworthy circumstance. Our friendly 
Chitrilis were downcast. In their eyes I harl behaved 
wrongly in declining to accept the terms offered me. 
Even my friend Wafadar waxed gently reproachful, 
although he put his complaint in the form of an historical 
reminiscence. In that country, he remarked, in a dreamy 
manner, as though addrcssuig nobody in particular, 
whenever a small garrison found itself helpless, and 
beleaguered by a large force, it was always the custom 
for it to capitulate, whfen it invariably received good 
treatment. S«ch observations indicated that Waftrkir 
had not been uninfluenced by the crafty Gulwali. Yet 
I did not distrust, him. He was very impressionable, 
but not disloyal. But if he spoke the feelings of the 
most trustworthy of the boy- M eh tar’s followers, the 
sentiments of the rest could be easily guessed ; a sleep- 
less eye must be kept upon them. 
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Rain contini^ed to fall heavily all the day, and we 
were surprised as well as delighted at th*e comparatively 
little damage it did to the walls. For seve;nty-two 
hours there hacTbecn no mitigation of the downpour. 
The jnen coufS hardly get dry in the daytime before 
being drenched again in the evening, when they had 
to stay near their alarm posts. All night long they 
were sickening with fever and dysentery, for the cold 
wind, blowing on their saturated clothes, chilled them 
blue. As the officer of the watch went his rounds 
every half-hour, he wjfe, for all practical purposes, con- 
tinualTy in the opin. His ^^light was as bad as the 
men's. * 

Our third zveek bf siege finished as miserably as the 
enemy outside could have desired. 

Early next morning (the 25th), the clouds seemed 
breaking, as I viewed them from the top of the short 
fligl^t of stairs which led from my room to the continu- 
ous roofs. A man accustomed to make the best of 
circumstances often finds some compensation for the* 
most discouraging events. Hence the comforting reflec- 
tion came to me that whatever harm the continuous 
rain was causing us, it secured us against an outbreak 
of fire, a contingency which we always had in mind. 
Bringing my eyes andtthoughts from the clouds I 
noticed, at my feet, what looked like a very small flag 
"^uCfe into the mud of the roof Two or three other 
little banners also displayed themselves. In answer to 
iny^^uestions, a man shouted back fl*orp the Gun-tower 
that thty were put there to stop the rain ; and certainly 
the sky was fast clearing up. 

On further inquiry, I learnt that Shuja - ul - Mulk 
observing tlie great discomfort we were in from the 
rain, had asked Midn Rdhat Shdh, our shiLy fellow- 
subject from Peshawer, to stop it as a favour to him. 
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The method used by the Mian, a man none the less 
venerated because he was a notorious rascal, was to 
write verses from the Koran on slips of jjaper, and then 
fix them in the cleft end of suitable Sticks. Possibly 
the wily fellow perceived that the atmosphere was getting 
lighter. However that may be, the sky quickly cleared, 
the sun burst forth, and the earth began rapidly to 
dry. The Musalmans in the fort referred to the inci- 
dent with gestures of smiling self - depreciation, as if 
fearful of appearing vain - glorious, but not without a 
glance of mild and half-contemptuous triumph, which 
plainly said, “ What can your religion show to rival 
this?” I have frequendy seen bad weather change, 
after peculiar ceremonials, on the Indian frontier, and 
if I could forget the times of failure also, my human 
tendency to vague wonderment would have been greatly 
strengthened. P\ii lures, nevertheless, in my ex])ericnce, 
are much less frequent than successes, a fact probably 
attributable to the weather-wisdom of my cloud -com- 
pelling friends. There was a good deal of shooting 
the whole of this day, and a little desultory firing kept 
on until half-past nine. Afterwaids there was quiet. 

Tuesday, March 26th, marked the final a[)pearance 
of the seven-pounder, which has been already related. 
A Sikh was killed in one of ^he tow^ers from a bullet 
which entered at a loophole. The enemy did not like 
the gun being used, and opened a furious fire upon ui^ 
fort At night, as w^as our arrangement for dead Hindus, 
after the proper rites had been observed, the co»'p:j 
was carried down to the waterway and thrust (uit into 
the river with some unavoidable comnajtion, which 
attracted notice, and started a fusiladc*. 

Campbell had, and doubtless still has, a remarkable 
liking for Easterns, and in return j:)ossesses a power of 
attraction for them. His servants and orderlies were 
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devoted to hirp. Uncommon linguistic gifts increased 
his influence, and he was constantly having Oriental 
visitors in his sick-room. In this way, he used to hear 
the opinions (Air?ent in the fort, and, without perhaps 
beijig conscidfcs of the fact, he was in himself a useful 
intelligence department. Of course, at times they told 
him the wildest stories, probably with the amiable in- 
tention of cheering his spirits. His orderly at that time, 
an exceptionally handsome Muhammedan cavalry soldier 
from his own regiment, the Central Indian Horse, used 
to report to his mastet the common talk of the garrison. 
This* man warned*CampbcH^ that a great attack might 
be now expected, as it was the end of the annual fast, 
when Musalm?ins are exceptionally fanatical. The pre- 
dicted danger was a straight, determined charge across 
the streak of white sand, from the big sangar up-stream 
on the river’s edge, delivered suddenly in broad day- 
ligl'it against* the covered way. Campbell passed on 
this warning to me, and from that time forward we had 
a picket in the water- [)assage all day, as well as by nightf 
Long after dark there was intense excitement for a 
while. It was reported that a man outside, after shouting 
for one of our local servants by name, appealed to 
the guards not to shoot, because he had a letter for me. 
Gurdon hurried to the f)arapet with the Chitrali askSd • 
for, but they could get no answer to their call. The 
TTCntries explained that the first man had been joined 
by another, and that both had then gone away together. 
\HCfWere, consecjuently, left in doubt, whether it was 
really^ a messenger for us who had approached the Gun- 
tower, or whether *it was some “ devilry ” of the enemy. 
The man never came back. The enemy lit a blazing 
fire inside* their sangar in the middle of the garden. 
We volleyed at it once or twice, but without percep- 
tible effect. 
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The next day (the 27th), at noon, there was jubi- 
lation over a story that one of the Sikhs had killed 
a man, whose body, in testimony thereof, lay exposed 
some seven hundred yards distant. Wowever, there 
was some uncertainty about the object ^pointed out, 
and as no one ran forward to carry it away, it prob- 
ably was not a corpse. But the little incident 
indicates the difficulty we found in retaliating on the 
Sher Afzulites. Since the 3rd of March we had thus 
far suffered nineteen casualties ; but we were not 
absolutely certain of having hit (Sne of the enemy in 
return. It is very hard, even for a good Sikh, to 
shoot a running man at a* range of 800 or 1000 yards. 
The only reasonable chance is to volley at him, but 
our ammunition required to be strictly conserved. 
Moreover, even at those distances we never saw any 
one, except for a very short time, as figures occa- 
sionally ran from cover to cover or darted through 
the trees on the west of the bazaar. 

As this was the last day of the Muhammedan 
Fast we conjectured that a desperate attack might 
be made on the eve of the famous festival, which 
would begin with the first sight of the new moon ; 
but there was no such attack. Indeed, the care of 
themselves that the Pathan par’^ of the enemy showed, 
and their want of entcri)rise, always surprised me, 
until I learned long afterwards of the deadly natuic 
of the fighting at Re.shun, not only before, but after 
the two British, officers had been decoyed on to ^!>e 
polo-ground and seized. The story goes, th^t the 
final rush after that, catastroj)he was so valiantly met 
by Dhurm Singh, the brave Gurkha subadar, and his 
men, that the Pathan losses were terrible, and not fully 
realised until the dead came to be buried. Umra Khiin, 
it is said, was so angered and troubled when he heard 
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the truth, that he gave emphatic orders for no more 
direct assaults on our troops, when ehtreneb^^d, ever to 
be made. If this is true, the devoted little J^and that 
marched to oift* assistance with such amazing courage, 
dii-^reatly Relieve us from our enemies even at the 
very moment it was overwhelmed and destroyed. 

The night passed off with no excitement, except 
between two and three in the morning, when the 
Kashmir Rifles burnt a good many cartridges. It was 
explained that they heard suspicious noises at the foot 
of the wall. * 

"Thursday, the* 28th, wa^^ the great Muhammedan 
Festival of the Eed. We supposed that the compara- 
tive lassitude of cfLir besiegers might, perhaps, be due 
to their obligation to fast daily till sundown ; and that 
now the trying month was ended we might expect 
them to show more resolution. In the afternoon, one 
of, the Chitralis in the fort gave way to passionate 
sorrow. The poor fellow’s younger brother had called 
from outside that their father had been killed by us 
in a sangar at Danin. 

Just before sunset, letters were brought to the gate 
under a “cease-fire.” They were from Drosh, one from 
Edwardes, and one from Umra Khdn. A short enclosed 
note from Fowler beg|;ed Campbell, if ever he got 
the chance, to take care of the pony mare stolen from 
flTe'Vritcr rrt Reshun. Edwardes made us melancholy 
with the details of the tfagedy at Reshun. Umra 
Kh. 4 n wrote that he had received •my letter, and 
appreciated its remarks. “ Having sent for the 
Englishmen,” he continued, “ I tpld them they were 
at liberty^ to choose one of the three following pro- 
posals : — 

“(i) if they wished to go to the colonel at Chitr;il 
I would send them there ; 
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“(2) if they wanted to go to Jando\. I would take 
th'^m to J andol ; and 

“(3) they liked to remain at Drosh they could 
do so. * 

“Both the Englishmen said that they^ would go to 
the colonel at Chitral, if their Sepoys were also released 
with them ; but, otherwise, without the Sepoys, they 
would not go to Chitral. I told them that their Sepoys 
would not in any case be allowed to go with them. 
For this reason they have remained. I told them to 
write to you whatever they wanttd to write, cither in 
English or in Persian, as tlvey liked. ‘ They said ‘Very 
well.’ God willing, both* letters will reach you and 
make known all particulars. Furth<!?r, rest assured as 
regards me, and always let me know about yourself 
I have detained the Sepoys because they are Musal- 
mdns, all Muharnmedans being brethren.'’ 

Edwardes confirmed what Umra Khdn had written 
about his offers to them. It is generally believed 
fhese were made by Umra Khan in a hilarious mood, 
and they were undoubtedly received by most of his 
hearers as an excellent joke. Supposing the British 
officers had elected to return to Chitral, it is certain 
that they would still have been detained, with or 
without plausible excuse, for Uknra KhAn’s chief hope 
at this time, lay in the high value of his hostages. 

This was a remarkable day in the annals of the siuge. 
I had often lamented not 'having with me my British 
Agent’s flag, which had been left behind at Gi^git. 
Possibly I was getting superstitious on the subjcc*t, and 
imagined that its absence brought us ill-luck. It seemed 
almost improper, not to say illegal, to fight without 
the Union Jack floating over our heads. Also, many 
people were getting downhearted, for our prospects 
were undeniably a little cloudy. So we went into 
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committee on, the subject, and decided we must have 
a flag. Harley, of course, at once produced a Sikh 
soldier who was a good needleman ; he .had men 
equal to evei^ emergency. Shuja-ul-Mulk gave me 
soxn^i cheap, Ted -dyed cloth; a blue turban being also 
contributed, and some white cotton material. Whit- 
church\s share was important. He possessed an 
empty tin of navy-cut tobacco with a picture of a 
Jack upon it, which we used as a pattern. The 
others gave advice. With scissors, needle, and thread 
the Sikh set to worfe. The width of the stripes and 
their other propefrtions were earnestly debated ; the 
pole, and everything connected with it, were also 
anxiously discussed. When the flag was finished, a 
day later, and brought for final inspection, we found 
it admirable in every way, except that its contriver 
had sought to improve upon our national ensign by 
seeing in the middle a crescent and crossed swords 
cut out of white stuff. He was a little upset by our 
want of appreciation, and went away slowly to remove 
his own particular creations. 

The flag was carefully erected on the top of the 
lofty tower to the south-west, at night, for it was a 
long operation, and we did not want anyone hiL as 
that might look like \ bad omen. At early dawn", 
and every morning after, when one capped to the 
uIi*L?cring mg, a smile of confidence, one might 
almost say the smile of addtation for a fetish, accom- 
pa^'jied the action. » 

Diiring a siege, as well as in all other occasions of a 
man’s life, there is plenty of room &)r superstition. We, 
for instance, will always believe that this flag turned the 
scale of our fortunes from the moment it was run up. 
In truth it helped us greatly. It cheered our Hearts and 
stiffened our backs. Critical eyes have since discovered 
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that it was made incorrectly, that certaiv narrow white 
stripes were all of the same width, so that it could never 
have been flown upside down as a signal of distress. 
Happier are we that such a contingency was never 
provided for. Sentiment still hangs aboilt this imir'o- 
vised Union Jack. It is one of my dearest possessions. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


REACTION 

'^HE daily detail of work in the way of strengthening 
^ old defences, inventing new ones, or in devising 
screens or fresh places for bringing a flanking fire upon 
important points, would be tedious to record ; but every 
night all spare hasnds were thus employed in carrying 
out plans which had been devised during the day. 

A committee was convened, with Townshend as 
president, and Guidon and Harley as the two other 
members, to Vecommend Whitchurch for the Victoria 
Cross, in comjdiance with the official regulations on the 
subject. Upon the proceedings being handed to me, I 
wrote a forwarding note to go with them, in which I 
fulfilled, to the extent of my power, the solemn promises 
I had made to the dying Baird. It was well to have 
this record completed properly, and betimes, for noj)ne 
could say what might h;tf)pcn within the next few weeksj 
who might be killed or who left. 

f)n the tsgth'March I sent a note answering Umra 
Khjin briefly ; a mere polite acknowledgment of his 
lettsw;. Campbell also wrote to P'owlei^ with the object 
of cheering him and Edwardes. The Jandol Khjins 
sent me word that Umra Khdn hi?d already left Drosh 
for Bajour, so that if I wanted to make peace (their 
term for a surrender) I must give fifteen days’ notice 
beforehand, to allow time for them to communicate 
with their chief. He himself had bade me be of good 
287 
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cheer, and started off with the encouraging remark that, 
by his oreWs the’ fori was not to be “rushed.” Umra 
Khan was undoubtedly a person possessed of some 
humour of a peculiar kind. * ^ 

A man who came for my letter produefed a shojilcjer 
of mutton and some country tobacco ; a bit of the 
meat, to make quite sure, was offered to a dog, who 
enjoyed it, and so removed our doubts. The joint was 
then devoted to the sick people in hospital. 

We were closely beleaguered. A double cordon 
stretched round the fort tightly. On the night of 
the 28th a very good fellow, Mir ' Hamza, who de- 
serves to be recorded — even if my collection of un- 
comfortable names in this book' is already large, 
— tried to pass through the enemy’s lines with a note, 
but only a few yards from the walls he was chal- 
lenged, and obliged to race back. This man, years 
before, is said to have saved Colonel John Biddulpb, 
an admirable author and a renowned frontier officer, 
irom capture by the “ Wrestler ” (referred to on page 
25). 

Any attempt upon us would have been out of 
the question on this date, so light was the sky with 
its young crescent moon. To the north, that wonder- 
ful mass of snow mountain Ic oked as lovely and as 
unsympathetic as ever. Its beauty always made one 
melancholy, nor could it be looked upo^i withorrt"' 
long sigh and sad thougheS of those far away at home, 
who were, we knew, suffering much more for us .than 
we suffered ourselves. We could only repay their 
anxious thoughts with others as tender. If we could 
but have sent them a single line of love, a weight 
would have been lifted from our hearts. 

We achieved a notable triumph this same evening. 
It has been already told how we sought to illuminate the 
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walls at' night, and so keep the besiegers off them, by 
fire-balls during demonstrations, and- by Icjg fires in 
front of the main gate. Such experiments were success- 
ful to a limite^l extent only. Wafad^r now explained 
to me a loc.W method, with the same end in view, 
wfficTi sounded more promising. He showed how little 
platforms could be thrust out through horizontal slits 
cut in the parapet walls, and heaps of pine chips be 
kindled and kept alight upon them. One man would 
have to be employed, continuously, for each of these 
cressets, to feed the flames, but nothing except his hand 
and 'Wrist need e#'er be exposed, and then only for 
short periods at irregular in-tcrvals. We determined 
to try this plan Qjcpcrimeni-ally on the west and the 
river sides, therefore little gangs of Chitralis were em- 
ployed to construct the platforms and fix them pro- 
perly. I'he result was good, and would be still more 
hopeful when* certain minor faults had been rectified. 
Great care was required in their manipulations, so that 
the fort might not be set on fire. When the breeze was® 
even moderate, these illuminators could not be used 
upon the windy side. At other times, all that was 
necessary was to put one tru^^tworthy sentry in charge 
of the Chitrali who added the fuel, and to keep alongside 
of each platform a largg skinful of water. ' 

The shock caused by the Reshun disaster had 
^vffected us j^ll gi»catly, nor was it lessened by vague 
rumours of yet another catastrophe to a second force 
marching from Mastuj in a devoted attempt to rescue 
Kdwardes. For obvious reasons, discussion on the sub- 
ject was discouraged ; but, for several days after the 
prisoners had been brought to Chitral, a sadder-faced 
company than w^c in the fort could scarce!}^ have been 
found. And still, any reference to Edwardes or Fowler 
gave one a cold feeling at the heart ; their fate was 
T 
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SO doubtful. Terrible stories of the cruelties practised 
by Pathd^is on helpless captives rose to the mind, and 
there were, impotent, and shut up like whipped 
children, within our four walls! We could only fix 
our jaws and grip our hands in useless anger. That 
our poor friends would in the end escape murder hardly 
engaged our thoughts, whatever our time-serving lips 
might say. I worried my nights with doubts if enough 
had been done to save them. My cooler judgment 
said yes. My tired thoughts continually touched the 
question, to glance off, and then leturn again and again 
with exhausting persisteace. But^mental time ’moves 
with the speed of a hurricane, and in particular cir- 
cumstances, ordinary conceptions of days and periods 
have no meaning. Already the events of scarcely more 
than a week past seemed ancient history, so far distant 
that half-forgetfulne.ss had begun to play its consoling 
part. The more acutely one feels the sooner comes 
relief, no matter how deep are the sore places which 
remain. 

Now reaction had begun, and was nearly equal to 
the former heavy depression of the garrison. The 
“boys,” as Campbell termed them, were in high spirits. 
Old tins fixed to the tails of .stray dogs made them 
charge the bazaar madly, an<l the enemy, gaping with 
surprise, was more convinced than ever that no Britishers 
are quite sane. Then after a quieJ night a giori^us 
spring morning ushereck in Saturday, the 30th March, 
and turned al! youthful fancies to thoughts of jjaiety. 
Two dummies, atrocious caricatures of a helmeted 
British officer and his turbaned orderly, were made, 
and .set up the following day on the top of the 
inner dividing wall of the fort. At a few hundred 
yards anything passes for a man. I have mistaken 
artfully - di.sposed upright stones on a housetop for 
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night -guards, ^nd small groups of wooden statues 
for possible foes, so it was no wonder that the 
besiegers were fooled. They started a furious mus- 
ketry fire, ancf if was long before they guessed that 
th^re^ was something more than human in the im- 
perturbability of the effigies. It was interesting to 
note, when the figures were brought down in the 
evening, for after being displayed they could not be 
withdrawn in daylight, that they remained untouched. 
All the bullets fell low, while the woodwork of the 
window of the durbar hall underneath was peppered 
all over. Probabty the vigorous young foliage on 
the trees hid tlic straw men from the middle distance 
sangars, while matfy of the others were so close that 
the fort walls interfered with their view. Consequently, 
most of the aiming was done at over-long ranges. 

Upon this Saturday we had a stock-taking, and 
renewed our position. At the then rate of expenditure, 
our rations, such as they were, would last up to the^, 
nth of June — a comfortable reflection. We numbered 
altogether 543 mouths, of whom 403 were soldiers ; 
but only 342 of the latter were riflemen actually on 
duty, the remainder being in hosjjital. d'he guard and 
sentry work was very heavy. It may be interesting ^ 
to show how the men ^cre distributed at this time. 
At the main west gate were ten soldiers, and at the 
garden entrafice six. Each of the four parapets had 
ten men told off for it, and •each of the four towers 
absoi^Aed another six. There were tc®n soldiers em- 
ployed *to look after the Chitralis. Campbell’s covered 
way liad a j)icket of twenty, the ^water-tower twenty- 
five, and the stables a similar number, while the 
doorway leading out into the stables was guarded by 
ten Sikhs. After wc had gone over the list many 
times in consultation, it was found impossible to 
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reduce this total. The only other g^uards were six 
men ovcF the Raghiinath Snider ammunition ; that 
of the -Sikhs (Martini cartridges) was kept at the 
main gate. One hundred and si^ty-seven fighting 
men remained for other possible wor?, sorties^ rein- 
forcements, and so forth. On the wliole, we had no 
just cause to complain, and, provided that the Kashmir 
Rifles had “ come again,*' we should take a great deal 
of beating. 

Discipline was carefully maintained. Bugle calls 
were given as regularly as in a*cantonmcnt. At first, 
the opposition bugler us(rl often tS blow at the same 
time, but not of late. * Possibly, we thought, he had 
gone up the valley, Mastuj wa}^ with the Chitnili 
contingents, which were seen to be constantly moving 
in that direction. These contingents travelled along 
the ridges to the west on the sky-line just out of 
range, a sensible precaution, but none th6 less irritating 
on that account. 

All the Sikhs were wonderfully cheery and eager. 
Excitement delights them ; thoughts of bloodshed 
brighten their handsome faces with pleasant smiles. 
Commanding them, under Harley, was their own 
su^ad^r, a splendid old fellow who had grown grey in 
the service of the Queen. Ctrange as it may sound 
to Western ears, he was everlastingly haranguing his 
company. His voice was strident, a^id lucerated* one's " 
nerves with its monotonous clamour, but no one would 
have dreamed* of asking him to modulate it. ^Many 
Easterns are like some Anglo-Saxon women, efnd have 
to talk to help th§m to think. This old Sikh officer 
was as strict as he was brave. I never approached 
the main gate, which might be looked upon as the 
headquarters of Harley's men, although they were also 
at the water door, on watch over the Chitrdlis, on the 
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top of tiie towgrs, and at every other important place, 
without the guard tumbling out to present arms, while 
the bugler sounded a point of war. The old subadar 
would have bcfin llisconsolate at any remission of mili- 
tary courtesy, ’Although subsequently he was induced 
to refax it to some extent. At the beginning of the 
siege, I was generally known as the “ Colonel,” an 
honorary rank bestowed upon me for convenience, 
the word “British Agent” being troublesome for 
Orientals to pronounce ; but the Sikhs had now 
given me the brevet of “ General,” which stuck to 
me iong afterwai^s, and, ^like my former descrip- 
tion, was not a little confusing to people who did not 
know me well, bu4 had always heard that 1 was a 
civilian. 

Perhaps the most pleasant thing about the Sikhs, 
was the kind, gay, fiiendly looks they gave one, as if 
there were sorfie simple old joke always on hand. Men 
who could so keep up their spirits after the hard work, 
bad food, and continual exposure they had experienced,^ 
must be practically invincible. 

They were a great contrast to the sad, heavy faces 
of most of the Raghunaths, whether Gurkhas or Dogras. 
Yet it must in fairness be said that these men knew 
little or no Hindustani, #he speech used by the British ' 
officers ; and that to draw forth the splendid soldierly 
qualities of Gurkhas, particular officers are required, 
who are accustomed to the»i, and able to gain their 
liking^ in intimate converse. With pne additional 
officer, »for instance, my former companion and assist- 
ant, C. G. Bruce df the 5th Gurkhas, these men would 
ever have gone about wath the national grin, a thing 
which dark*ness scarcely hides. But we had only three 
British officers altogether for regimental duties, and 
they were overworked, so that the Kashmir soldiers 
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had to be left greatly to their own lead^ers — brave but 
ill-instructed men. 

Sunday, the 3IJ/ of March, was the last day of our 
fourth week of siege, ^ ^ 

Our Chitrdli friends stated their conviction that the 
morning would reveal nevv^ sangars close up to us on 
the west. They were right in supposing that we should 
have evidence of the enemy's activity, but they did 
not guess the exact form it would take. At the north 
corner the Sikhs, hearing a rattle of stones during 
the night, fired a few shots. Daylight showed that 
some eight or nine yards of^rough waK had been er&cted, 
sloping from the enemy's* up-stream sangar towards the 
water’s edge. The firing from tht# North-lower had, 
seemingly, stopped the building of a screened way, 
more or less parallel to our own, on the farther side 
of the sand-spit. Again, on the opposite side of the 
river, a brand new approach disj)layed 'itself exactly 
opposite to the end of Campbell’s covered passage. It 
'could not do very much harm, however, for the addition 
of a few timbers, thoughtfully arranged, parried it 
sufficiently. Probably it was designed chiefly to guard 
against men being sent out of the fort at night to swim 
down the river. One peculiarity of all the sangars, 
‘except that facing our west fiont, was that no loop- 
holes could be discerned, even with the best field- 
glasses. They were so cleverly contrived that* one 
never knew the result of •a shot, or where to shoot ; 
consequently, as our cartridges were precious, we 
fired at them at all. 

At half-past four in the afternoon There was another 
parley. We ceased firing, but the sangar across the river 
probably could not see the white flags dis'played, for 
it kept rattling away at us, but did no harm. The 
envoy was the ancient woman, who came to say, by 
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word of mouth, that Sher Afzul was prepared to give 
me a safe conduct to Mastuj, and also to giend the 
roads. He would, in addition, have all our stores and 
baggage carried by villagers. In short, he proposed 
thaj we should^-evacuate the fort with all the honours 
of war ; but this was to be my very last chance. 
Supposing I refused to listen to him he would not 
attempt to negotiate with me again. 

One encouraging remark the old woman made was 
that no troops were advancing from Gilgit. As this 
was gratuitous — and 43earing in mind that Chitrdlis 
stick CO the truth So tenaciously, as somebody has re- 
marked, that it is impossible^ to get it from them — 
it looked as if a® relieving force were approaching. 
The woman also handed in a letter, neither signed 
nor sealed — but said to be written at the dictation, 
and on behalf of all the notables of Chitr^l — which 
calmly stated* that I, personally, had told them at 
GAirat they were at liberty to choose anyone they 
pleased as Mehtar. Although it seemed almost un- ^ 
necessary to answer so absurd a statement, I contra- 
dicted it dispassionately in a signed document, for 
perhaps some person was disseminating falsehoods 
which my silence might be held to substantiate. 
On the other hand, it vas equally probable that* 'my 
answer would be read out as an admission of that 
or any other^untfuth. 

The Chitralis in the fort \^re allowed to talk freely 
with Sher Afzul’s messenger, but some of my people 
were present to hear what they said. The rest of her 
news proved of small importance. In reply to Sher 
Afzul's verbal message, she was told to say that he 
had better send a letter. She had only been gone a 
very few minutes, when men hurried up to ihe gate 
with a polite invitation for Amir Ali to go and play 
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polo with Sher Afzul ! We had anticipated a very 
different reason for iheir hurry; and if our besiegers 
were huiporists, which doubtless they were not, they 
certainly “ sold me ” this time, as ^ch(^ slang phrase 
runs. With equal politeness, they wefe assure^l ,by 
my clerk that stress of business alone prevented his 
going back with them. 

We had in the fort a man who had given us valu- 
able help all through, but particularly before the siege 
began. He was a person of high rank, and, happily for 
us, he knew that the triumph of *Sher Afzul would be 
synchronous with his own«death, fof there was hatred 
between them. On thi^ account, chiefly, our friend 
F'utteh Ali Shah, whose house, alrc^iJy referred to, was 
directly opposite, at seven hundred yards interval, our 
south wall, had done all in his power to help Gurdon 
to collect the supplies which alone enabled us to 
maintain our position. He was as faithful as WafadjV, 
and for identical reasons. On the ist of April he told 
me that two little companies of men we had observed 
travelling down the valley, were very likely returning 
from Mastuj, and that, in his opinion, a Gilgit force 
must certainly have arrived there. Should that be true, 
he thought Sher Afzul would probably make a grand 
attempt to get hold of the fd^t by stratagem within 
the next four or five days. While it was yet dark, 
soon after three in the morning, tWo J^ndolis •near 
the Gun-tower shouted thftit they had brought a letter 
for me, from -the Commissioner of Peshawer,*. and 
wished to deliver it personally. The British ''officer 
on watch shouted b^pk, using Wafa^ar as his mouth- 
piece, that they should place the letter on a stone 
and themselves retire, or else bring it in the day- 
time. 

Small numbers of the enemy were then observed to 
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be collecting round the soi-disant messengers, whereupon 
the guard was ordered to fire. Thrs little incident 
subsequently diverted our thoughts, for, of course, the 
men might hav^j bten well paid to get a letter through, 
which could nat be done secretly except in the way they 
adopted. On the other hand, it might have been merely 
a rascally attempt to get sufficiently near the walls to 
light a fire under the tower, the adventurers them- 
selves being secure from harm after the “cease-fire’" 
had sounded. We could not remember how the wind 
blew that night, whether on the south wall, so as to 
help an incendiaryf or in another direction. However, 
what is quite certain is, that Gurdon was right to run 
no risk, and therefidre to give the order to fire. 

One of the agreeable observations of the ancient 
dame, on the previous evening, was that the Sher 
Afzulites were busily engaged in making scaling ladders 
for a determirfed attack. The Chitr^lis in the fort also 
told Campbell that they thought hostile marksmen 
might build themselves bullet-proof nests of fascines or 
faggots in the surrounding trees, and harass us greatly. 
To be ready for a scaling party, which by common 
consent was to attack the south wall especially, for that 
was admittedly our weakest flank, Wafedar and I^got 
out some long spears fiom a storeroom, and placed 
them conveniently for my scratch picket to use through 
certaia long, iAit loopholes below the banquette on the 
south. As for the men climliing into the trees, there 
was nqyer much anxiety on that point. The Kashmir 
Rifles riddled the upper branches habitually, and very 
likely, from their inferior shooting ^were, in that way, a 
real protection to us. 

Everybocly asked after the siege why we had not 
cut down those trees. Nobod}' reflected on the time 
necessary for such an operation, even if we had possessed 
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good axes and skilled woodsmen. As a matted' of fact, 
we went in with bare poles all round us, and in a hurry; 
we came out with the trees in full foliage. There is 
no doubf that, in this particular ii>st^ce, the dense 
foliage on all sides did little harm; foj^ if it allowed 
the enemy to get fairly near, it also gave us a valuable 
screen. If our opponents had been determined enough 
to climb into the fort along the two or three overhang- 
ing boughs, or to assail us from the upper branches, 
they would certainly have been able to capture or 
demolish the Gun-tower, more f^asily, by rushing in 
and starting a dozen simultaneous^ fires against the 
walls, selecting a time wTien a favourable wind was 
blowing. After that there would l^ve been stubborn 
fighting, no doubt, but we should have been still far 
from hopeless, while the enemy must have perished in 
hundreds. Reshun had taught the Chitrdlis and their 
Pathdn allies the price they must pay for a masterful 
attempt to captirre the fort 

* All Sifat's men in any way fit for such work were 
now (April ist) enrolled as levies and armed with Snider 
rifles, as well as with Eastern swords. Everybody knew, 
without being told, that the siege was entering upon 
a last and more desperate phase. We had been shut 
up for a whole month, and the iong arm of the Govern- 
ment of India must be stretching itself forth to rescue 
us, whilst the besiegers could not but be^ware of that 
fact, and must feel that Ijiey had little time to lose. 

1 thought af the time, and I have always thought 
since, that the hoisting of the Union Jack was the turn- 
ing of our luck. I know, at any rate, that coincident 
with that event ther^ was a wonderful return of cheer- 
fulness, confidence, and determination to be seen on 
most faces. Trials and keen anxiety were in store for 
us all; but the unhappy week of the truce was gone 
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for ever. It was then we reached our lowest point. The 
daily routine of work went on now more pleasantly, 
because we were all happier. 

Superstit ion util* belief in luck, and similar fancies are 
far^be^ond the:::ontrol of reason. Many times I laughed 
at myself for yielding to such influences, but yielded 
nevertheless. For instance, I used at odd times to 
play a “Patience"’ game; but whenever the cards came 
out projicrly there was invariably a noisy demonstration 
by the enemy, with its usual concomitant of excitement 
and disturbance. It almost seemed that one must de- 
liberaiely play t(3 tese, (n* elsQ bring on a hostile attack ! 
Fantastic ideas of this kind have a real meaning for 
many men, and for^^ill lovers of games of chance. But 
I care nothing for gambling, so with me it must have 
been genuine inherited superstition. “Patience” was 
abandoned for good. Then, towards the end of the 
sie^e, when T fised to pass the greater part of my night, 
if there was quiet, in the mess-verandah, sitting over 
a small charcoal fire, one of the young Chitnalis in the " 
fort often brought his long-stringed guitar and sang to 
its music, cither alone, or with Wafaddr and another in 
a trio. Gradually I became convinced that their music, 
though, of cour.se inaudible to the enemy, was inevitably 
followed by an outburst *af firing and by an alarm. It 
was useless to scorn one’s self as a fool and to persevere. 
The ifculc held g(5od many times, and it had not one 
exception. Finally, fancy cjonqucred common-sense, 
and tli^^ musicians were asked to come no more. 

Sifa'ds men were busy all the night of the ist April 
in digging a trench leading to the waterway, and 
parallel to the river wall of the staples. It was to form 
a sunken road for the better protection of the water- 
carriers labouring under their heavy burdens from the 
river. On the outer edge a line of heavy beams was 
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stuck on end to shelter, as well as to^ conceal, those 
using the clitch-likc path. I saw the work after it was 
finished, and, though roughly done, it was effective. 
But immediately afterwards there came^ steady down- 
pour of rain, and by the morning all the beams were 
lying on the ground, and the sunken way itself was 
full of water. A fatigue party of Sikhs told off to 
repair the damage had poor success. So Sifat tried 
his hand once again, and on the following Thursday 
(the 4th) solved the difficulty, the rain stopping at the 
same time. • 



CHAPTER XXIX 


SHORT RATIONS 

CHER AFZUL recommenced negotiations on the 
^ 2nd, 3rd, and air the 4th April, in the usual way, 
by letters, in whiclf he represented himself as an injured 
innocent and me as an aggressive person, followed by 
demands that I skould come out of the fort; and all 
the time his envoys simply cooed with his protestations 
of friendliness and loyalty towards the Government of 
India, as well as of his wish for peace. According to 
the messengers, Shcr Afzul was languishing for my 
personal friendship, and was merely the ally of Umra 
Kh^n, because he could get no encouragement to 
desert him and throw in his lot with me. Consequently, 
they said, he was at a loss to know what to do. I 
replied advising him to submit, and, perhaps somewhat 
disingenuously, asked him not to hurry a decision, but 
to take at least a fortnight to think it over. 

We now got hints for the first time of the shocking 
massacre of SiklTs at Kalak. 

Another letter Sher Afz6l sent, really gave the lie 
to ev^y statement I had made, and 'vas more like a 
document drawn up in defence of a prisoner in desperate 
case than an ordinary argument^ about a parley. All 
the same, ^ the men who came with it were as oily- 
tongued as ever. They even brought a goat and some 
tobacco for my clerks. With great earnestness they 
asseverated that Sher Afzul was most anxious for 
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peace — a statement I was also beginning believe. 
He was evidently much disturbed at some event un- 
known to us. 

With me was one of Sher AfzurVs Jialf-brothers, an 
ancient friend who, in Chitrdl fashion.^ used to seek 
every opportunity to caress my hand, and gaze* affec- 
tionately into my eyes. Of late, this prince had grown 
less demonstrative, and more and more thoughtful. 
Sher Afzul now asked for him to be sent out as peace- 
maker and go-between. He further observed that this 
mutual friend could go with me as a hostage if 1 agreed 
to march back to Mastuj. , It is a yjmark of thi:^ kind, 
that I should give up Sher Afzul a man to be 
afterwards sent to me as a hostag(,", which shows there 
is some subtle line of thought in the Chitrali mind not 
easy of grasp even by an European who has studied the 
people earnestly. I declined to part with my long-time 
friend, a compliment which that friend • tried hard to 
be grateful for, but he only succeeded in contcjrting 
features, already dark with chagrin, into the phantom 
of a smile. The poor old fellow had a son known to 
me ever since he was a little boy. To cajole me into 
letting the father go Sher Afzul sent this youth to the 
fort, but I was just as determined to keep my few mag- 
nates together as Sher Afzul •vas anxious to show that 
he had all the j)coplc of rank in the country with him. 

Probably to insinuate the futility of further resktance, 
this boy brought me a le^^ter said to have been received 
by Sher Afzql from a man I had never heajd of, a 
resident of Jandol. It affirmed that everything was 
quiet in Jandol, and that Sher Afzul might therefore 
attack us without fear ; also, that all the Musalmcin 
tribes and clans were united in his support. This 
made me wonder if a relieving force could possibly 
be starting from Peshavver. 
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One t)f the ^humours of this period was when Sher 
AfzuPs emissary gravely produced a tiny Quackenbush 
cartridge, and said how gratified his master would be if 
I would kindly fit a rifle to it. My answer was not 
\^rtl^ of the cccasion. It was that I should be charmed 
to let him have the little rifle in exchange for ten goats 
or sheep. No doubt he blushed for me and my sordid 
commercial spirit. We had, it is true, one of these 
toy guns, but Campbell had been brought out of his 
bed and propped up in a chair in the mess-verandah, 
where he divided his ''time between reading books, and 
missiiig sparrows fir dinner.^ But, nevertheless, one did 
not know that the Quackenbush might not get us some- 
thing some day. 

Sher Afzul protested that he intended to drive into 
the fort the families of all the Chitralis who were with 
me. This was, perhaps, because of a message I had 
sent him, th^ in future, an armistice must be paid 
for at the daily rate of six goats and four hundred and 
eighty pounds of flour. He solemnly vowed that he 
would give me back Edwardes and Fowler at the village 
of Danin after I had marched out — an idle promise, fbr 
those officers were then far awa}- in Bajour. 

His last “ bluff was that he was not only prepared 
to think over my obseri^ations for a fortnight, as had 
been suggested, but that I ought to think over his offers 
for a.% least Hirec weeks before coming to a decision. 
Only, he added, the siege wou4d be pressed all the same. 
He dig} not wish to inconvenience me, but if I liked 
quarrels' and trouble there was no help for it. That 
was the last letter but one Sher Afzul ever sent me; 
and the last was written in very cfiffcrent circumstances, 
and in a very different tone, some weeks later. 

There had been very little firing at night or shouting 
for some days, but on Friday morning, the 5 th, between 
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one and six o’clock, there was a g^ood deal of^noise and 
much letting off of ^uns round us, while the enemy’s 
bugler rc-appeared and blew the “assembly,” “fire,” and 
several 'other calls. Two new sang^rs^were discovered 
soon afterwards, and rumours spread /.that approaches 
were to be made behind the great plane trees, close 
to the walls, and also that we were to be mined. 

Another form of assault, now started in an organised 
way, was that of abusing us, whereat, it must be con- 
fessed, the Pathdns showed proficiency. The summer- 
house corner was not twenty-five yards from the Gun- 
tower, and as the wall there was high, and gave’ perfect 
shelter, anyone could come near enough to make every 
word distinct. Near the East-to\ver, also, the enemy 
could approach, with safety, almost as clo.se. But only 
a few people in the fort understood what was shouted. 
One of these was a Gilgit man, of some position, who 
had been under a cloud since the 3rd of March, when he 
behaved indifferently. He now saw a chance of dis- 
playing certain hitherto hidden talents, and, from the 
top of a tower, eloquently answered back the vile things, 
whatever they were, which were shouted from (mtside. 
All this, doubtless, sounds archaic, but the siege through- 
out was anachronistic. 

At nine o’clock there wa.sian explosion, as if a big 
gun were being fired from acro.ss the river. No one 
could guess its meaning, but in the end we decided 
it must be a device to persuade us that the enemy pos- 
sessed cannorv This may seem strange to Western 
ears; but I have been regularly bombarded* morning 
after morning, on the Gilgit frontier, in this harmless 
way. Campbell’s olderly was confident that a reliev- 
ing force, with mountain artillery, was dngaging our 
besiegers. 

The previous evening the son of the old prince again 
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.came to ^he gate, but, as it was late, he was asked to 
return in the mRrning. He arrived, after mid-day, with 
long verbal communications from Sher Afzul, as well as 
strict injunctions to bring back his father. To move 
hard heart faltered, with wistful pathos, that if he 
were ^een returning by himself he would be fired upon. 
He was sent away alone, and told to say that I would 
receive no more messages through old women or little 
boys. 

A noisy night followed, in spite of its being beauti- 
fully clear and not very dark. Soon after nine there 
was an interchange of shots followed by incessant yells 
and war cries from the end ^garden wall. Then the 
enemy made a series of pretended rushes which ended 
in nothing. Pipes were sounded, to be presently 
drowned in choruses of insult, and the racket outside 
was surprising. To it we contributed, at intervals, by 
steady volleys. After eleven o’clock the outcry lessened, 
but the shooting was kept up till daylight. Every 
one looked about sharply to find what new thing had , 
happened. It was sufficiently bad ; no less than three 
new works were seen. A large sangar faced us not 
thirty yards from our ^est wall. It looked as complete 
and well-built as it was big. For such a structure to 
be erected between da|]kness and dawn one had to 
go* to the “Arabian Nights” for a precedent. Then 
there., was a ‘jecoiid, half-finished, in the middle of the 
garden, and a something thjt looked as if a covered 
road were being made from the enemy’s river bank 
up-stream sangar to the out-of-doors durbar place, which 
we termed the “chabutra,” just outside of Sifat’s en- 
closure, and close to, but to ths^ north of, the great 
mushroom •approach which had sprung up so porten- 
tously in a single night. After six o’clock the enemy’s 
fire slackened. We had to work hard all that day. 

U 
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Townshend used to come to my room every: morning 
at eight, read hk di.iry and copy it out for me ; then 
we discussed together the work to be attempted within 
the nexl twenty-four hours, our decisions being duly 
recorded in his note-book. For this d^y we designed 
much additional loopholing, while, after dark, we in- 
tended to build a strong barrier wall, properly per- 
forated for rifle fire, at the west end of the stables 
enclosure, flanking this new erection from a small 
square building, now turned into a blockhouse, which 
stood at the top of CampbeH's waterway. In addition, 
there was a great deal of defensive work to bo- done 
in the East-tower, especially in that portion of it com- 
manding the eastern extremity of the stable outpost. 
That important position was, indeed, made very strong, 
well able to protect the water passage on both its flanks, 
while, in proportion to our total garrison, the interior 
of the covered way and the tower ovei'rit were most 
liberally supplied with soldiers. We likewise took 
Sifat’s enclosure in hand, which the big new sangar so 
closely menaced. During the afternoon, many fresh 
loopholes were made in its west wall, which twelve 
Sikhs were to maintain during the night, and also on 
the side facing the river, where a detachment of our 
newly-enrolled levies, with a ^couple of Gilgit Rajahs, 
stationed themselves at sundown to watch sharply 
against a sudden charge of the enemy across th^. sand 
at the water’s level. (^'ertainly, these elaborate ar- 
rangements once complete, it would be bad luck if 
we were to lose our waterway and have to retake it. 
But, practically, that part of our defences was now 
impregnable. 

The enemy worked busily all day at the summer- 
house post, but no amount of watching from the Gun- 
tower could detect his object. He was also fussing a 
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good de^l at lys latest new approach, and one bundle 
of faggots actually lay upon the chabutra, protruding 
beyond the edge which overlooked the steep path 
leading up froigi lihe river bank sangar. We* decided 
tci.,go^ out at iVghtfall on the chabutra and try to find 
out what was being done there, and then, if it were 
practicable, to build out a small sangar to flank the 
west wall of Sifat’s enclosure, and prevent a work being 
constructed upon the chabutra itself Of course, the 
great sangar, the astonishing growth of a few hours, 
as it appeared to us, Was of enormous interest. It was 
exciting to be so ck)se to tl:^ enemy, for not more than 
twenty yards now intervened between our respective 
loopholes. Townshend and I were in Sifat's enclosure 
the greater part of the afternoon, discussing matters 
and directing the workers. Near the ^outh-west corner, 
the old gun port had been hastily filled in, and we were 
nearly caughf napping, while standing there, for a bullet 
came through one of the interstices of the stones, and 
smashed itself into fragments close by my leg ; a happy ’ 
let-off, to use a common expression. 

A little later I borrowed a rook rifle and had a kind 
of duel with one of the enemy. Cautiously peering 
through the edge of a loophole, to watch a similar 
aperture- of the enemy s ♦sangar, at length too much of 
my face was exposed, and a bullet struck the wall 
noisily outsidti. •It was a shockingly bad shot, but 
probably the man who fired felt as excited as myself — 
not thf^ best state of mind and body for, drawing a fine 
sight on a very near object. There was a pause, and 
again I approachecl the hole, at the same instant that 
the enemy’s loophole showed a kind of pinkish tinge, 
instead of being black, which showed that it had a 
man’s face for a background. We both started away, 
and I suppose he, like myself, was standing well back, 
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looking' down the barrel of his rifle. X^en ) shifted 
quietly to a loophole farther north and watched care- 
fully. After a considerable time, the enemy’s loop- 
hole turned pink once again. Probably, he had decided 
that his vis-a-vis s loophole must really- be empty, and 
he wanted to see where else he could shoot. My finger 
began to press the trigger as slowly and steadily as my 
eagerness would allow. Off went the rifle, after a couple 
of seconds or so, which seemed like hours, and the parti- 
cular loophole I had been watching remained vacant for 
the rest of the afternoon. Whether the man was hit, 
or only scared, it is impossible to say^‘ Shooting aV close 
quarters, with accurate rifles, is, however, a very different 
thing from the long-range firing I ha^d been in the habit 
of indulging in occasionally from the Gun-tower, at 
running men, eight hundred yards distant. But that 
was more for range-finding, and to help to instruct some 
of the more remarkably ignorant of tlte Rcighunath 
riflemen, than with any idea of hitting a particular 
individual. 

The evening closed in, and we sat down to our frugal 
dinner of inferior horse-meat an 4 spoiled rice, preceded 
however by the pea-soup, which we should have been 
more^ grateful for, if it had not grown distasteful from 
monotony. A horse was firj^t billed for food on the 22nd 
of March, after much discussion. Gurdon would not 
soften to the idea, while Whitchurch, with intense disgust 
on every feature, lapsed iitto speech to observe that he 
would as soon ,eat dog. Upon that date I was the 
wrctchedcst invalid imaginable, and the coc/k’s first 
experiment was to try and make soup for me. He 
prepared something or other which was brought in 
a bowl. One snifiT of that dreadful fluid sufficed. 
How it had been concocted was unknown, and never 
inquired into, but its odour was appalling. Perhaps, after 
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all, WhifchurcU and Gurdon were right, and there was 
something about our horses, or their feeding, that made 
them uneatable. Nevertheless, we persevered, and 
ordered a beef«teAk, which proved excellent from the 
pL'iit.of view bf hungry men closely besieged. 

Following that success, we had horse-beef every 
day, and its former opponents waxed loud in its 
praises. Whitchurch regulated the killings. No man 
knew whose pony he was eating. Campbell, who has 
a great tenderness for horses and dogs, was moralising 
once on this subject He observed that it was all 
sentiment, and thSt a little, black pony he was very 
fond of would of course have to be killed, although 
he himself would eat none of it That particular 
animal had been consumed several days earlier, and 
he had partaken of it with the rest. One of my 
ponies, which really belonged to Lieutenant Dew of 
tl ¥2 Guides, who had lent it to me, was very sick 
with fever ; the other had been driven out of the fort 
The poor dying brute was begged by some of the 
Musalm^^ns and slaughtered for their use. We were 
really very fortunate about our messing. The fort con- 
tained a large stock of salt, which enabled us to pickle 
our beef and so have nc^ waste. Nothing could iuduce 
the Hifidus to touch the meat, so they lived entirely 
on the gritty flour, and crowded into the hospital. 
Whitcliurch a't this time (6th April) had more than 
seventy patients to look afteh. 

Perhaps our table talk is worthy of iccord. It was 
remarkable for its^ limitations, and for the gusto with 
which Its favourite topic was discussed. Whitchurch 
was gratiytously supposed to have matrimonial 
leanings, and no meal passed without a reference to 
that. He was a capital person to chaff, for he 
was intensely good - natured, somewhat shy, and 
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never retaliated. But the solid i^alk for ever 
converged round a subject of never-dying interest, and 
always began after the first pangs of hunger had been 
assuaged effectually, if not altogc<.hor satisfactorily. 
Someone would say, “What excellent^ dinners, they 
give you at the Savoy ! ” Then everybody brightened 
up, and ate Savoy dinners or suppers over again in 
imagination, and gloatingly. This theme never staled. 
It came daily as the savoury at our evensong banquets. 
Probably it was natural, for the nutritious but uninter- 
esting pea-soup, the more than hilf-starved horse-flesh, 
and the damaged rice, daj' after dhy and meal' after 
meal, required an imaginative condiment of some kind. 

We had, in the commissariat .storrirs, a small quantity 
of rum of a peculiarly coarse flavour and odour. By a 
careful calculation, it was computed that each Ihdtish 
officer migffit have a pint bottle of this deleterious spirit 
every twelve days without the Sikhs and Gurkhas bei;ig 
deprived of their share. Of course, Muhammedans will 
not use alcohol in any .shape, and the Dogras also 
refused to partake of it. They were given a little tea 
in compensation. About the vum ration, a comical 
incident occurred. One day an officer came to me 
with, a perplexed and somewhat injured look on his 
face, and a small volume in ^lis hand, which, 'he ex- 
plained, was Wolselcy's soldiers' pocket-book, or some 
such work. He proceeded to state? hfs case, 'which 
was that Wolseley had distinctly laid down the exact 
amount of an (*‘fficer's tot of rum. “Why, they,” said 
he, “ am I only to have a pint bottle every twefve days 
instead of the authorised quantity?” It was ' gently 
explained to him that Wolseley had seemingly not 
legislated for the contingency of there not being 
enough rum to distribute on his liberal scale — a serious 
omission. 
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There was, one mystery in connection with our 
kitchen which was never explained. We had no butter, 
fat, or any other form of grease. How, then, did the 
Indian servant* cifjntrive to fry us gutta-percha beef- 
steak^, and similar delicacies? 
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THE FIRING OF THE GUN-TOWER 

/^N this particular night, the 6th April, we were 
peculiarly on the alert, for, just before dark,^some 
forty or fifty men had been s#^cn moving from the bazaar 
towards the river, where tlfere was a hidden path under 
the bank, which led to the loopholed tjiid of the garden. 
It was by that road that Whitchurch had brought in 
Baird on the night of the 3rd of March ; probably 
more of the enemy were to follow. Campbeirs opinion, 
from what his visitors told him, was that we should 
have a lively night, and that probably an energetic 
attempt would be made by the enemy to carry the 
stable picket. All our thoughts were therefore turned 
upon that part of our defences, but, knowing what we 
had done to protect the river flank, the waterway and 
its approaches, we waited wit|i confidence whatever 
might happen. 

About ten o'clock, the night being quiet, I essayed to 
see with my own eyes what was going on near the chabutra, 
and to find out if we could, Vith advantage, push out a 

work on to that structure. Wafaddr and Sifat wert* with 

** 

me to advise and discuss, and we began, as silently as 
possible, to dig a hole ^irough the enclosure wall. The 
work was more difficult than was anticipated, ♦and over 
two hours had passed before there was a sufficiently large 
aperture for a man to crawl through. We then slowly 
passed out beams and boxes full of earth, and soon had 

• 31^ 
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' a more less affective little sangar, except that its walls 
were so low that it could only be used in a crouching 
attitude. From it, we commanded the who]e of the 
west wall of the enclosure, admirably. 

On the parapet behind us were the Sikhs, with the 
old subaddr overlooking them personally, and watching 
what we were doing. He had been carefully warned 
that one or more of us might crawl out on to the 
chabutra, and that he must not fire. Although, as I 
have said, we worked as quietly as we could, a certain 
amount of noise was unavoidable. Yet, wonderful to 
relate, or wonderfBl as it seemed at the time, the big 
sangar took no notice, and Vemained as silent as if 
deserted. I imagAie that all my palpitations were 
superfluous. Between our little party, working on its 
stomach, so to speak, and the hostile sangar, was the 
great trunk of a mighty chenar tree: and we tried 
n^iver to have any of the enemy's loopholes in view, 
which meant that we were in good cover, the tree 
intervening. Every now and then, however, a loophole 
would show, and one naturally expected that the sight 
would be followed by cH flash and the whizz of a bullet, 
an uncomfortable thought when the range, thirty yards 
at the outside, was remembered. But the sangar* kept 
quiescent, until its very silence seemed uncanny and 
disquieting. With my heart in my mouth, I ran forward 
and crbuched behind the great tree-trunk in the middle 
of the chabutra. There was V)nly time for me to note 
that tha bundle of fascines was solitary, with no wall 
behind if, when a Jiubbub arose on the Sikhs' parapet. 
Words of warning were hissed over the wall, which 
brought me^back as quickly as possible to my mouse- 
hole, keeping the tree-trunk between me and that argus- 
eyed sangar as far as I could. An eager messenger 
from the old subadetr was waiting to whisper that the 
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enemy had been seen on our side of tthe ti^ee-triink, 
and the Sikhs were about to shoot. Obviously, 
I was tjiat enemy ; .1 thanked my stars that the 
splendid, thick - headed, old gentleAiaif had sent his 
caution before he fired. However, it w?fs now [)as/: Iwt:. 
o’clock, and we had seen all there was to be seen ; so 
I went away to lie down, leaving a note for Townshend, 
who was in bed, to say what had been done. 

It seemed to me that I had hardly laid my head 
upon the pillow, although, in reality, two or three hours 
must have passed away, when there was a heavy rattle 
of musketry from the Notth-tower.*' The Sikhs were 
volleying in reply to a shkrp discharge of rifles, accom- 
panied by shouting, from the w^st, beyond Sifat’s 
enclosure. Then a Sikh was brought in from the 
outwork, through the manhole in the fort gate. He 
had been hit in the leg, at the very spot where I had 
so nearly escaped in the afternoon. In the dark, tke 
poor fellow had not perceived how roughly the old 
gun-port had been blocked up. There was an uproar 
on the west front when I, with my party, got to the 
inner end of the main-gate passage, where the inlying 
picket, with Townshend and Whitchurch, was collected. 
We had first made a rapid touj^ of the south wall, where 
everything seemed quiet, but here, on tlie west side, 
there was an ear-splitting noise. Whitchurch, silent as 
usual, had a double-barrelled rifle in nis*hand, afid his 
long Chitrdli brown robe ‘pulled up through his belt in 
a business-like 'way. Why, I wonder, does cr silent, 
motionless man, in the midst of excitement, give the 
impression of large r^^serves of strength ! Gurclon and 
Harley were on the parapets at their proper^ places, the 
former to the south, and the latter on the river flank. 
Townshend and I discussed the situation exhaustively. 
We decided that it was a real attack, but which side 
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was actu^ally menaced? Was it the waterway? It 
could hardly be the North-tower. Probably, arguing 
by past experience, it Was coming from thg garden 
side. • • 

• Suddenly a^ glaring light showed from the south- 
east corner of the fort. Upon this night the machicoulis 
fires were not to be lighted without order, the wind 
blowing rather strongly from the south. “ Hullo,” was 
the remark, “ Gurdon has had to light up after all.” 
At that instant a man came running across the big 
yard with a message f*rom Gurdon that the enemy had 
fired the Gun-tovfer. It vas an awful moment, no 
doubt, but all my thought? turned into energetic 
anger, which expri?ssed itself partly, I fear, in exple- 
tives. Curiously enough, it was not alarm at the 
terrible danger, ‘'but anger, I may say fury, against the 
enemy which filled my mind. Running, and shouting 
a» I ran, officers’ servants, native grooms, coolies, every 
unarmed man except the Chitrdlis who were safe in 
their rooms, was quickly collected in the lower storey 
of the Gun-tower and on the promenade roof which 
led into it. Marvellously quickly each fell into his 
place, as though he had been carefully drilled for such 
an emergency. Lines oj men were organised, or, per- 
haps one .should say, organised themselves; and either 
passed buckets, pails, or pots of water from hand to 
hand, br carrie^d up earth in their coats, Wafaddr being 
particularly insistent on ouf trying to smother the 
flames with earth. As there was no aperture on the 
summer-house side in the lower room, we had to 
j^truggle with the fire from the apartment above, where 
was the rPjachicoulis gallery — but, alas! without the 
machicolation in its floor! There was a still rougher 
arrangement at the other window or door-frame which 
looked straight down the garden, where the outside 
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screens were fixed upon one enormous beam, which 
had been laboriously taken upstairs. One end of this 
beam projected some feet through the window, and 
upon it a rough three-sided barricade, waist high, had 
been contrived. ^ 

It was the south-east corner of the Gun-tower which 
had been attacked, and already there was a great fire 
blazing noisily on each of its sides. That facing the 
summer-house was much the larger, and was burning 
as merrily as if it had been carefully stoked for hours. 
The fire on the other side of the apex was compara- 
tively insignificant, and a fine old tracker, Sultan Shdh 
a servant of Campbelfs, sat out on the beam, and was 
so industrious in casting water and soil upon the flames 
that he could not be supplied fast enough with those 
extinguishers; and during all the noise and clatter his 
voice was heard calling for more, until it was silenced, 
poor old fellow, by a couple of bullets, one into tlie lup 
and the other through his arm. But he had effected 
wonders before he was hit, and his fire was almost out. 
On the summer-house side, however, the flames seemed 
to thrive on the water, mould, anid stones hurled upon 
them from the gallery, and roared like a furnace. It 
was very hard to get at them. The only way was to 
throw the water over the three-foot-high side"* Walls of 
the machicoulis gallery, which meant danger to the man 
at work, for, however careful he was, it was impossible 
for his arm and hand not to be seen by an enemy only 
twenty-five yards distant. 

The noise was astonishing. The fierce, but inter- 
mittent rushing .sound, of the flames below, the smashing 
or splintering of the boards of the machicoulis gallery as 
they were volleyed into at such a short range, and the 
yells and triumphant shouts of the enemy, combined with 
the high-pitched vociferous prayers of the priests, all 
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contribu^^cd to jbrm a bewildering clamour. Every now 
and then a higher leap of the eager flames poured a 
glare of light into the tpwer — a light which seemed 
strong, yet left tjie faces of the workers in shadow. 
JThey hurried a^bout breathlessly, and were merely black 
figures flashed upon a ground of rosy light one second, 
and the next were hidden in the darkness. The loose 
boards, used as backing for the sides of the gallery, 
jumped up and down or wer^j thrown bodily over by 
the impact of the volleys ; so that the little Gurkha, 
squatted on the floof," had to keep hastily replacing his 
own defences, in ithe intei;vals of ladling quenching 
materials on to the fire. Bullets crashed into the great 
timbers supportings the roof The wonderful sight was 
to see the gangs work silently, for none but Sultan 
ShAh could mak<3 himself heard in the din, and Wafadiir 
had to scream right into my ear before I could even 
half-understaiid him. But with unflagging vigour they 
strained and laboured. They felt how critical was the 
danger. For a long time all our exertions seemed 
useless — one instant the fire would seem crushed and 
overwhelmed, only to ^rise madder than ever the next, 
as if it redoubled its fury in response to the yells 
of our wild foemen. 

Aft^ Sultan Shah Wtfs sp badly hurt, we pulled him 
inside and carried him to a corner, but his post was 
left unfilled, d +iad, at this time, to send down to 
Townshend for more men. » He, of course, was still 
with thp inlying picket, for no one kjiew where else 
a deter Alined attack might not be attempted. In 
response, Whitchurch brought up six Sikhs — it was 
fighting men that were wanted — and went back to 
encourage ' the water-carriers to still further efforts. 
Then the brave little Gurkha in the gallery, which 
could only hold one man at a time, was doubly 
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wounded, through its wooden walls. , We dragged 
him in, but who was to take his place? Looking 
closely into men's faqes, I .recognised the Gurkha 
subadcir, Badri Ndr Singh, who h?ji fought so well 
with Gurdon, and afterwards stuck so nobly to Whit- 
church on the 3rd March. I put my hand on his 
shoulder. He understood, and changed countenance, 
for he was not a bullock, but that bravest type of 
soldier whose imagination reveals all the dangers of 
a situation, which yet have no power to shake his 
nerve. Creeping out on to the gallery, he quickly 
replaced the boards, whicb^ were le^iping about as if 
alive. With quiet courage he kept there at work until 
we all went down to the room bqlow. Happily, he 
was not hit, and his bravery did not go unrewarded. 

One of the most uncomfortable ordeals imaginable, 
was to pop one’s head over the side of the gallery to 
examine the fire. It was the signal for a still hotter 
outburst of shooting, accompanied by a fury of yells 
and abuse. Extreme fatigue is an anodyne to nervous- 
ness. I was soon utterly tired, and all excitement 
died out. At length we began t;p win. We redoubled 
our exertions ; the enemy his execrations. Gurdon 
had b^en busy on his parapet, trying to keep down 
the enemy’s fire by volley.s ; ' but our assailants were 
well protected behind a wall, and Gurdon’s men could 
only, at the most, have hit the loopholes slantingly. 
He himself had frequently run in to help me, and he 
now came in again with a message from Townshend 
to ask if I thought it advisable for a sortie to be sent 
out. It was then nearly broad daylight. The enem)^ 
were in great force, and on the watch for such a move. 
For the last time, one had to look over the machicoulis 
gallery, when it was found that the original fire was 
practically dead, but that the tower wall itself was 
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■ blazing. Consequently, a sortie would be useless, foi 
there was nothing but red ashes at* the foot of the 
tower, while the jerky sheets of flame were clinging high 
out of reach. So^ I answered tio ; and shortly after- 
wards wc all moved to the room beneath. 

If* it had been dangerous above, it was no less 
dangerous below. There was no opening of any kind 
in the burning south wall ; consequently, holes had to 
knocked through hastily, to gef at the lighted timbers. 
In a previous chapter, the construction of the tower 
walls was described, and it was explained that they 
were, ki short, twj huge wooden crates, separated by 
about a foot of stones embedded in mud mortar. It 
was also explained J:hat the Gun-tower contained more 
timber than any other. 

There was j^ill another danger, namely, the risk of 
the fire outside, and us within, weakening the structure, 
and deranging its somewhat delicate balance, and so 
causing it to collapse. Wafadar, always cool and 
helpful, was our consulting engineer. He quickly, yet 
with confidence, marked certain spots where the walls 
could be safely perforated. The first hole, about a foot 
square, ^nd breast higli, immediately became a mark 
for the enemy, a mark which, unfortunately, none could 
miss aUtb^i' short range. • Luckily, nearly all the bullets 
whisked through, slanting upwards, and caused little 
harm, jf much.ncVse. The yelling folk outside at times 
cheered, as if about to charge, but, nevertheless, kept 
under cover closely. 

The*i?ost of honour was at the opening first made. 
A tall Sikh, delighted uith encomiums on his bravery, 
although, no doubt, he would have worked just as well 
without theln, ladled water through it manfully, smiling 
agreeably, in spite of the bullets. Only his right arm 
and hand were necessarily exposed, but he was certain 
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to be hit sooner or later. There was little confusion, 
and everybody worked well. We were all hofJeful now. 
Near the floor, at the south-east corner, the wall was 
very hot*, so a Hunza servant of Gurdon's, a man named 
Rajab, with others, broke into the masonry, to discover 
that the fire had penetrated between the inner and* outer 
wooden frames. Rajab, stripped to a pair of cotton 
trousers, sawed away at the timbers to make a hole large 
enough to pour in watcf. 

All this time I had been wearing a fur greatcoat 
over a sleeping suit. Now, the temperature compelled 
me to pull off the outer garment ; ^whilc doing so, a 
bullet struck a wooden pijlar at my back with the force 
of a cannon ball. It must have come from a long range, 
and nut from below. Sifat drew a quick breath at the 
narrow shave, when an absurd story of^ Marryat’s cainc 
to my mind — at that unlikely time and place — about 
a mariner, who declared he always kept* his head in 
the first hole made through his ship’s side in a sea-fight, 
and was then safe, for no shot ever followed another 
exactly. This could not be translated to Sifat’s under- 
standing : but I smiled at the recollection, and also 
because we were confident that the enemy heid been 
frustrated. Bullets kept rushing through the hole where 
the Sikh was, to strike the ^'ceiling and bring down 
showers of fragments. While bending towards Rajab, 
to explain what he should do, something struck^ me so 
heavily on the left shoulder, that I stumbled and fell. 
It never occurred to me that I was hit ; but it seemed 
as if something heavy, dislodged from the coiling, had 
fallen upon me. Sifat’s face, howevc^r, before he spoke, 
told me it was a woMnd. 

Like a flash, the horrible .shoulder injuries I had seen 
Whitchurch dressing in the lujspital, during my daily 
visits there, came to my mind, and I scuttled across 
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the ro(jf^ follo\red by Sifat, to the .top of the little 
stair thr'it led to my room. off the coat 

part of my sleepiii^^ ch^^lhes, !• bci;an, in front of a 
tiny lookin'ygkss,* to feel about the bony projections 
♦/f my sl'ioiilfie}!', dreading to find one of them give 
way beneafh my finger. liut nothing of the sort 
occurred, and my left arm moved in its socket easily. 
So when Whitchurch came to me, running, and a kind 
of faintness brouglit me once m*ore to the ground, I was 
actually exulting. The wound was large and deep, and 
had carried away a good deal (T the shoulder ; but it 
luckily avoided tftc bones. Terhaps a Snider bullet 
never mad(i more fuss with less result. I was carefully 
bounrl u]), and put Utj bed, and began to suffer a reaction 
from the excitements and exertions of the past twenty- 
four hours, whi('n were, perhaps, as full of incident as 
any I remember. 

• Reports were brought to me, continually, about the 
j)rogress of the fire. Iwerything was well, but Nature 
herself seemed to be warring against us, or, at least, not 
baulking our eiuanies ; fur every time the flames were 
tlying a^\ay a blast of f^outh wind would revivify them. 
At length, about half-past nine, Townshend came to say 
that the fire was practicajjy out. It smouldered cfti for 
some tune longer. Rajab was badly hit, so was the 
brave Silch, and three or four others. The hole through 
whic h itiy bullet came was filled up thoroughl\', it was 
suppo.^ed. Ihit there was one crevice left ; and, just 
as all WHS over, and the tired workers' were about to 
withdraw, a fateful shot came hustling through, and 
j)cnetraied the .s^)ldierl\^ breast cF the Central Indian 
trooper, Cawipbell’s orderly. Poor fellow, there was 
little or no chance for him, Whitchurch told me. In 
cjuiet courage and faithfulness, this man was an admir- 
able representative of one of those Punjab tribes of 
• X " • 
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Muhammedans who preserve the martial instincts and 
gallant appearance of their Rdjput ancestors, defeated 
and forqed into IsMm iong agj^s ago. 

That the sentries in the Giin-^ower — men of the 
Kashmir Rifles — had not been vigilant was clear, and 
during the day better arrangements for wettching were 
made. Sikhs were put on all the towers, as well as 
some of Sifat’s men. Both were keen as hawks, but the 
latter were also posseted of local knowledge, and a 
better appreciation of local sounds. The machicoulis 
gallery was re-modelled and made strong. A small 
square window on the easti^face of the hdag-tower gave 
a clear view of the ashes “bf the fire, but it had not been 
utilised hitherto, because there was4i risk of shots from 
it going dangerously near the soldiers on the south 
parapet. But, to-day, a careful mafCcsman was sent 
there. In addition, thoughtful plans were made by the 
fort Commandant, to provide against incendiary attarks 
in the future. Whitchurch was to control them, with 
Sifat as his lieutenant. Heaps of earth and water were 
collected on all towers, and large stones were carried up 
also, to disperse and crush out' incipient fires by sheer 
weight. Numerous miniature tanks were devised by 
letting waterproof sheets into holes in the ground. B}^ 
the time these precautionary measures weTe 'finished, 
or nearly finished, darkness came round again, and we 
waited anxiously for the next hostile'^movc. 

In every camp, in 'war time, there arc curious 
rumours, called “ shaves,” which originate no one 
knows how, and are disseminated with equal mystery. 
They are sometimf^s fantastic, but often curiously 
accurate, and they, not infrequently, give valuable 
hints to those at the head of affairs. Upon this day 
everyone had heard — from nobody in particular — that 
the Chitrdlis, about midnight, would swim the river and 
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distract the attrition of our water pickets, preparatory 
to large numbers of men hurling themselves boldly 
upon both flanks of the ^:overe 4 way. Just after dark, 
when the hunting officers^ had scarcely finished in- 
•specting the wa^tch and ward for the night, Townshend 
came to md with surprise and perplexity on his face, to 
say that, in spite of all that had been done, some live 
embers of charcoal had again been thrown at the very 
foot of the Gun-tower, although a bundle of dry twigs, 
which they were to kindle, was dropped a yard or two 
away. Yet, all the time, dozens of eyes had, one would 
suppose, been fixtd upon liiat spot, and nobody had 
bee^ observed to approach ‘■the wall. My informant 
declared it was lik? witchcraft. However, the incident 
prevented any further slackness. Ever afterwards, a 
trustworthy SiWf was to be found lying prone, watching 
through the opening in the floor of the machicoulis 
gallery. 

It was more than surmised that our times of 
changing guards had been studied by the besiegers, 
who seized a moment when the soldiers were shifting 
places, ^to throw down the charcoal, although the 
thrower’s nerve failed him at the last ; hence, the 
faggots were not propyly placed. This led to an 
alteratfon^of the time for ‘relieving sentries. Strange 
to say, we expended few cartridges during the previous 
night, not more frian three hundred rounds altogether. 
As usual, stories wer^ told by the Sepoys of the 
wonders* they had done in the way of killing. It was 
asserted that a do^en corpses were left on the ground 
by the’ enemy, but Townshend, who had seen service, 
was sceptical ; his doubts were justified, for we subse- 
quently learned that only two or three men were hit 
throughout the day, all of them on the west side of the 
fort. 
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So ended our fifth week of siege. 

The night which followed was one of the unhappiest 
I rcmernber. It was# not sd much the pain of the 
wound, or the dreadful inconvenience- it caused, by com- 
pelling a constrained attitude, as the aoliing dcpr/::ssion 
which crushed me down. There was a little desultory 
firing from time to time, hardly enough, one might 
almost say, to preserve the interest of the piece, but 
my heart grew cold \fith mor]:)id thoughts. In the 
morning I was like one hardljj yet roused from a 
nightmare. Then I was told that the military officers 
had decided to abandon iind throw*- down the western 
outwork — Sifat’s enclosilre — and to turn a certain 
erection called a flcche, in front of'^the main door, into 
a more complete work, named a tambour, loopholcd to 
protect the walls ; and that the work oT-^demolition had 
already begun. The military officers were unanimous, 
it seemed, about this retirement, holding that the risk .of 
retaining the place was greater than the advantage of 
the convenient flanking fire it gave against any rush 
across the sand -spit. 

Waf?dar, my clerks, Sifat, nnd others, came with 
long faces to say that there was a feeling abroad that 
my being hit was a presage, of further ill-luck ; they 
certainly looked mclanchoiy enough thcmsclVbs, and 
shook their heads in the saddest way. Lying in bed, 
aching and troubled in mind, was tefribly tedi(?us ; so, 
with help, I got up and [Jaid visits to the hospital and 
round the fort as usual. The Sikhs were- looking 
happy and cheerful, and we had some pleasant talk. 
Campbell’s unfortunate orderly was in shocking [)ain. 
His efforts to restrain agonised groar^s were so 
evident, that it was necessary to cut short one’s 
words of encouragement, and leave. The hospital 
was always a terrible place to visit. On this date, 
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• Whitchurch had no less than eighty-five patients — 
including those *who merely came foi" medicine, or to 
have slight wounds dressed. 

I found th^ ahhougft Sifat^ enclosure had been 
abandoned, only the shed-like portions were destroyed, 
the perpendicular walls still remaining. Everything, 
indeed, looked rosier than in my repulsive sleeping- 
room. 

Here is an extract from J;he fort Commandant's 
diary : — “ British Agent all right in spite of his wounds, 
and told me to tell Subaddr Badri Nar Singh, 4th K.R., 
and Sepoy Awi .^iugh (wounded severely) that they 
would both be recommendeef for the order of merit for 
bravery. . . . Also,iie wishes Boler Singh recommended 
for the order of merit." It was important that everyone 
in the fort sh^d know that courageous deeds were 
recognised at once, and that brave men were certain to 
be recommended for that decoration, so highly prized 
by Indian soldiers, and described on page 223. Badri 
Nar Singh had already been recommended for the third 
class of the order, so now, if he had the luck not to be 
killed, he would, probably, at the end of the siege, find 
himself promoted into the second class as well. 

^3uring the afternoon I set about improving the 
loopholes An the Gun-tof^er, and making slanting aper- 
tures, for downward fire, in its lower storey. This last- 
mentioned wori^ ^ould only be done in the daytime ; 
afterwards, a light would, b)% illuminating the interior, 
make the inmates easy marks, through the loopholes, 
for the sWlful Chitrali and Path^n riflemen. But even 
in daylight the task was not easy. As already men- 
tioned, the^tower was solid up to the first floor; that 
is to say, it was filled compactly with stones and earth 
up to that level. To make a vertical, or rather (from 
within) a slanting loophole we first dug out a little 
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well, some i8 inches square, and then ^ sawed through 
the inner timber frame, to the required extent:, and as 
low down as possible,^ in order to remove the stones 
embedded between it and tne oiit^r wood-work. It 
was after the saw had been thrust rigjit through the^ 
wall and its point projected outside that the real 
danger began. The tool itself was of bad steel, and 
kept bending double. As soon as the masonry had 
been knocked away sufficiently for it to work easily, 
the enemy began shooting at the hole. 

Harley^s Sikh carpenter, naturally, did not much 
care for the job, but he w^s a capital fellow. I made 
him tie the saw-handle tc a stick with the piece of a 
scarf, so as to keep his hands out^of danger, and, as 
the firing came from across the river, seat himself in 
the square hole with his knees and«i^nkles jammed 
against its sides. He worked in this awkward attitude 
with safety, but uncomfortably and sbwly. The 
enemy's marksmen had keen sight even to see the 
small aperture in the outer wall ; but no sooner was 
it the necessary four or five inches wide, than in came 
a bullet,^ plump, and stuck in l;^e earth below where 
the Sikh was sitting, and between his legs. I had 
satisfied myself, anxiously, that while he remained in 
the same position he could ,ndc be hurt, so h esjoined 
him not to move, even an inch. He knew it also, I 
think, but every time a bullet came in he s/;opped 
working for an instant and glanced up at me with an 
aggrieved look. I would then give him a reassuring 
smile, with a few words of encouragement, afid on he 
would go again. As the little saw worked- away 
steadily all the same,' the enemy, after a few admir- 
able shots, stopped firing. They were always averse 
fo burning cartridges uselessly. The point of this 
story is the child-like obedience these stalwart Punjab 
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soldiers have for an European superior, and the trust 
they put" in his words. Such faith is, indeed, quite 
touching. 

With the aid of Chitrili yAiths, I also set about 
jnaking a long^ loophole, four feet long, to command 
the ground, jus? short of the foot of the tower on the 
summer-house side. This required care, for fear the 
equilibrium of the whole structure might be disturbed. 
We worked as before, only oy a larger scale. A big 
square well was dug against the wall, with a step left 
at the bottom. Upon this step the watching rifleman 
could lie and wa^jeh through the horizontal aperture, 
which was just below the levql of his face. Any bullets 
— and many came jn at first — lodged in the soft earth 
in the face of the step, while a man approaching close 
enough to try aypl shoot upwards must be so near the 
foot of the tower th^it half-a-dozen rifles would be 
trained upon, him at once. The precaution was against 
a* rapid dash at the wall with a lighted brand, followed 
by an equally quick retreat. It was terribly tedious 
and tiring work, for the old engineers had not only 
filled up the tower conscientiously, but had strengthened 
it by sirong cross beSms firmly fixed. The ^hitrdlis, 
hov^cver, stripped of their upper garments, worked with 
cxtraojdi’tary energy, a«d before night the long loop- 
hole was nearly finished. 

The fort rumour of this date was that the activity 
of the enemy was due to desperation, because they 
knew that a relief was marching to us from Mastuj. 
Also, tliat the comparative quiet we had experienced 
all day was due to many of our besiegers having been 
hurried up the valley to occupy strong places on the 
road. 

An uneventful night was followed by a quiet day — 
Tuesday the 9th. The enemy had now discovered a 
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strange way of giving trouble. It has been explained 
that the officers’, mess was in the vera^iclah of a court 
in the southern half of the fort. This place had never 
been invfuled by a biiKet for ^.hree weeks ; and, indeed, 
those which drove Harley out of his •extemporised bed- 
room must have been chance shots fired ^ from* long 
ranges, for, much as the Sher Afzulites wished to cause 
us harassment, they never again succeeded in dropj)ing 
bullets there. Nevertheless, full of resource, they nov\^ 
began slinging in stones, from behind the wall of the 
summer-house corner, which fell vyith remarkable accu- 
racy into our court, or flew high over the dividir^g wall 
into the big yard. Such efarious missiles, for employ- 
ment in an Indian frontier war at the end of the nim‘- 
tcenth century, were effectual and galling. They rained 
thickly, and had to be carried away bv the basketful ; 
while everyone was compelled to seek^nelter. It was 
irritating to keep dodging stones during ^he daytime, 
and exasperating at night to hear them rattle on the 
woodwork or thud into the ground at your feet. One 
or two of the garrison were severely hurt, and everyone 
felt that it would be inglorious to figure in a casualty 
list as “badly wounded by a stefne.” # 

My wooden shutters were banged against in^^.s- 
santly,. and there was an endiess bob-bob- lipb ^ down 
the stairs leading to my door. A Gilgit resident, a 
Pathan by birth, who had certain omi^ssions, on the 
3rd March, to atone for, like the man mentioned on 
page 304, declared that he was a good slinger, as was 
also one of his friends, and, with my permission, they 
two would show us how to pay back* the enemy , in his 
own coin. We collected to watch the exhibition. 
The Pathan carefully .selected a pebble, [)relfmin.iry to 
stretching and manipulating his sling with the parade 
of an expert He then stepped back a yard or two, 
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whirled it artistically, with much bustle of arms, head, 
and raiment, 5 nd delivered the projectile, which, to 
his gasping; horror, instead of flying over the parapet, 
came off straight at a right anglS into our midst, passing 
close between two* startled heads. After that we made 
"no fflrther^ attempt to emulate the enemy; but the 
amusing discomfiture of our own man, in some odd 
way, proved so agreeable that it made the stone-throw- 
ing trouble ever afterwards easier to bear. 

Our Chitralis all this day had a fit of sulks. They 
complained, and truthfully, it must be confessed, that 
I did ^ not trust ^em, and, therefore, had taken away 
their arms. It was even reported to me that they had 
brought Shuja-ul-^ulk to their way of thinking, and 
that, with two or three exceptions, they would all, for 
national reasonj^ be miserable if in the end we were 
not defeated. * 

Towards^the latter part of the afternoon I laboriously, 
and with much help, climbed to the top of the Gun- 
tower, and sat down to talk to a Sikh sentry whose 
village dialect was hard to comprehend. He was a 
heavy-featured man, but at that moment he was watch- 
ing wi#i an intentness whicli brought a haff-startled 
kxi: into his face, a gap in the upper part of the garden 
wall. ^Tv,»o people, one^ Chitrali, the other a Pathan, 
had just gone by, he said, and must re-pass shortly. 
He mpdestly •hoped to hit one of them, as he had 
formerly gained a rupee prije, he proudly observed, in 
a regimental competition, at a running-man target 
After a lOok round I was helped down again, leaving 
the Sikh with his 'rifle all ready, and his eye still glued 
to the gap. Presently I heard him fire, and, shortly 
afterwards, *on being relieved, he came down to tell me 
his story. The Chitrdli, it seemed, had run along, 
doubled up, and so swiftly that it was impossible to 
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draw a bead upon him ; but the Pathdn, scornful and 
swaggering, stalked past slowly with his nose iif the air, 
probably by way of setting an example of courage to 
the other! But the pfcor chip got the bullet right 
through his lungs, falling down dead, afid was finally 
dragged away by people creeping up ilndef the* wall 
and tying a rope to his legs. As one writes, it is odd 
to remember the plain matter-of-fact way in which such 
incidents as this are heajjd in war time ; and then the 
contrast between a rough frontier life, with the law, 
order, and police of London, stril'^es one with curious 
force. ^ • 

Later, a Pathin was heard lamenting close to the 
same gap. In accents of dramatic sor|ow he proclaimed, 
that now his brother was dead, life meant nothing more 
to him ; he only wanted to die also, ^ven we, fairly 
case hardened, were startled to learn that tne moustached 
old subaddr of the Sikhs, who happened to be on the 
tower at the time inspecting his men, had bawled ouf 
in reply, “All right, my father-in-law” (a term of 
opprobrium), “take two steps to the front and you shall 
go, without doubt, to your brother.” Chivalry is not 
precisely \he feeling that generations of war !*etwccn, 
Sikhs and Pathins has developed. 
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V^EDNESDAY, the loth April, passed away quietly, 
^ ^ but there was much work to do, and more to 
plan ibr the nigljt, in the^way of additional defences. 
The tambour in front of the main gate was strong 
enough, but, as it*was built hurriedly, it did not quite 
command the whole of the west fort wall, its side of the 
h'lag-tower, irj ^f)articular, being partially unprotected. 
It became more difficult now than earlier in the siege 
J:o get work-properly finished. The labour gangs would 
sometimes run up a wall which fell down next day, or 
would make a big loophole by the simple process of 
knocking through an aperture large enough for a couple 
of men to enter abreast Consequently, a good deal of 
'vork hSd to be done twice over. Everybody, in truth, 
wa^ getting tired, and at two o'clock in the morning 
sleepiness* and fatigue ire harder to bear than 'at any 
other time. 

We had a Hv^ly night Just before one o'clock there 
v^^as a terrible din, firing and shouting from all sides of 
the for^ We replied steadily. Then /ollowed a sharp 
fusilade from the Gun-tower, and the Water-tower was 
.also busy. On the west side the demonstration, or 
frustrated jassault, was particuh-rly noisy. After half- 
an-hour the enemy was supposed to retire in the 
direction of the bazaar ; at any rate, we sent several 
volleys along that path. Upon this occasion, and 

. 334 
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especially towards the end 6i the disturbance, our 
sh(X)tinf^ was particularly impressive. Out of* a short 
silence the shouted order would be heard, then following 
an instant’s pause came^the flaMi and the thunder-clap. 
Backwards and forwards rolled the might^ noise, echoing 
and re'/erberating between towers and walls. , A military 
command given sonorously, in heavy d.arkncss, when 
one’s nerves are highly strung, is solemn and thrilling. 
W e all thought at first Jhat this was a real attack. 
Scaling ladders, we had heard, were in the bazaar ready 
for use, and Wafadar looked welV to the long spears 
with which my party were to thrust ^ through th: slit 
loopholes of the south wall,^the weak place in the fort. 

'Fhe military officers had asked me to add, to my 
scratch compsiny, some Kashmir Gurkhas, on the sup- 
position that my men were not altoget^r trustworthy. 
I agreed, but the irregular regular solaicrs were so 
clumsy with their rifles, which the}^ banged against 
doors or fell d(vvn ladders with, and they were so hard* 
to talk to, seeing that they could not speak Hindustani, 
and I knew nothing of Gurkhali, that after a short trial 
I was obliged to send them away. 

In on^- respect this was the ffiost painful ^rm I 
ever experienced. When the outbreak of firing occuri/al 
I was lying down, carefully bartdaged. The nois^' was 
so startling that I jumped up excitedly, dashed into my 
coat, and ran out to discover the causp. • As my arm 
had never been into a sleeve since I was hit, and was 
not again thrust into one till long afterwards, tke pain 
was great. Yet, 'for half-an-hour, so imminent vseemed 
an escalade that there was no time to lelievc it. Wliit- 
church, of the multifari^»us occupations, the man who 
worked hard for six hours daily, in the fetid atmosphere 
of the hospital, and never .seemed to have a moment's 
leisure to indulge the high fever which racked him, 
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because pf his exhaustion — yet who always had time to 
help anybody else — came and cast‘d me when, at len^^th, 
I got round to the inlying picke^ at the main gate. He 
was a standing, winder to us all, a notable example of 
• how 'a man with a big heart can even triumph over the 
high temperatures of an Indian ague. 

Our untrustworthy Chitralis were unusually per- 
turbed upon this occasion. They dressed themselves 
hurriedly, being especially cSLreful about their boots, 
and waited with eager expectation as if for a promised 
event. It is possible that they had been warned to 
look out for soifiething (lecisive. If so, they were 
disappointed. Shuja - ul - Mulk was terrified at the 
volleys, which, as I have .said, were really awe-inspiring, 
lie broke down, poor little boy, and abandoned his 
preternatural /l^^nity for childish terror. It was only 
by putting him to sleep with a stalwart Adamzada 
that his tre^'mors could be soothed. We had very few 
casualties, and in spite of the expenditure of many 
cartridges we still had plenty remaining, for all men 
/lors de combat increased the number of rounds available 
for thoje on duty. y 

, Thursday, the irth, was a glorious day, so beautiful, 
th^ it increased our p^ngs at being imprisoned in a 
small,' evil-smelling fort. ’The great mountain to the 
north, lovely and grim, once more showed its unruffled 
brow cTgainst a* wonderful sk\', and yet again filled the 
r»hid with thoughts of hu'man insignificance. What 
would ^t matter, it seemed to suggest, if all these 
warring pigmies, .assailants and defenders alike, were 
swept* off the fate of the earth? Similar swarms of 
tiny crcatiires had behaved w^th identical absurdity 
through long generations, without even exciting the 
notice of the great calm Spirit of the snow. At evening 
time the Slier Afzulites began drumming away merrily 
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in the distance for polo or (fancing, pr because they 
merely desired to exult over us. Between nine and 
ten o’clock the s ton (^-throwing all but stopped, and 
only one solitary voice continued jjlie.song of abuse, 
which was varied by an occasional tr^impet-calj. As* 
the moon would not be up for several hours; we had to 
be vigilant ; but the night was clear, and our machi- 
coulis fires blazed bravely, sending floods of light fully 
thirty yards from the \^alls, making it impossible for 
a cat to escape undetected. This steady glare, on a 
windless night, must have looked pretty from the out- 
side. I often caught myself wishing! I could adihirc it 
from that standpoint. At one o’clock out came the 
moon, and some bright mind suggesiled we should have 
supper “after the theatre,” so we sat down to pickled 
horse cheerily and with much makt^'^licve. After- 
wards, except the one officer on watch, all went to lie 
down with the possibility of having to tarn out ?n]" 
instant. But there were hardly half-a-dozcn shots fired 
before the dawn broke. 

Wafaddr, after supper, related to me a dream, 
wherein yhe had seen a British force victorious at the 
Nisa Gul, and the Chitralis flying in disorder. 
interpretation was obvious ; we were to be immedi;'^ly 
relieved. Next day, it was reported that "the- other 
Chitrdlis were once more cheerful. They had also 
been dreaming dreams of good omen; dnd encouraged 
thereby they wreathed themselves in smiles, and w"*^e 
energetic in subservience to us, the lucky peojjle. We 
had come into the fort with the earth sleeping and the 
trees bare. Now, outside, there was a wealth of fresh 
green foliage and the crops were well grov^n. 

Many persons in groups, or singly, and several 
horsemen, were seen moving up the valley on the 12th 
April. Banners were displayed, and there were many 
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signs of a cowsiderable movement of troops towards 
Mastuj. Yet, we reflected that it was all a trifle 
ostentatious. Why could not l^her Afzul have marched 
his men by U’igtt, unless he wanted us to believe he 
had #unduly Wieakencd his beleaguering force! So we* 
half madd up our minds for a sharp fight during the 
night. As an illustration of the nearness of the enemy’s 
works, we found, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
a Sikh lying dead on the wbst parapet over the main 
gate ; he was shot through the eye. He must have 
crept up to the banquette, which could be reached by 
a ladder, well screened by, tent canvas, to peep through 
one of the small loopholes, and, in that seemingly safe 
position, was killctl. No one missed him, and the body 
had lain there for two or three hours, in Whitchurch’s 
opinion ; as a ftllc, no one ventured to show himself for 
an instant on the parapets in daylight. 

There vVas a lateral facet on the western edge of the 
double- topped Tirich Mir, whose dead- white surface 
used to glow with copper tints in the level rays of the 
dc[)arting sun. It flashed upon us, like a promise of 
peace, lingering after all else was in gloQm. How 
■'"^jften fiavc we not stood, regretfully, to watch it fade 
sl\vly and die — the signal for Pandemonium tp break 
loosT.*. So to-night ; there burst forth a distressing 
clamour from the summer-house corner, howls and yells, 
accompanied Id/ drum beating, and the strains of some 
^lusLially lacerating musical instrument of the horn 
specic^^while stones poured into the fort. The sentries 
replied with occasional shots, and the night passed 
away harmlessly, but with no lull of the noise. 

Enclosed within four narreXv walls, for a long time, 
one gradually Ipses a just sense of proportion. Little 
evils appear mountainous, while those of really large 
size may, in the constricted space, be only partially 
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discerned. It may almost be said, thal^ sometimes the 
trifles of life are alone of importance. One trouble 
which caused us cxtreijie irritation was a tiny motikcy, 
a rather pretty but hopelessly mischievous little crea- 
ture. He was the delight of the ga^Tison, aivl the 
detestation of its officers. Official papers, diaries, and 
small cherished articles were his game, which he pur- 
sued with unvarying success. I suffered most from 
his attacks. He was captured, and condemned to live 
in a box, turned upside down, with holes in the bottom. 
But sympathetic friends invariably released him after 
each incarceration, and in the wildntiss of his glee he 
perpetrated devilment seten times worse than before. 
He finally made my sleeping-room a^^merc paj^er-strewn 
rag shop, and emptied my box of “safety” razors, edge- 
wise, on to the floor. In desperation, ftii' criminal had 
to be arrested, and placed formally in charge of the 
sentry over the Raghundth ammunition, who was held 
militarily responsible for his safe custody. It was 
strange that monkey was never shot, for he would walk 
along the parapets, or climb the face of the walls from 
one projv^cting wooden knob to#'another. Oi^r other 
beasts were not so fortunate. A large, good -tern per^.i 
dog had a couple of bullets through him, one of W/Kich 
could be seen, and felt lying under the skin of his'fiank. 
Another lay dead outside the waterway. These animals 
used to jump over the stable barricade.-, and feed’ upon 
the dead ponies and other carrion until they becai*/-! 
almost as offensive as the carcasses. 

Probably noting the case with which dogs could 
get away from the fort, a Chitrali youth one morning 
followed their example, ^leapt a barrier wall, and before 
the guards had roused from their astonishment, was in 
safety behind the trees. It was never proved that his 
countrymen in the fort were cognisant of his attempt, 
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but very likely, he was the bearer of messages to Sher 
Afzul. ‘However, his fate was tragic. Sher Afzul must 
have been in a vicious temper when the young man 
was brought mto his ^presence, for he immediately 
ordered him to^be put to death ; which was done there 
and tTien. •After that no one tried to desert. 

The 13th April was uneventful throughout its twenty- 
four hours. No less than seventy-six people still had 
to be attended to in hospitals Our food was holding 
out well, although I had decided that if we were not 
relieved before the i?;t of May, the daily ration was to 
be still further rc^luced. , 

Groujis of men were again observed at intervals, all 
day long, marchings up the valley, a fact which might 
be sj peculated upon to the heart’s content, without any 
definite result.^ •As evening approached, the noise of 
drumming, singing, and abuse grew louder and louder 
from the si>mmer-house side, and the enemy’s slingers 
quitted themselves like men. One or two volleys were 
fired in the hope of moderating the clamour, but use- 
lessly. Did the enemy suppose that we should sur- 
render to the might ff human outcry like rt second 
^^astille^ It was not only surprising but also ex- 
aspcTt-ating. The morning light disclosed that the big 
sangl« on 'the west had oecn connected with the older 
erection, immediately behind it, by a covered way. A 
shallow, trench •v^s dug between the two, and roofed 
o v^^ with sheaves leaning ono against the other. This 
was quit^ as effectual against us as if it had been en- 
closed by* solid masonry walls and a bomb-proof roof, 
for, as it concealed anyone moving through it, the 
enemy’s object was gained, since we could no more 
afford to waste cartridges upon their screens than 
they could upon ours. - 

IVzl/i the I4thj closed our sixth week of siege. 
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All that day and the 15th ‘our attention was still 
diverted by the constant goin^ and coming of the 
enemy upon the Mastuj road, and there were incessant 
tom-tomirtg, stone sho\C^ers, artd wild bowlings both 
' nights. Occasionally, when the .shouting would sud- 
denly swell into a deep roar, wc would firg a volley, 
believing a rush was preparing, but nothing ever hap- 
pened, and each morning we searched in vain to detect 
fre.sh approaches. What r did it all mean? Someone 
suggested that the besiegers, having detached much 
of their strength Mastuj wards, wcie trying by noise to 
conceal their scanty numbers. This seemed plausible, 
for it was hard to believe that the Shcr Afzulites would 
exert themselves so much merely tcv keep our sentries 
awake. 

Rab Nawjiz Khdn, the brave litt' 2^ cavalry man, 
terribly wounded on the 3rd March, made an almost 
magical recovery. One of his arms remained crippled, 
otherwise he was well. He kept warning us against 
a possible mine. It could only come from the summer- 
house, and the soldiers in the Gun -tower were urged 
to listen -carefully, and always, for any sound of dig- 
ging. But nothing occurred to justify Rab Nawd/ 
KhAn’s suspicions, in spite of the numerous men y 1 th 
strained ears, who listened anxiously. 

The 1 6th passed away also without incident, except 
that once a sentry thought he detected the sopnd of 
a pick. But it was ne>cer repeated, and the report 
caused no uneasiness ; indeed, all fear of a name was 
gradually passing away. Our Chitralis weie happy 
because, they explained, our troops had not only reached 
Mastuj, but Sher Afziil must have .set out in person 
to resist them. With the advent of soldiers from 
India, they averred that all the Khushwaktis would 
rise and declare in our favour. 
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/^N the memorable. morning of the 17 th April, an hour 

or so after breakfast, there was another report sent 
down that the ei^my were^mining the Gun-tower. We 
thought it merely a scare, bi/t, of course, an officer went 
promptly to inquire into the matter. It was Town- 
shend, and shortly afterwards he called out begging 
me to come * 4 pT There was that in his voice which 
told something momentous had occurred. I hurried to 
<hc Gun -tower, where, from the long loophole I had 
constructed on the 8 th, we distinctly heard, working 
underground, the muffled vibrating thud of a pick, 
with an occasional high-pitched ring as iron struck 
stone, jyid sccmiiigl)^ not more than ten (5r twelve 
ih'^t from where we stood. Wc looked at one another 
in siprtled inquiry. tentatively asked, “ Wc must 

counfbr - mine ? ” Sifat, who had followed closely on 
my heels, knew what was passing between us as well 
as if he coulcf \inderstand English. He vehemently 
wkispere^ over my shouldcrf “ Bjlhar J^na,” which was 
his way* .of sa}nng we must sortie. I acquiesced at 
once, and so did Townshend, for wc perceived that 
there was nothing else to be done in time. Town- 
shend wen4: aside to listen once more to the dull 
strokes, so menacing, yet so full of fascination, “How 
many men, Sifat,’' I inquired; “sixty?” “No, a hun- 
dred,” was the reply ; and so it was finally settled. 

•339 " 
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The forlorn hope was to be made up of fort)' Sikhs, 
under their own jemaddr (lieutenant), and sixty 
Kashmir .Riflemen, theg whole to be led by young 
^Harley. * i . 

Gurdon begged almost pathetically tQ be sent .also, 
but only one officer could be risked, and as Harley’s 
Sikhs were to go, he, of course, must show them the 
way. He for some reason or other, thought the point 
was still in debate, and *came to me with a terribly 
aggrieved face, to substantiate his claims to be the first 
man knocked on the head, in all probability. It is 
pleasant to reflect, that afttr forty-fi\i 2 days oG’close 
siege and bad food, with 4iarassed nights as well as 
anxious days, these two young soldiers should vie with 
each other in generous rivalry to lead the dcs]3crate 
venture; for its desperate nature was^ evident. If, as 
was only too probable, the summer-house post were 
strongly fortified, our devoted men must b(? shot down, 
long before they could tear away its barricades, as they 
would be assailed not only from the loopholes they 
were charging, but from those of the garden sangars, 
and front its end and river walls« Why Umra KhAn’s 
veterans did not make themselves impregnable* against 
such a, surprise as we gave tljem, cannot be fullyjox- 
plained. Their Chitrdli allies still grow hot* and*' cold 
when they think of it. Carelessness, fatalism, arrogance, 
all had a share, no doubt, but the chief influence at 
work was the contempt \fith which the Pathans h^d 
come to regard us, because of our persistently (defensive 
attitude. P'or once it was not the .Britisher* who de- 
spised his wild enemy, but the wild mountaineer who 
underrated the Britisher. At heart, he b(;lieves, that 
man for man he is the superior of Indian troops, and 
that our numbers, armament, tod organisation, alone 
enable us to conquer. These tribesmen have been 
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kAowrif it is sMd, to appeal to the sporting instincts of 
British generals to send away their artillery, and then 
see who would win in .a fair (#pen fight. I remember, 
too, that durifigthc siege of Shcrpur, in 1879, we werei 
abustid by the®rascallions drumming and parading over 
Siah Sang as “Kila-bund badmashes,*' which may be 
translated, rascals shut up in a fort or besieged (i,e. who 
dare not come out). Howe^Jpr, it is certain that on this 
occasion, Umra KhAn's trusted fighting -men at the 
summer-house post derided the possibility of our leaving 
the fvotection of the fort walls. 

It was deciSed that iHarley^s perilous adventure, 
upon which so ipuch depended, should be made at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. So Townshend set about 
writing out th(^ necessary orders ; and Harley started 
to select the^ explosives required to blow up the mine. 
He was oyr expert in such military engineering ques- 
* tions, and, moreover, possessed the only book on the 
subject — one written by General Brackenbury. During 
the early days of April he had occupied his leisure 
moments by filling canvas bags with gunpowder, which 
we foiMid in considerable q^iantities in the fort. Into 
the midst of each of these bags, which weighed 50, 60, 
or Igo lb#., was thrust tSie^ end of a long, narrov^f canvas 
tube, many feet long, also filled with gunpowder — a 
substitute for a^fuse. Each such explosive apparatus, 
when finished, was enclosed in a much larger bag, 
^tfong ^^and made of waterproof sheeting, to guard 
against*tlamp, and enable it to be carried about con- 
veniently. Whefi wanted for use, the long gunpowder 
hose was to be drawn out from the covering bag and 
used as thh train to fire the charge, after the latter had 
been properly tamped.,, Harley, at the time lie devised 
these appliances, had no particular object in view, but 
thought, they might perhaps prove useful in demolitions 
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or similar work ; now they were invaluabiti. He^elecced 
two bags, holding, respectively, 50 and 60 lbs. of gun- 
powder, cV sufficient qujintity, ij was thought, to burst 
^ open the mine ; and he also arranged Co carry with 
him a dozen pickaxes. • • 

My business was, silently and cautiously, with Sifat's 
men, to remove the heavy backing of big stones against 
the garden door. The dropping or rolling down of one 
such stone, so close was the enemy, might defeat our 
plans, and uselessly sacrifice the sojdiers ; for a surprise 
was essential for the success of our scheme. , 

As the time drew near,* nothing femaincd but to 
speak a few words of advice; and for an anxious re- 
capitulation of all details, to see 1;hat nothing had 
been forgotten. In a quiet talk, To\^nshend^ Harley, 
and I, carefully reviewed all the arrangements and 
found them complete. Young Harley, whose customary 
attitude partakes somewhat of gay Irish insouciance,' 
had now a quiet look of concentrated energy, in 
which his limbs seemed also to participate. His unusual 
manner inspired one with confidence, as also did his 
alert self-possessed eagerness. At? the close of gur talk, 
I personally begged him not to get on too far in front 
of his men. I explained my meaning by inst^yices 
my own experience, and strove to prove the theory that 
an officer, heading a desperate attack, o],]ght always to 
have four or five trustworthy men close up alongside 
of him. It was easy to show how a single i.solaUed m'cin'; 
a long way ahe^d, might be at once killed, iflid how 
nearly certain it was that, if Harley were shot, the attack 
would fail ; also, how ill the Chitrali garrison could* 
bear the loss of another Jiritish officer. I alsc 5 explained 
that I badly wanted prisoners, from whom to extract 
information about outside affairs. Harley listened with 
consummate coolness, and then went away to select 
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th^ meji who Vere to be abreast of him in the first 
rush. 

Finally, the parapets and# towers were , stealthily 
manned, and •Harley's party collected in the passage^ 
Icaditig to the*gardcn exit, silent and crowded together, 
with their bayonets dimly gleaming, for there was to 
be no firing till the post was carried — nothing but 
white steel. All hearts sto{^ed beating for an instant. 
Everyone knew, and at that moment felt more than 
ever, the awful significance of that incessant pick, pick, 
picking, at the foot of the Gun-tower, and approach- 
ing nearer and^nearer ; <fech stroke with suggestions 
of overwhelming catastrophe. It made one feel sick 
to reflect how everything depended upon the summer- 
house b(>ing merely occupied by riflemen, and not being 
invincible hy* reason of its defences. At four o'clock 
the gates were swung open, and Harley ran out, 
closely followed by his men. As they could only pass 
through two or three at a time, Harley took advantage 
of a built-up garden lounging, place, a few yards away, 
to get about a dozen men together, when they made 
a collefjtive tiger-sprtng for the summer-house, closely 
foll(3wcd by the rest of the soldiers. The enemy, 
tlit.T^gh c^:>mj)letely surprised, had still that resourceful 
steadiness which comes from constant fighting. It 
enabled them,, to fire a volley into the faces of our 
men, *lvilling two, and severely wounding a third, of 
viiO'jc charging with Flarley. One of them was a 
GurkhcIJ. who had managed to squeeze himself into the 
front rank reserved for the Sikhs. But all the devoted 
little band w^ere burning with fight, and responded to 
their leader as valiantly as he led them. There were 
no barricades — merely a wall of piled-up bundles of 
compressed green twigs to stop bullets. Short, sharp 
bayonet work soon cleared the building, and the enemy, 
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except those imprisoned inside the miflc, fled, to ^he 
protection of the end corner of the garden wall, and 
at once began to pile oi#t faggot bundles and construct 
^ a temporary sangar of fascines with ali the method and 
rapidity of perfectly trained soldiers. * • 

Our success had been paid for. Already from the 
parapet, over the sallying gate, melancholy uniformed 
figures could be seen dotted about amongst the trees 
in the massive limpness of death. Upon the copper 
bugle, at the back of a dead Qurkha, the sunlight 
flickered prettily. ^ 

Like a thunder cloud bii^^ting ovei*' the fort was the 
violent outbreak of musketfy, and from all sides fight- 
ing men were seen running up, bent cfouble, to reinforce 
the sangars. In the firm belief tha^ this vvas the 
despairing effort of famine - stricken wrt;tches lo cut 
their way out, the exulting enemy pressed forward to 
the fight. 

Within the walls, the pent-up feelings of our men 
found vent in violent emotion, furious shooting, and 
deafening uproar. On every hand were flushed faces, 
glaring eyes, and features distoi^ccd with excitement. 
All shouted, and none listened. Rab Nawaz Khan, 
even, was flourishing a rcvol^r at a looj^liole ^/ith 
wild gestures and a maniac laugh. Near him a 'Rag- 
hunath soldier, his head whirling, wijs deliberately 
levelling his rifle at the summer-house. I took him 
by the shoulders and twiste?! him in the river direeti^i-r;: 
where he kept on firing automatically. The J^ikhs in 
hospital came crawling out, seized rifles, and crept on 
to the parapets. Several of them had lost half their' 
feet from frost-bite, ani were obliged to babble side- 
ways or even swarm up the notched poles which did 
duty for ladders. All alike were Yuli of battle madness, 
and shouting with joy at the prospect of a fight in 
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thc\brop/l day,* and to support their “ brothers ” out- 
side. It was lon^ before there was a semblance of 
order. ^ 

In ihc mi(ist^f all this noise and turmoil, when 
everyone was Ikerally standing on tiptoe, sweating with 
aj^ilation, I* understood a common remark of Harlcy\s 
that Giirdon, in critical times, was even irritatingly 
cool. In the j:>rescnt instance he had experienced some 
trouble with the Sepoys on tne west wall. Those men 
had not participated in the general thirst for a fight, 
and v^erc dispirited still by their defeat prior to our 
investment. So* much sof indeed, that Gurdon and 
their officers found a difficulty at first in keeping them 
on the parapets, l^lit that once accomplished, Gurdon 
came to ^ask, “ Is there anything you want me to do, 
sir ? ’’ ' with a ^|uiet, kindly smile, astonishing to behold 
in such a scene. No wonder he succeeded in bringing 
iiis small cletachmcnt, the relics of poor Baird's party, 
Aafely tli rough the very midst of Slier Afzul's men on 
the 3 rd March. 

Tile enemy, at the end of the garden and behind 
the way on its river® side, kept up a remarkfibly well 
sustained fire through their loopholes upon our water- 
way*, stables, defences, a^d the garden face of tjic fort, 
whicn gave some jieople the strange impression that 
they intended to charge the solid walls in the full light 
of tlie'' sun. Tl1e open door had a natural attraction 
rfoi *the 'Pathan riflemen, ano bullets streamed through. 
Small iTirm was done, however, as the guard formed 
a respectful lane* for the missiles. Only one man was 
hit there. Wounded men soon began to stagger back, 
or were cmrried to hospital, fvhere Whitchurch was 
busily plying his merciful work. One poor water- 
carrier came in with fiis jaw broken by a bullet. The 
wound was dressed and his face bound up. Regardless 
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of the injury, and its accompanyiift^ “ slY)ck,T he 
humped his great skin bag on to his loins, and was 
starting ^out again whtjji I stopped him. He protested, 
and, finding me obdurate, sa\ dow^n and wailed that 
his poor Sikhs were dying for the water he mig4it not 
carry them. 

All this time, Harley, in the captured summer-house, 
was galled by the tremendous fire of the enemy, and 
his men at first began \o reply to it independently. 
He stopped that with his whistle, and then got in a 
volley or two, which had eflect. While firing inde- 
pendently, no single Path^Wi had beftn hit. Next, he 
began to look about for the shaft of the mine, which 
was found immediately outside a wall of fascines, which 
had been broken down during the first head lop g charge. 
Its mouth was also covered over with fasciines — cuiiously 
enough. They probably had fallen into it during the 
surge of the mHee, After clearing them away, vedun^ 
teers were called fi^*, and, as the Gurkha “ kookri ” 
(hacking knife) would be more useful than bayoneted 
rifles in the shaft, Harley asked the senior Kaslimir 
officer fcfr men ; but none respomled except oi^p J)ogra 
soldier, who threw down his rifle, dragged forth his 
“ kooki;i,’' and jumped down ifito the pit. .The ^ukhs 
pressed forward with a single im])ulse, but only six 
could be selected, and of them no yiorc than two 
could descend into the shaft at the same time. The 
remainder stood at the top, exposed to a h^avy Th“r, 
and pulled out the Chitrdlis as they ai^pearcci*; for the 
instant a man showed at the orifice of the mine,. flam- 
ing forth sword in hand or unarmed, he was bayoneteef, 
and hoisted out of the* way. * 

Harley now brought up his powder-bags, and, having 
cleared the shaft of soldiers, descended into it with one 
companion. They did not know if there were any more 
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workers jn the ^nnel. Suddenly a swordsman showed 
himself. With a flash, the Sikh with Harley grabbed 
at the sword with one hand, wl^ile he drove home his 
bayonet with the Either. ^ Several more continued to 
' come ^^out, som^ armed and some not, but all were 
slain at the? top of the shaft, except two, that Harley 
somehow managed to save. In the noise, the reek, 
and the fury, sudden death alone would have restrained 
the blood lust of the furioiik Sikhs. The doomed 
mine-workers, if they^ emerged, must come singly, to 
meet ^cir fate at the top of the shallow shaft, while 
if they remained tnsidc thc^ must be blown to pieces. 
About twenty had passed fo?th, when Harley, thinking 
the tunnel clear, pieced his explosives a few feet inside 
its mouthy and began to tamp them. Then a couple 
more ^nitrali4i fried to struggle into the open. By 
their confused trampling, the long gunpowder hose got 
^torn into pieces. Harley was almost in despair, for 
the men carrying the picks had cast them aside into 
the long grass, in order to use their rifles, and the 
tools could not be recovered. Luckily, he had a 
length gf tubing stilt intact, some twenty ftet of it, 
which he started to find. As he was about to jump 
down again with it into* the shaft, a violent exj:)losion 
occufVed, knocking him d6wn and burning the turbans 
of the Sepoys. 

A fninute previous I had run up to the machicoulis 
•gallery ,in the Gun-tower lIj watch events. Thence 
1 saw avi enormous puff of smoke rise abruptly, like 
a beautiful white. balloon, and Harley’s men race back 
in two parties, their leader, last of all, bringing with 
him one of the prisoners. Art extraordinary rifle-fire 
blazed about them as they dashed across the twenty 
yards of open space, ^but no one was touched ; the 
garden gate was banged to and quickly re-barricaded. 
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One glance showed me the never- to-be-forgot^-en hjrror 
of the summer-house shambles, then I ran down to 
congratulate Harley and praise his men. 

The Sikhs, still raging with eyciU'inent, crowded 
forward to recite the numbers they hi.d killed/and to 
exhibit their stained bayonets and splashed faces. 
Their eyes sparkled with measureless pride ; they had 
the ecstatic look of religious fanatics. But Harley, 
with whom was Townshend, looked downcast and 
annoyed. They had indeed come to report to me that 
the powder bags had prematurely exploded, and that, 
with the exception of aboi«t three ya^ds of its roof, the 
mine remained intact. While I live, shall I remember 
the bitter, the cold dismay this news caused me. But 
no time was to be lost ; a second sortie was ^ut of the 
question, for the enemy were already i4:hrongliij^ the 
summer-house, and could not again be surprised. I ran 
to the spots which, in view of all possibilities, Wafadar 
and Sifat had indicated as the best starting-points for 
counter-mines, and we at once set to work digging. 
In the presence of Townshend and Gurdon, hastily 
summoned for the purpose, Sifat was promised a large, 
sum of money if our mines penetrated beyond the walls 
in time to intercept that of the- Tathans. With almost 
frenzied energy we were labouring, when Gurdon * came 
down from the tower to observe, in a thoughtful tone, 
that the enemy seemed to have made a trench which 
reached nearly to our wall. Further examir.'atioh" 
this last development proved that it was tile mine, 
collapsed from end to end. Wo were reprieved. 
Harley's gunpowder had done its work after all. The 
frail roof of the tunnil, unsupported by beams — the 
mine was, in fact, a mere burrow — had slowly sunk 
down in great masses, leaving earth bridges here and 
there. Back swung the pendulum triumphantlv. Now 
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thS^stars in tUeir courseij were Aghting for iJs, and our 
ultin\atc tsuccess* was certain. With the conviction of 
a zealot, I declared to everyone that ®ur troubles were 
over, for my seemingly lost luckjiad returned.. Never- 
theless, TownsHend agreed with me that our counter- 
mines ^sholdd rADt be stopped, so that if the baffled 
Pathans attempted a fresh mine, they would find it 
anticipated. 

The Chitralis plume themselves on knowing nothing 
about such methods of attack, which tlicy look upon as 
a Pathan speciality, c Consequently, the summer-house 
post a#Kl the loopholed garden walls had been handed 
over to Umra }<?lian's waiAdors, and completely they 
had failed in their^ trust. They under-estimated our 
spirit of enterprise, and let themselves be surprised. 
By assv'Lfng cc^nplcte absence of personal responsi- 
bility, the Clfitralis still find consolation for Harley^s 
brilliant success, which not only saved us at the time, 
but made it impossible for Slier Afzul to induce his 
folk^wers to directly assault the fort. One strange 
incident occurred during the thickest of the excitement. 
Some of our Chitrdlis began to weep for the fate of 
'’Liieir fei^ow-coLintrynfen inside the tunnel, r^d truly 
declared, as we found afterwards, tliat the diggers were 
not y,\itJiAns, who mere^^acted as guards, but /armers 
fromV-I<^wn the river, living upon the estate of one of 
the headmen whh me. How they knew this fact can 
onl^ be suspected, but our disconsolate allies formed 
a stroiif^ contrast to us in our over-brimming joyfulncss. 

Whal* a cheery dinner we had titht night ! Even 
the famished snibkers suffered less than usual. Our 
tobacco had long been exhausted, while cloves, chopped 
straw, and* the bark of the plane tree proved wretched 
substitutes for the gentle narcotic. Whitchurch, I 
think, felt the privation most, and, next to him, 
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Campbell. Upon the rest of ms it weighed less hardly. 
Wafaclar, a few da}'s before, had whispered, with the 
air of a conspirator, that the Mehtar possessed a few 
Egyptian cigarettes which he desired me to accept. 
There were about twenty altogethci. I decided not 
to burden my conscience with the responsibility of so 
much treasure, and asked Wafadiir to dole them out 
occasionally as I directed, seven at a time — one for 
each of us, and two for Campbell, on account of his 
bad luck in having been again ordered to bed by 
Whitchurch. Leaning on one elbow after dinner, and 
trying to smoke our single cigarette more slowly than 
was [)ossible, we talked m.Oie and more of the Savoy 
and other tantalising thoughts. Whitchurch invariably 
finished his first, and then watched with wolfish eyes 
how we burnt our finger-tips and oi;- mou.bc'^chcs in 
smoking ours to the very end. He woulu give a gasp 
of horror if anyone inadvertently raised an arm to cast 
avv^a}^ the last morsel, for such residues were priceless 
to him. No doubt, with his mouth watering, he would 
manipulate the fragrant particles, .stuff them into the 
bottom of a pipe, and suck at it with simple faith, 
long aftei even the flavour of the encrusted bowl haa 
passed away. 

Our two prisoners were subjected to an oxhau tive 
examinaticjn. Idiey had plenty to tell, but hardl) any- 
thing worth recording. The mildest of their beliefs was 
that the Amir of Kabul was backing Sher Afzul, and 
was already at Peshawer preparatory to an invtlsion of 
India ! According to them, a great attack was planned 
for the previous day, when an attempt was to be made 
to fire the Water-tower, but it was deferred because the 
Pathiins were confident that they could demolish the 
Gun -tower by their mine. Sor^e vague statements 
were also made about pent houses already constructed 
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anc\\in the ba>har ready for use, under cover of which 
many firos were to be kindled against the walls simul- 
taneously. Wc resolved that if suclvi classic methods 
were employed, they must be mft by modern ^bayonet 
charges. 

Last of all was the bill for the day's proceedings ; 
the reckoning when we laugh no more. Out of Harley's 
brave hundred there were twenty-one casualties — a 
large but not unreasonable proportion, considering the 
nature of the work. The Chitralis lost between forty 
and fifty killed outright, some fivc-and-thirty of whom 
were h lyoneted in and about the shaft of the mine. 
Such was the rage of the Sepoys — Sikhs, Gurkhas, and 
Dogras alike — that, they couid not be restrained from 
slaughtering even unarmed men. Amidst frantic yells 
of “ kill Kfill," tlYi poor wretches sank, one by one, in 
that tempestnous sea of hate. An hour later they 
would have been treated kindly, even tenderly ; but 
at the climax of fury, when our men were intoxicated 
with their own and one another's excitement — the most 
catching of all mob influences — they could spare no 
one. It is astonishing that Harley contrived^ to save 
the twoomen, for, in a swaying throng of ovevwrought 
Eastern soldiers, bayonet thrusts cannot be identified. 
Thei'e is ik) doubt that 'this fierce ruthlessncss startled 
the S\cr Afziilites from the conviction that our troops 
were broken im^spirit — what in India is expressively 
cal^d “ soft.” 

Of a*il duties, the most sorrowful is that of visiting 
the woiunlcd after an engagement. One never knows 
how - the |)0()r fellows may be able to endure their 
pain. Usually, thank God, the shock of the injury. 
Nature’s own aniesthctic, saves their manhood, for the 
power of endurance e. of wounds received in action 
depends, alas, less on the fortitude of the soldier 
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than upon the exact nature of the ^wound. •T'he 
North American Indians had devices which w^’oiild 
extort a scream^^ from the most stoical victim at the 
stake ; so, to a ce^itain extent, is it in battle. 
One of the first hit of Hurley's men was a grand Sikh. 
He was carried to the hospital, where I afterwards 
found him writhing on the ground, and shrieking from 
the agony of his quivering nerves. Yet he was one 
of the bravest of a brave race. Similarly, 1 remember 
at the attack on Nilt Fort, in 1891, that one of the 
Gurkha soldiers of the Maharajah’s Bodyguard regi- 
ment, was conspicuous for a dashing impatience, wliich 
he with difficulty restrained, to push forward against 
tlie enemy. All at once this man, to tin; fury and 
astonishment of his Kashmir leader, was seen to burst 
into tears, throw down his rifle, and hie’ behiTlfK a tree. 
Astounded, and burning with shame, his Gurkha officer 
followed him ; but an experienced luiglishman, a ^ 
captain of a British India regiment, bade the subadar 
be calm, as he was certain the man was badly wr)imded. 
It happened that I also observed the ijicidenl, and ran 
across a zone of fire to sec what it meant. The man 
was shot ^in the pit of the stomach and died sofln after- 
wards. Another illustrative incident occurred at C'hilas, 
at the rend of 1892. There, ‘While ('aptain* Wallace 
was bravely trying to cover the retreat of five GuA’khas 
rafting from the ojjpositc bank of thfi Indus, where 
they had been assailed by the treacherc^us enemy, one 
of his Dogra Sepoys, to the IGiglishman’s disgust, 
suddenly cast away his rifle and ran bchincT a rock. 
That mfin was marked by us for exemplary f)unishment. 
afterwards, even when we learned that he was wounded; 
and it was not until a skilful army surgeon inspected 
the injury some days later, that wt' were able to forgive 
the seeming cowardice. As a matter of fact, a bullet 
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haVi shattered ^Ije nerves •in the palm of the right hand 
to sitch an extent, that no human fortitude could with- 
stand the hoyible pain the poor creaftirc suffered. So 
it was heartbreaking to perceive fhat our splendid Sikh, 
^ stricken mortafl^, *must^ ere he died, go through the 
dreadful hiyuiliation, worse than death* itself, to such a 
man and his friends, of screaming out the remainder of 
his life. Truly, a soldier’s prayer should be, that, when 
his end came, he might be killed swiftly, or, at least, be 
permitted to die with dignity and composure. 

All the early part*^ of the night the besiegers were 
known •to be busily moving about, under cover, 
cautiously dragging away their killed. Our dead, 
though but a yard^or two from the walls, had to be 
abandoned, and, with the carcasses of animals, the 
unburied of the •friendless slain of the enemy, and 
more than on*e corpse in the mine, lay stark before 
Heaven, dumb protests against man’s cruel anger. 
The actual fighting was one of the least evils of our 
long siege. Just before midnight the sound of great 
cheering twice came to our ears. Its meaning could 
not be conjectured, and^ dawn broke on the i8t^ April 
after a qfiictncss inside the walls interrupted only by 
the customary odd shots of the .sentries. But we still 
worked strtjnuously at File mines, and at our'* other 
protecikins, being resolved not to throw away a single 
point i?j the gjme. We particularly directed our 
attention to building screening walls to the hospital 
verandah* where bullets now began to drop at intervals. 

Our prisoners informed us, with a reluctance that 
carried half conviction with it, that the beleaguefment 
of Mastuj had been raised by a jnixed force of regular 
troops and levies from Gilgit, and that the Chitralis had 
fallen back ten miles nearer to us to defend the famous 
Nisa Gill cutting. 

. z . 
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Soon after breakfast, we were temp(f(rarily paraly .ed 
by the Bengali Commissariat Agent bursting upo.i us 
with news of anofher mine. His dry lips could scarcely 
ejaculate'the odd phrasft, “ Please, sir, I hear the voice of 
digging.” Quietness was cnjoii^ed, in the usual way, by 
vociferous commands. Then we all went tp the store- 
room, and even the most sceptical (myself and another) 
began to believe there was “ something in it,” when we 
heard the sickening echo of the thud — thud — thud we 
knew so well. After much wasted anxiety for a few 
moments, it was discovered that this exact reproduction 
of the stroke of a pick was simply caused by a Sepoy 
chopping firewood, for cooking purposes, in a distant 
apartment, the ground conveying the sound with 
horrible suggestiveness. Yet, once again during the 
day we had another less important scare ot the same 
kind, which turned out to be the earth vibrations caused 
by our own mining tools. 

However, nothing could for long destroy our optim- 
ism, for the whole garrison was eager and vigilant. 
No single face bore a trace of despondency now. The 
Rdghun iths were bright and cheerful. They had done 
well, and suffered heavily in the sortie. Success, with 
its concomitant .self-confidence^ that prime essential of 
a soldier, which makes .swaggering a military "irtue 
now wiped away depression and warmed their nearts. 
As for the Sikhs, those off duty sat ir rgroups cleaning, 
nursing, or even fondling their rifles — their “ fatherT-and 
mothers” — for “do they not protect their lives?” With" 
happy smiles, they chatted gaily, and probably elaborated 
plans with one another for saving and gaining additional 
rupees; for it is difficuP to .say which god th\cse magnifi- 
cent soldiers most adore — steel (bayonets and cannon) 
or the silver of the Indian curr'ency. Give them suffi- 
cient of both, with hard but just di.scipline, and bear in 
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miiid that Si^Ik of shortish stature have hardly yet 
been triecl-except against us in the P, unjab war-then 
we shall getilarge numbers of ycruits from the finest 
martial folk w^hiji our*owi> borders-a military sect 
which probably pnly continues to exisUor the sake of 
our class b^fttalions. 
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THE END OK A MINOR SIEGE 

ti 


'^HURSDAY, Apri^ i8th, passed away with little 
^ commotion. C3ur men occasionally fired at parties 


of the enemy carrying off tficir dead, but there was no 
after-swell to the storm of yesterday. Night fell, and 
found us all watchful, for it was the*cve of the Musal- 
mjln Sabbath, when Pathdns, tortured with t!' oughts of 
vengeance, and with new blood feuds on bund, might be 
expected to “ glut their ire.'' I spent much lime devis- 
ing little pent roofs, to enable men on the tovVers to fire 
downwards, and command the foot of the walls, while 
they themselves were protected ; and everybody else 
was busy looking to walls and shelters. 

Abou: a couple of hours aRer dark, Townshend 
came to report that a man had actually crept up to 
the Sikhs on the west side, and,jafter shouting, out some- 
thing, had gone away again uninjured. Our indig.pation 
flared up and supplied its own fuel. \Vhat! were the 
Sikhs getting slack ! So we rated, and the mcident 
passed. Later, a man criei out again, and word flashed- 
through the fore that all our besiegers had* fled, and 
that Rutteh Ali Slidh's brother was outside begging for 
admission, the first bringer of the good tidings. Diret- 
tions were given for him to be admitted through the 
manhole in the main gate, anej^ brought to me ; but 
no precautions were to be relaxed. He confirmed the 
flying rumours, and supplemented them. Sher Afzul, 

* _ -/T' 
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it seemed, wit^ the twd Bajour Khins, had fled with 
all •theif following. It appeared that Muhammed Isa, 
after a severg beating at the Nisa Gill, had fallen back, 
march by march, upon Chitr^l, Ifoping for the reinforce- 
mentj^ (2000 riflemen) .promised by Umra Khdn but 
never senti^ that a final grand effort tf) capture the fort 
was projected, but because of the losses inflicted by 
Harley in his sortie, the enemy was so discouraged, 
that all hope of getting men* to attempt it had to be 
given up. Einally, a Gilgit force, flushed with victory, 
was but two marches away, and nothing remained but 
general congratulations. ^ 

Nevertheless, we decided to wait for morning, when 
Gurdon, with a company, was to move out and see 
exactly how matters stood. We, however, sincerely 
believed the^netvs, and though still cautious against 
possible treachery, gave ourselves up to pleasant 
emotions. • Wafadar produced the last seven cigarettes 
— the only adequate incense and sacrifice combined 
worthy of our feelings. Some shocking rum was also 
brought out to make a grog. The decoction would 
surely rack some o^ our heads, but there ^ust be 
something emblematic of festivity ; and so we sat over 
the small fire, quietly h^ppy, for we were all too played 
out ^or boisterous joy, talking of our people at home, 
and Wondering, surmising, and guessing till daylight 
Nobody wantcU to sleep. One or two made the 
att<fmpt^ but soon gave it up and fell to talking again. 
The reio^ of our tongues were loosed, so that we felt a 
strange pleasure ^’n easy speech, as though we had of 
late only been allowed to converse in low tones. 

Our Cbitr^^lis were exuberant in their loyalty ; no 
more grumbling, but every man radiant for a short 
time. Then,j^oor pdbple, the truth was disclosed how 
villainously Slier Afzul and his friends had behaved. 
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Hardly anyone was without ttirrible cgiise for sorrow. 
Sher Afzul had put to death the relatives of s6me/and 
had given away tfte wives and sisters of c^J^hers. Their 
houses wfere mere ash-Hfeaps, and all their property gone. 
Certain ingeniously shocking njethocfs of vengeance — 
on Wafaddr in particular — may not be written; there 
is a sickening horror about these vile retaliations 
which makes one glad to escape to other memories. 

Gurdon marched out •at nine o’clock, with a strong 
detachment, to find that every one had really fled. 
Bajouri traders came with present^ of sugar, and small 
groceries — gifts of propitiatjon. It w^s astounding to 
find how much they had admired us all through, and 
what joy our release from the hatcial fort prison gave 
them. No one could be more horrified, they declared, 
at the inexcusably bad behaviour of thrfr felldw-country- 
men. They could give us little information, except 
vague rumours that Kelly was only two marches away; 
while another army, great and irresistible, was march- 
ing up from Peshawer and Hoti Mardan, accompanied 
by the old ruler of Dir, ousted by Umra Khan, and 
now restored to his own again. ^ Ever since the I2th 
of the rftonth it seemed that Sher Afzul and tHu Jandol 
Kh^ns began to show how uncomfortable their minds 
were, but they kept up their followers’ spiHts hry as- 
serting that the Amfr’s Commander-in-Chiey was 
hurrying to help them. /' » 

Everybody was busy rtill. Sheep and g(^ats,^and 
decent clean foo^ were requisitioned for the sqidicrs ; it 
was pleasant work for Townshend aijd Harley to look 
after tfie brave fellows, while Gurdon and I had fnuch 
writing to do, and many interviews. had, of 

course, sent off a letter to Kelly as quickly as it could 
be composed. 

Visitors trooped to Campbell, bidding him cheer up. 
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for the sky blue, tfie breezes cool, and the valley 
waging Tvith barley and wheat He should be carried out 
to see for higiself, as soon as any one^ad time to find a 
nice place und^r the baautiful frees, free from 'ill odours 
and tjie carcas^scs of c^ead animals. Poor Whitchurch, 
with his liospital, and his own fever,^as, as usual, the 
heaviest and the quietest of workers. Letters were 
brought from the Chitrdl Relief Force, giving us that 
information from outside fof which we were greedy. 
Then, late at night, came a short note from Kelly, to 
say he would reach *Chitrdl on the following day (the 
20th)* , ^ 

Next morning we were all up betimes. It was so 
sweet to move o«it from our sombre walls, although 
there was^, little inclination to wander far, for a strange 
inertness ha^ tfr be contended against. For breakfast 
we had eggs and fresh milk and a skinny chicken, and 
could hardly eat for admiration of such delicacies. The 
men, too, were getting good rations ; but none of those 
“ extras so dear to the Eastern soldier — tea, sugar, and 
butter. Perhaps Kelly might be bringing some. We 
little knew how lightly he was marching. Aljnoon we 
began (Exchanging signals. Two hours more and they 
would be here. ^ 

Gurdo*n was in great itrouble. We found out that a 
repoit of his death had been sent to his relatives in 
iMiglawd. A gKoom, leading his pony, had been killed 
on<^the^ 3 rd- March, and the^ animal subsequently seized 
by Muhammed Isa, who set off for JR^eshun riding it. 
At that place il; was seen and identified by P'owler. 
Sornewhat naturally, as all Muhammed Isa's m&n knew 
an officer had been mortally wounded, and as that chief 
braggingly declared that he had done the deed, and 
captured the pony b^ his own prowess, it was accepted 
without hesitation that it was Gurdon who was dead. 
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It was painful to think of thtf sorrow ,si!!ch a mistalce 
must have caused. * * 

At two o’cloclJ, Kelly’s advanced guard^was descried 
crossing the bridge, theS bugles ^ounding^an old familiar 
' tunc, which somehow made on^ melancholy as \yell as 
happy — in short, emotional. With the exception of 
Campbell, who could not be carried about safely until 
the fort was more clear, we all went outside to see them 
arrive. There were no ex«:ravagant greetings ; I, for my 
part, welcomed them mechanically. All I could see 
were the dark-complexioned, stuVdy Mazbis, looking 
admirably well, and much^ travel - sjained. Officers 
passed me, but I only really saw two — Oldham, because 
he was wearing a turban, and Kdlly, who waved a 
walking - stick from the Chitrdli saddle on^ a sturdy 
little pony. My mind was weary, aneP'm^ Mfe seemed 
fatigued also. I felt, by anticipation, what it must be 
to attain a great age and feel a listlessness about all 
things. They declare, that wc five standing stilly in 
front of the ruined outwork, were white -faced and 
strangely quiet. Perhaps nothing short of a PathAn 
battle-crj^' and the sharp clatter of rifle fire could have 
really roused us ; for the long-sustained .stifliulus of 
danger a,nd responsibility was g^ne ; and only tiredness, 
a tiredness of brain and eyes and body, remained. 

The women’s durbar hall, occupied during th(/ siege 
by Rab Nawaz KhAn’s wife and two o^her worrxin, was 
turned into a banqueting-c’#amber for a dinner Jo Ktelly 
and his officers, ^nine in number altogether, on, Sunday 
the 2 1st. Campbell was carried to it, at the cost of a 
bad jerk to his knee in the narrow doorway. So itiaay 
British officers collected together in ChitrAl wqs a strange 
sight to me, and all through the meal in lazy-brained 
reverie, I kept reverting to the circumstances which had 
brought it about. My mind kept going back to the visit 
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paid to Chifr^y, in i88€, by Colonel Algernon Durand 
myself, in the height of its picturesque remoteness, * 
^vhen we w^re conducted to dinner •over strips of silk 
turban cloth, which wa spoiled Vith our shooting boots, 
and ^were there ^entertained with wonderful hyperboles^ 
of convessation. Could old Amfr-i»l-Mulk have then 
foreseen that the most sacred apartment of the sacred 
part of his fort would ever witness a dinner-party of 
uniformed British officers, who sat at table with the 
matter-of-fact air one associates with a private dining- 
room or a mess ctember, how would the ancient man 
have 'gazed upon us? — the old aufocrat beloved of God, 
and of the Prophet of God, whose royal brethren and 
chief nobles were»proud to offer him their turban tails 
’ fdr kerchiefs, and the head-dresses themselves as basins 
when he desircS to wash the snuff from his gums. The 
mere suggestion of the idea in a dream would have cost 
lives. 

^Kelly’s officers were wonderfully nice fellows. 
SteVart, the gunner, with deep insight into the wants 
of men, sent us over two small tins of tobacco — every 
gram Tic possessed. ^Cobbe, similarly, made mt ashamed 
of beirfg powerless to resist his precious gifts of the 
same kind. AH seemed to think, from Kelly downwards, 
that theih march was a mere trifle, their hardships un- 
desevving of reference. They were the most singularly 
generwuis and •r^nodest men I have ever met, and my 
adtnirqtion for them grewj deeper and deeper, as the 
true faqts of their story were brought to light. Camp- 
-bell was langui.sjiing to sec trees, and sky, and green 
fields, but no one had time to take him out till Monday, • 
the 22nd,^when he was put iiriJer a big tree and left to 
batten on the fresh air. To such a nature as his^ with 
his love of outdoor^ pursuits, the dark, grimy room he 
tenanted so long must have been like a dungeon. 
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The following day we all mo -ed into my old house — 
no longer “Sher Alzul’s house” — and in the evening ;;hw 
thrice-blessed flag- -our luck — was lazily flapping on it.' 
roof. We found it difficult to get Campbell in and out 
of the doorway.s, and finally decided to build him a 
makeshift hut in the garden at the back. Upon the 
24th we learned, with a pleasure it is impossible to tell, 
that Edwardes and l^'owler were both safe with Sir 
Robert Low’s relieving for:e. Umra Khan, as we em- 
phatically proclaimed, had behaved like a gentleman. 
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So the long, weary siege was ended, and already a 
thing of the past. Our WDtal losses, including the 
reconnaissance of the 3rd of March were forty-one 
killed, and sixty-tu*o wounded — one hundred and three 
Casujplties altogether. Of these, ^^ve killed and four 
wounded \v«re*followers, *and not soldiers. My escort 
numbered three feundred and seventy combatants, all 
t#lcl. Colonel Kelly was now in military command of 
Chilnil, and Imd passed on his temporary "political” 
powers to ftie when he arrived. Consequently, Harley, 
Whitchurch, and all the Sikhs and Righundths were 
now under his orders. Townshend and Gurdon remained 
wiAi me, the formi^r as my Military, and the latter as 
my IV)litical Assistant. 

' Congratulations and laudatory telegrams* began to 
poiif iif. At a final parade of the garrison, the gracious 
message of I^er Majesty, the Queen-Iimpress, was read 
out and translated to ftiq Sepoys, and was subsequently 
repcgited to those in hospital. Wonderful is the power 
of a ^reat scjvcreign’s words ! An Eastern soldier’s 
cl^ck takss a deeper hue, ^nd his mien grows prouder 
at sucli august praises. Not even the British Tommy 
, Atkins, tvith his capacity for sentime!it and emotion, is 
more deeply moved. Many other messages csftne from - 
the Viceroy, Sir Henry Fooler, the Commanders-in- 
Chief at flbme and in India, the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
and a great numbci^more, both from official personages 
and from private friends, while it is unnecessary, per- 
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haps, to say that Lord Roberts sent rf\dssages which 
filled the Sepoys, not to speak of others, with pi'ide ana 
gaiety. He never forgets ; and always says the exar.\ 
thing to gladden the soldier’s heart, w'bich he knows 
so well. ^ ^ 

All these messages»were delightful to get, £xid helped 
to check the terrible reaction which followed our long 
insanitary imprisonment. But for me, Lord Elgin did 
an action which could on^y have originated in a very 
kind heart. He kncv\' the strong attachment there was 
between myself and Colonel Algernon Durand, his 
military secretary, m/ long-time friend fellow-traveller, 
and former chief, so he sent him to carry ictters to me, 
and then conduct me to India and Si.ala. 
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THE ROMANCE OF NORIHUMBER- 
LAND. With i6 Illustrations in Colour by 

• Frank Southgate, R.B.A., and 12 from 
Photogr.iphs. Demy Zvo. 7J. 6 d net, 

• A« Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bradley (John W.). bcc J at tie Books on 

Art. . ^ ^ 

Braid (James), Open Champion, 1901, IQ05 
and 1906. ADVANCED GOLF. With 
88 Photographs ancl^ Diagrams. Third 
Edition. De^iy 8vo. los. 6d. netlh 
A Colonial Edition is also published. • 
Braid (James) ahd Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by Hen R^ Leach. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second l^iiion. De/^ Bvo. js. Cd. net. 
.AaColonial Eliitiun is also published. ^ 
BrailsfordPfl. N.), MACKDONl/?; 
ITS RACb^S A^ID THEIR FUTURE. 
With Phoiogfhphs and Maps. D^wy Sz’o. 
*i2S,6d. net. • » 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A. Ander- 
son). A CONCISE DlCriONARYOF 
. EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. A H.^nd- 
Hook for StudSlits and Travellei-s. With 80 
Illustrations antPijiany Cartouches. Cr. 8zv. 
3 ^. 6d. ^ 

Brooks (E. B.), B.Sc. (Lena), Leicester 
Municipal Technical School, and James 
. (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S., A.M.I.E.E., Muni- 

' cipal School of Technology, Manchester. 
See Texlb^/oks of Teclinology. 

• ^ooks (E. W.). See^Hanulton {W. ^.) 


Brown (P. H.), SC(^TLAND IN 

^'HKTIMEOFQUe; MARY. Demy 
Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. \ 

Brown (S, E.), M.A. , B.S\Senior ScieiHe 
Master at Uppingham. A T*RACITICAL 
chemistry NOTE-PCW FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARM V CAN- 
^ 3 £DATES. IJasy Experiments on 'the 
Commoner Substances. Cr. \io. ts. 6d. nA. 

Brown(J, Wood), M.A. THE BUILDERS 
OF FLO^B-NCIE. With 74 Illustrations 
by Herb^t Railton. Dewy ^io. zBs.net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 
Library, 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN, Illuiitrated. Third Edition. 

' Cr. Bvo, 6s. ; also Demy Bvo. 6d. 

Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bryant (Walter W.), B.A., F.R.A.S.. F.R. 
Mel. Soc., of the Royal Observatory. Green- 
wich. A HISTORY OF .ASTRONOMY. 
With 33 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7$ 6d.net. 

Budklaiid (Francis T.).' CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by Vl. B. Neii.son. Cr.Bvo. ^5.64. 

Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. %s. 
6ii. net. 

EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. is net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON : ADr.ima. Cr. Bvo. 
IS. net. 

SONGS OF JOY. Cr. ir. net. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis). THE (iODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over 100 

Coloured Plate; and many Illustrations. 
Tv/o Volumes. Royal Bvo. ;^3, ^s. net. 

Bull (Paul), Army C haplain, GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. ^ Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 r. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is^lsu published. 

Bulley (Miss), See Dilke (Lady). 

Bunyan (JohnX ,Sce Standard Library .'ind 
Library of Devotion. 

Burch (U. J.). M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELbXTRlCAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. 3 J- * 

Burgess (Gelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small \to. 

Burke (Edmund). Sec Standard Libraiy. 

Burn (A, B,), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and rrebend.T.ry of Lichfield. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Burn (J. H.), B.D.. F.R.S. E. THE 
CHURt:H MAN'S TREASURY OF 
SONG: Gathered from the Clirislian 
poetry of all ages. Etiit^ by. I'cap. Bvo, 

- -ys. 6a. net. See also Libmry of Devorton. < 

•Burnand (Sir P. C.). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES, With a Portrait hy 
H. V. Herkomer. Cr. Bvo. Favrih 
Cheaper Edtff on. 6s. • 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS. Edited by 
A.mjrew Lang and W. A. CuaigiE. W^ith 
Portrait. Third Edition. D^my Bvo. gilt 
top. 6 i', 

See also Standard Library. 



J^ESSRS. MRthuen\s Catalogue 


Burnside (W. F.), n,A. OLt> TESTA- 
MENT HISTOKY FOR USE IN 
f. SCHOOLS. Hir^iKditwn. 

Burton (A)tr Cd). See 1. P. L. 

BussOll W.), D.,D. CHRISTIAN 
1 HKC'LOGY AND SOC I AL'^^R OGRESS 
('I'lie Bamptoh Lectures Of 1905). D^<<'ny 
^ hvo. x&. 6ff. nei- ^ 

Butler (Joft^ph), D.D. See Standard 

Library. 

Caldtfcdtt (Alfred), D.D. S e Handbook- 
of Tlieology. ^ * 

CillderwoOd (D« S.), Headmaster of (lie Nor- 
mal School. Edinburgh, TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, i^. each. 
in three Books, price sd., and irf. 

Cdnnihe_(C^Orge). See Little Library. 
Capey (E. F, H.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Carefe«s (Jonn). See LP.L. 

Carlyle (Ttronids). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fmei'CHEb, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Three Volumes Cr. Svo. , iSr. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 

by C. IJ. FirtU, M,A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. J.omas. Three 
Poiumes. DemyZvo. i8v. 

Carlyle (R. M. afid A. J.), M.A. See 
Leaders of Religion. 

Carmichael (Philip). ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With 8 Illustrations. 

CV*. ^vo, at. 6//. 

Carpenter(Margaret Boyd). TH E CK ILD 

IN ART. With 50 Iliuitrationbf Second 
Edition. Large Cr. 8r/<?, 6j. 

Cavanavb (Francis), M.D. (Edin.). THE 
CAR E 0 F THE BODY, Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. ^s,^d. net. 

Celano (Thomds of), T HE LIVES OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated into 
English by A. G. Ferrers Howell, With 
a Frontispiece, Cr. Zvo. 5^. net. 

Chaone'r (C. C.) apd Robennts (M. H.), 

LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr, Bvo. ss. 6d. 
Chairman (S. J.). Sec Books on Business. 
ChattertOn (InOttiaE). See Standard 
Library. 

CheAtei^oia (L6rd), TH^: LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by Q Strachsv, with Notes by A, 
Calthrop, Two Vpiun^s. * Cr,%vo< lar. 
ChestertphfQ.JC.). CILA R LES DICKENS. 
Witluwo PorK'alts in Photogravure. T^ifth 
Edition. Cr Zvo. 6r. », 

Chfldd(Cterle»-P.),B.A., F,R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE POr, 

' How Caxcbr is Cora!e(l1 I:. Bvo. 

^s. 6d. „ 

Christian (P, SV.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With ma'ay. Illustrations and 
Maps. DmyBtfo. x^s. 6d. net. , 

Cicero. Stie Claissical Tra ablations. 

ClaphaiU (J. H.), Professor of Economic^ in , 
the University of Leeds. THE NVOOL- ! 


LEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIE^. 
Wf h at IlliistrVtidns and Diagraths. Cr. 
.Sto. 6 j; 

Ciarke(F. A*)> See Leaders o'’Religio'n. 
Cldilsctt (QdttW), A.R.A.. R.W.S. SIX 
LECTURES ON ^AINTmG. ^'th 19 
Illa'itratiohs. Third Ediiioh. Lctrg^Post 
t 8vo. . 3 f . 6 <ir. f/ t. 

AIMS ^AND PdEALS IN ART. Eight 
Lectyires delive^d to the Stufiehts Of the 
Royal Academy of Arv?* With 32 Illu‘;tra- 
tions. Second Ed^idk. L&Yge Post Zvo. 
rs. net, ** 

Cleather(A. L.). Sbe Wagner f,R). 

Clinch epO, F. G.S. See Antiquary’s Books 
and Little Guides. 

Clough (NV. r.)and Dunstdjn (A. H.). 

See Junior School Books and Tejetbooksof 
Science. ' 

CloustOn (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E. 
THE HYGIENE OF MIND. With 10 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Demy Zvo. 
o -js. 6d. net. > 

Coast (\V. 0.). B.f\. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr.Bvo. sf. 
Cobb (W. r.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with .a Comnjent.'iry. D 'my 8 m 
lor. 6d. net. 

Coleridge (S.T,i»/ PORM.S. Selected and 
Arranged by Autiioi/ Symons. Wi'th a 
Photogravuie Frontispiece. Fea^. Bvo. 
25. 6d. net, 

CdlllrtgWO’od (W, G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OK JOHN RUSKJN. With Poitrail. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 2 s. Bd. net. 
Cotlins (W, B.), M.A. See Chyrebman's 
liibr.iry. »• 

Combe (Wllllain). SecLPl. 

Conrad (Joseph). ITIE MiRitKjR OF 
THE SEA: Memories ahd“ Ihtfpresslons. 
Third Edition. Cr. BVo- 6 r, 

Cook (A. M.), M.A.,andMaf»rfianV(B. C.), 
MA. passages FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Seledij'dfroin Latin and 
Grerk Literature. Cr.'Bvo. y.6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

translation. Third Ed Cr Bvo, it Bit 
CbokB.Ti|yibr(R. W.). THIi FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr..Bvo. 2 s, 6d. ’’ 

^dolldgo (W. A B.),M.A. .THE ALPS. 

With inany Hlirstralipns. Demy Bvo. 
V. 7J- ^ • 

A Colonial Edition i" aRb published. 
Ccyplll (MarJp). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT (^UEEN. S^econd Edition. Fcap. 
Ato. u. ‘ 

A CHRISTMAS ORKETiNO. Cr. itd., -r-t. 
CorKran (Alice)* See Little Books, on Art 
•Cotea (Evewi).^ SIGNS AND POR 
J-ENTS IN THt EAK EAST. Wthss 
llhistraiTofls. Stednd Baiti^n. Difny Sz*.. 
is. Bd. nil. ^ 

,f A Colonial Edition is aho published. 
C<rte 0 (<R 0 apm(ir:$r). DANTKS GARDEN. 
With h Erontispiecfe, SecoHd Edition 
EcAp, Bvo. %s. Bd . ; lea ther^ , Bid.\nii. 
BIBLE FL<5WF.RS. With a Pr 6 nfiip’’ece 
«iv^ Plan. Fmp. Bvo. sts. Bd. net* 
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GeneiI^vl Litjseature 


'^WM^^’SraUam). ^^*TUE ^ POKMS^ 
£di(cd with An Intr^ditfiion and Nftes by 
C. Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two ^npuuHshccl designs by William 
Blakb. DtwyZvo. 

Cox^. Charles). t«e Ancient Cities, Anti- 
quary’s Books, and Iwttle Ouides. 

Cox (Harold), .B.An •M.)*. LANQ 

NAt^QNALIZATION “aND LAND 

taxation. Secoi^ Edition ^ynnsed. 

Cr. 3#c€a’*fi^/. 

CraJbbe ^ee Little Library. 

CraikXMrs.). S« Little Library. • 
Crane (Co P. ), D. S. O. See l.ittle Guides. 
Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST’S 
REMIMSCJCNCES. With i?3 Illustra- 
tions by the Author and others from Photo- 
graphsi Second Edition. Demy%vo. i8l 
net. ^ • . 

A Colonial Edition is also ptfblished. 
INDIA HfPRES.SlONS. With '84 IHns- 
tratioqs from SHetches by. the Author- 
Sccond Edition. ^vo. js. (>d nik'. 

A Colonial Kditioil is also published. 
Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 
Crawford (f . 0 .). Sie Dan?on (Mary C.).' 
|Crofti»(T. R. N.), M. A., Modern language 
Master at Merchant Taylors' School. See 
Simplified Trench “f'ext* 

Cr 05 S (J, A.), ifl.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Eenp. ivo. 2 s bd net. 
Crulkohank(G.). I HE I.OVINO BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With n 
Plates. Cr. \bnto. is. 6d, net. 

Crump (B.). See Waoiner (R.). 

Cunllfecsir F. H. E.), Fellow of All SouK' 
College, Oxford. O HE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Ulus- 
irations, Plans, and Portraits. In 2 voh. 
Quarto. ' is'^. each. 

Cuntyn/fhome (H. H.), C. 13 . S>c Connois- 
seur' Library. 

Cutta(E. L.), D.D. S-.e Loaders of Religion. 
Oanl^ (G. «V.), M.A. See Leaders of 
ReUgton. * • 

Dante (Ang,hftrl). LA COMI^EDIA DI 
DAN 1 !E. The Italian Te.vt edited by 
PagewTotnb®:^, M.A., D.Litt. Cr.^vo. 6v. 
THE jpiVINE COMEDY. Translated 
by H. Cauy, Rilled with a Life of 
D;|nte and Introductory Notes by Paoet 
'Tovnpeis, D.Litt. Devtylvo. 9i. 
THE PURGA^ORIO OK DANTE 
TranslatecP into Spenserian Piose by C. 

• G9RI>on WRhifor. Wi^i the Itafwn text. 

^ Efap. %vo. 9S. bit. net. 

'.* See also Little Library, Toynbee (Paget), 

• and Vernoft<Hon. W, Warren). < 

OMRXKy..F 05 i beginners. With 
DUOMroua din^rams. Cr. 8z^. 95. bd. 
Pavemppyt (Cyi«). See Connoisseur’s 
Llbvai^And Lutle Books on Ait. 

Payeiwart- ' ,the wash- 
BOlJRNia family. With IS IllttStra- 

• tions qnd a Map. ^s. net. 


Oavey (Richard). PAGEANT OF 

• oLONDON. Wit* 4 l. II lustrations in 
Colour by Johm Fuli.eylovb, R. I. In Two 
Volufnrs. Dimy Bvo. 15 s. net, ' • 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fc.’»pw and Tutor 
of Balliol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NtiRMANS AND ANCVVlNS : 

1272. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Zte/ny Bvo. lOjf 6d. net, * 1 

awson (Nelson). SecC^ponoisseur's Library, 
awson (Mrs. Nelson), See'Liltlo Books on 

Art, • 

Deane (A. c.). See Little Libraiy. 

^Deans (Storry R.). THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS: Katharine of 
Aragon, Anne Bolevn,- Mary Qi efn 
OF Scots, Marie AwTOtNF.TTE and Caro- 
line OP Brunswick. With la Illustrations. 
Denty 8r'^». ror. bd. net . 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Dearmer (Mabel). ACHU.D’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by E. FoRTESCUE-BKiCKDAiJff. Large Cr. 

Delhoa (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Ci . &1'0. 2.f. 

Oemosthene-!. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
Swift, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. 

%VO. 2S. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesteiton (G. K.) 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. Zvo. 
4 S. 6d. net. 

Dickinson (O. L.), M.A., Fellow of Kjng'^ 
College, C.imbiidge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sijttk Edition. Cn 
8r’<i. ar. 6d. 

Dilke (I.Aidy), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
(Miss), WOMEN'^WORK. dr. Bvo 

2S. bd. • 

Dillon (Edward), M.A. See Connoisseur’s 
Liboiry and Litilc Books on Art. 

DItcbfield (P. ».), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustu.s 
Jessofp,D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. Cr. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTO.MS; Extant at 
the Prc.scnt Time. Ci.Zvo. 6s. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. With ii« Illustri. 

tions. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. is. bd.net. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 3* 
Illustratious. Third Edition, Demy Zvo. 
•js. bd. net. 

DUon (W. M.), M.A. A ^»RIMER OF 
TENN)PSQN. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
IS. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAK^C TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo? 
75. bd. 

Dbbbs (W. J.), M,A. See Textbooks of 
Science. ^ • 

Doney (May), SONGS OF‘THE REAL. , 

Cr. Zvo. 3 J. bd. net. 

Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOT. 
With this ' Itinerary of the Gr.ind Canal. 
With 75 Illustrations and i| Maps, ,Ecap. 
Zvo, 5 f. net. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s .Catalogue 


Donelas (JameA' »T1IF, MAN IN TOK 
PuLPI’l’. Cf*. Hw. 2r. 6</. net 
Dowden (J.)» U.n., I.onl IJisl op of K 
burcrh FURTHER STUDIES UV THE 
PRAVER/TIOOK. Cr.%yo. 6s. 

Sc^.-i^so Chiirdiman’s I.ibra^y. 
Draff6((i.). See Rooks on Business. 

Drapei* (F. W. M.)* Simplified Frciich 
^ Tcms. 

Driver (S. R.), D D.J D.C.L , Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the c University of 

Oxfoid SERMONS ONf SUBJECTS 
(CONNECTED WITH THE* OLD 
TES i'\M ENT. Cr. 871.1. 6s 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry f Wakeliiifir). See Little (iiuclcs. 
Dryliurst(A. R.)* Little Books on Artf 
Du Buisson (J. C.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Duguld (Charles). See Books on Business. 
Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BOlUHAS AND OTHERS. 
With an liitroductton by R S. Garnett. 
With 9 Illustrations Cr, Srv. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBMN f^RAN- 
DJER AND 01 HERS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions Cr, Rr'iJ. 6\. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MAR(;)TTISE 
DE BRINVILLIKR.S AND O’lHERS. 
With 8 lllustration.s. O'. 6t 
THE CRIME.S OF A LI PACHA AND 
OTHERS With 8 Illustrations Cr, B7>o. 
6s, 

Colonial Editions ar. also published. 

MY MEMOIRS. Transl.ited by E. M. 
Wai.i UR. With an Introduction by Andhkw 
Lang. With Frontispior esin Phoiogiavure 
In six Volumes. Cr,&!Jfl. 6i each volume 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voi„ 1 . i8o2.jF^i, Voi . III. iS2')-i83o. 
VoT.. II. i82?-iS2t;. Yol. IV. 18^0-1831. 
Duncan (David), D .Sc„ J.L.I). THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF HERBF.RT 
.SPENCER. Witii 15 Illustrations. Demy 
87 '<j. I sr 

Dunn (J. T)., D.S- , andMiindclla(V. A.). 

(;EN KRAL KLKMEN'J'ARy SCTENX'E. 
Willi 114 Illustrations. Second Rdiiwn, 
Cr. ?vo. 3^. 6d, 

Diin.stan (A. E.), B.Sc. (Lmcl.), East JLun 
Technical ColU'ge. Sec 'I'cAibooks of 
.Science, .and Junior School Books. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA* Wiih an Introductory Note. 
Demy 8?'<7. 41 6c/. vet o 
Dutt(W, A.). THE NORFOLR BROADS. 
With roloiircrf Illustrations by Frank 
.Shu I HGATE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Cf% 
Bvo. 65. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
V 16 Illustrations in coloui by Frank .South- 
GATi:, R.B.A. Second Editioti. Demy 
tvn, fs. 6d. net. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLI.A, With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by W. Dkxiek, R.B.A., aod 16 
other Illustrations, Demy^vo. lo*. 6/. «r/. 
.See also Little Guides. 


Uatle(John), Bishop of S-alisViiry. MICRC)- ' 
C(?SM 0 (;RAPHLE. ok a piece OF 
'JTIK WORLE DLSCOVKRED. Post 
■\6mo. 2S. net. • 

Edmond«{MaJor J. E.), R.E.;D.A.Q.-M.G. 

See Wood (W. Birkbcck). ^ 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAlfvWAY 
NATIONALIZATION Second Edition, 
Rez'iied. CfPnvn'&vo. * 25 . 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Dous:la8). See flCommercial ' 
Series. 

•Edwardes (TIckner). " 'fHE LORE OF 
iJFHE honey bee. «With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Sz'O. 6s 
Gffan (Pierce). Seel.P.L. 

Egrerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. A 
Cheaper Issue, with a supplemental y 
chapter. » Demy 8:^0. ^ 7r. 6d. net. 

' A CobyOial Edition is also published. 
Hllaby (C. 0 .). See. Liiilc Guides 
Ellerton (F. U.). See Stone (S.* J ). 
I^oictetus. See. Aurelius (Marcus). 

Erasmus. A iioc^ called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CIIRISd l ANI, 
and in Enyiish the Manual of the Chiistian 
Knight. J ca/>. '^s, 6d. net. « 

Ewald (Carl). TWO LFOS. AND OTH ER 
STORIKS. 'Jr/Tin slated fiom the Danish 
by Aikxandkr Tkiv^ika ue Matfos. 
Illustmted by Augusta Gukst. Lmge Cr. 
%vo, 6s 

Fairbrother(W. H.), M A. THE PHILO- 
SOi'HY 01 - r, H. (iREEN. Wrond 
Edition. Cr C>7<o. 3r. 6d. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BJs MJTIF.S OF THE 
Sl’.VLNTfEENTH C'EN'l'IIRV. Wiili 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 
8t'o. rot. 6d. net, 

niE FLIGHT OF THE KIN(;.' With 
over 7Q .Sketches and Photographs by the 
Author. Nezu and texu^^d Edition. 
Demy 8110 ’}s.6d,net. 

A Colonial Edition is .also published. 
SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. WithBoIllusiMUions. Nezvand 
Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, js. 6d. vet. 

A Colonial Edition is alsonubl(sbed. 
Perrier (Susan). See Little Libi^iry. 

FidJer (T. ClaxJ'^n), M.lnsv, C;E. Sec 
Books on Business. 

Fielding' (Henry). See “nandard Library. 
FJnn(S. W.), M A. See^Junior Isxamination 
Series. • 

Firth (J. B.)- -See Little fancies 
Firth (C. H.), 'M.A., 'Regius Profe.".sor of 
Modern History at Oxford. CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY; A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Comv 
monwealth, and the Proteltorate. Cr, 8vo. 

6s c 

Firth (Edit!:' B.). See Beginner's Books., 
FitzGerald (Edward). '1 HE RUBAI YAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com-, 
mentary by Mrs. Stfphi-n Batson, and a 
Biogr.'xphy of O1TK117 by E. D. Ross. O'- 
Or, Sec also Miniature Library'. 
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FitzGerald (n. P ). A rONCI-^E fTAND^ 
BOOIC OF CLnn:lfcUS, TWl^fEKS, 
AND’ WALL SHRULS. lllustuueLl 
/'Vit/ ^r’<7. * V (id. net 

Fitzpatrick (5. A. O.). Ancient Cities 
FIccl«er (\V. H.). M EUM. . lU.idn..iste> I 
of the Dean Clos-e School, Cliellenham 
rriE STUDEJV l''S*P\VVER LOC)K« 
Tiiii. Tt'cr OF IMokNiNG and Evfmm, 
]^R-^YFRANr> Litwv. ^Wiihari iKmcIiic- 
lii>ri ami Notes# vc fv/ I 

Fletcher (J- S). A JtOOK OF YORK j 
^IIIRE. With i6 Illustrations in C'o^aii j 
hy WMjupMn-r ami Fi<\.siv Sonim.Air 
R.B.A , ami w from riiotos^raphs Demv 

SiZ'o 7 1 . (i / n/ / 

A Colonial I'aJitlon D also pnblislicd 
l'lux(A. W.), M A., ^VllllaIM Dow Piofessor 
of Politu'al El onoiny m M‘Oiilf llnivii itv, 
Moiitre.il. IsCONOMlC PR^NCIPLES- 
Prnrv S?'.!, ys 6d. ncK 
Foat (F. \V G ), n.Lilt, M A., AsMstant 

Malm at il.e ('ity o# Lo.-don Sehoi^l 
LtJNDON • A REAM' R FOR VOUN(; 
CllIZfNS. With Plaiib ^nii lllii^tia- 
lions Cr "ivo. u Cd 
Ford (IL G ), AT lA , Assistant ATastei at 
* Bristol t 'j ainmar Sthia)l Ste Junior School 
I’.ooLs. ^ 

Ford (A \ THE SI S OF I N SK( 1 s 
rrarislated by M jici fou A i.aksi i Witb 
a Ilhistiations. Dauy i- ^ bd, net 

Fortcscue (Mrs, GO. S. e Link Boi'ks on 
A) t 

Fraser (J. F.). ROLNI) I (IE WoRl D 
ON A,WHI',ET.. Wnh i. o IHustiatK n 
, I'l/tkEdnicn Cr fc'rv O * 

A ( ’( loin d l''cbtioii is cdso jhiI'IisIk d 

French ( VV. b M \ e I exibooksofSi n m • 
Freude'nrelch (Ed. ^on). DAIRY RAC 
TKRJOL(,'(,Y. A Shoit i\ni nal foi 
,Stmleii*Es. l*!,ins'.tt( d by I R Aissworiii 
Dams, M a. .'iccond t'diiion. Kiwyer, 
C>. P.-r>. -is fV. 

FuIford(H. VV.), Al A • See ChuD*maii s 
B.ble 

Fuller (\V, P. ), Al A. Sec Simplified IV mb 
leMs - 

’•Fyvie(John). TRAGI' W>Y gUEl.NS 01- 
THE CLCmOIAN L l••\ With i6 Illus- 
tratiojjs. /b//. 1 ’-y br.ne' 

Gallliher (f)#)and Stead (VV. J.). I’HI* 
CFIMPLETE Rf<(;r.Y FO( H UALLER. 
ON THE M''^V /1':AI AND SYSTf M 
With 35 IlUnli ali''^is. Sr.o/id Ed. ^Peniy 
^ 7 - 0 . ‘ lor. 6 ./ net 

’A' Colonial Edition N also piihlislu-d. 
GalHchan (W. M.). S< e Litlk t '.Hides, 
v.4anibado(Gco{fti^y, Esq.). See I PL. 
Gaskell (Mrs.), iec I utic Liln.iry, Sun- 
dard Library .and nny Niivels. 

Gasquet, the Riirht Rev. Abbot, P) S.B. See 
Antiqii.ary’s Bool s 

UcorB‘c(H. B.). M A , Felloe of New College. 

■. Oxlord. BATTl ES OF ENGl ISH HlS- 
TOk’Y.. With numerous Plans Fern h 
hd't ru. i r. Sr'f’. p* (^d - 

A MibTORU AL C FOG RAIMI Y CVl’ iHE 


r.RiTisH EM PI Re. Second hdttion 

C?' ?y 7 > 0 . \ 7 . (itf. - 

Gibbins (H. dc B.), Litt D , MA l " 
DUSTRY IN ENGT AND. HISTORI- 
CAL OUTL 1 N ES \N II h 5 Maps. Fifth 
Edition.^ Penty ^rjo. loi bd. 
riiE INDUS’! R I AI. IJLSTWRY OF 
ENGLANIb Vith Maps ami Plans* 
F,'H}tL£t.ih Edition^ Rerred. Ci.Sto. tr. 
F N G L I S 1 1 S O C I A T. R K FOR M K R S. 
Sfcr^d h-d^ton C r. Si'o ?s. (<</. 

Sef also lladfield (R. A ) , and Con.rncr- 
ci d Si r.( s. 

Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS f)F MY 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 
• G. BiKKiita K Hii 1 , LL.D Cr.Bzm. 6r. 
THE DFCLINI-: AND FALL OF THK 
RC^M \N EMPIRE, Editt ci. with Nutcc, 
Appendices, and Map , by^ J. B. Luky, 
M A., Litt 1) , Rcgins Professor of Greek 
•at CainbridjiC. In SiT'CH Cotunici. 

Pcniy Ciilt top. %s. td. each A ho, 
Crozi'u t'T'/?. 6s eath. 

Sje al o Stand.ird I ibraiy. 

Gibb5 (Philip). I'HE ROMANCE OF 
t.l'ORGK YlTTM'kS- MRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM. AND SOME \H N 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
(.'(HJRT, Wnh Illustiatioiis. Scl^hJ 
Kdii'on. Pitnyi.o i$s. net 
A Colonial Edition is also pid'li'-hccl. 
Gibson (E. C. S.), D D , Lmd Bishop t>f 
Glolu tstei See \\ e'itinin^tei Coinini manes, 
llimllsioks of riui.lo^i, and Oxfoid 13io- 

ijiaphi s 

Gilbert CA. P.). So L,ttlc Pouks on Art 
Gioaif (M. P.) ml W'yatt (Kate M.). \ 

BUCK OF EXt.LI^H C. \RDhNS 
With ^4 Hills r it. oils in Colour. Demy 
3 .- o. iL 1 6 d .if, • 

Godfrey (Eli/abetli). A BOmK OF RE- 
Mi:\IBR\\(ln P. Lyiical Selcctioh 
for c\civ day in tlic Aoai. Air.ini;ed hy 
/Vr/ S' (d mt 

EN(,f U H CHll.DKk N IN THE 01 DFN 
TIME. Wi'h 33 Hii.i'-^iatu.ns. Sn.ond 
/' A on' P 'o 7 y (>d net, 

GodIey(\. D.).'M A., Felloe of M mdalen 
Colle-r, Oxfoid. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
hrur Jt F.diticn Er.tp Bro. -.'s 6^ 
VERS IS '10 ORDER Second Edition, 
/■lit/' Pi".' 7r f) t 

sECDN D sTR 1 Ni iS Enip 2 s 6d 

Goldsmith (f)liver). 'IDE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD Witli ro I’Et-s in 
Pholo,;ra\uie by Tony Job^nnot ! <n(hcr, 
tcap ‘7 tit. net. • 

• Sec .iLo 1 PL. ami .Siandaid Libiaiy. 
Goitime (G. L.). Si O Anliqnaiy ’s B. oks 
Goodiicli-Fr^r (A.). IN A SVRIAN* 
.SADDLE P(m\Z7'C<. -js 6d^net 
A t^oloni il Edition is also published. 
GorsKRt. Mon. 5lr John). THE CD 11 
DREN OF THE NATION. Se.oi.d 

/' /,/.'« /Vm'j ^-’ 0 . 7 s' t.i. net, 

Gotid^re (H. I..). .M A , Pnncip.al of Wells 
'1 hol'ieical Collci^e. See Wc^ Iminster Coin 
inemaiii ^ 
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Messrs. Methuen’s gCvtalogue 


Graham (I*. Andersqri). THF, UUKM. 
KXODIJS The Pioblem of ih Village 
#ind (lie Town. C>. ^ro. ar. 6/A 
Granjrer (F. S.), M A., Liit.D. PSYCH - 
fH.OGV. I'/i/nf l i/iiioti. (7.B7fO. 2S (it/. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRJi.STlAN. 

Cf . 67 >o. fys. - 

Gray(E. AT Queen). GERMAN PAS.SAGE.S 
FOR UNSEEN J’RANSLATION. (V. 
2^. 6ti. 

Gray(P. L.), IFSc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MACiNEIISM AND ELE^’'TR 1 «ITY. 
With iSi Diapranis O. 8r-^J. ^s. 6£.\ 
Green (G. Uuckland), AT. A., late Fellow 
of St lohn'.s College, 0 \'on. NOTF^S ON 
CREEK AND LA'l IN SYNTAX. 
Second Jui re7>i\ed, Crown y.^d, 

Qrcenidgre (A.H. J.), M.A , D.Litt A HIS- 
TORY OF ROME : From the Tnl»un«te c)f 
Tilicrius (ir.xccluis to the end of the Jugin- 
ihiiie War, n c 133-104. Demy Ht'p 

JOS. 6i/. «<•/. 

Greenw ell (Dora). See Miniatuie Libraiy, j 
Gregory (R. A.). THE VAULT, OF 
HEAVeN. a Popular Introduction to | 
Astrononn. lllustiated. 6V. Bz'o. 2s bd j 
Gregory (Miss B. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Griibb(H.C.). See Textbook.s of Technology 

Hadfield(R. A.) and Gibblna (H. de B ). | 

A SHOKl'ER WORKING DAY. Cr 

871P. ? N' Cd 

Mall (Alary). A WOMAN’S TREK FROM 
'I HE CAI^K 10 CAIRO WithCt Ubis- 

traiions and 2 M.ips. Second KJttipn. 
Demv &Z10. if-s net , 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODE.SIA 
lllnstr.ated, .SV* ond hdiiion, zevned 
Demy 87'^. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edifion is also published. 

Hall (R. N.). (;REAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans .'•nd Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demv^.'i'. lor hd.vet, 
Hamel (Frank). FAMOUS FRENCH 
.SALONS. , With 20 Illu-,trations. 
Demy Sz'o 12s. td. net 
A ( olonial Isdition is also publislicd, 
Hamilton (F. J.), D.D. See Byeautme Texts. 
Hannav (U.). A SHORT HI. STORY OF 
THE KOVAL NAVY, 1200-1688. Illus- 
tralctl. Demy 8r'o. ys. 6d 
Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND OVIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICIS.M. Cr. 8vp. .6j. 

'I'll E WI.SDOM OF THE DESERT. Ecu/. 
Sro -fs. Cd. 

' Har&ie (Martin). See Connoisseur's Library., 
Hare (A. 'P.), M.A. J'HK CONS'l RUC- 
TION OF J.ARGE INDUCTION COILS, 
t With mimeroiis Diagram-^ Demy 800. 6(. 

Harvey (Alfred), M. Tl. See Ancient Cities 
and Aiitiquary’s Books. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). St e Little Library. 
Heath (Frank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). Sec Coiiooisseur's Librarj . 
Hello fenest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Cca/tivo 2S. 6d. 


» f 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
» College, Oxfoid, -THE LIFE AND 
PKINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New %tnd ^hea/er 
issue. Demy 8?/^?. y.v. Cd. net. 

AT IN'PERVALS. hca/87,0. 2s.Cd.11et. 
Henderson (M. St^rge). GEOllGE 
MEREDITH V NOVELIST, POET, 
' REFORM EI^ With a'Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. Croven Bvo. 6j 
HendeAon (T. F/ See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. ' * 

Henderson (T. F.), andrWutt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAV. With 20 
Illustrations in colour and 24 diher Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. 8w. 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRI(\S. 
CHAUCF,;^ 'J'O POE, 1340-1849. Second 
'Etiitu n. fCr. 8no. 2S. Cd. net. 

Henley (W. e.)amlWhlbley(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, CM/PRACTER, 
^ND INCIDENT, 1387-1649. Cr. 8z’o. 
2s. 61/. net. f. 

Henson (H. H.), B.D , Canon oTWc-stminster. 
^ LIGHT A^jD leaven ;* Historkai 
AND Social SeKMONs, C'r. 8710. 

Herbert (George). See l.f.br.iry of Devotion^-. 
Herbert of Cher\iiury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. , 

Hewing (W. A. S.), fl.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THF. 
j SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Sr'o. 
2J. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAT. 

A Day Book of Piosc and Verse. Eca/. 
Sz'o. 2i. Cdy, net. • 

Hey(H.), Inspector, Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and Rose (Q. H.), City and Guilds 
W(»odwork 'Pcaihcr. ' THE MANUAL 
TRAINING CLASSROOM: Woou- 

WORK. Book I. ^to. IS. * , 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE. 
A Book of 'I'liscan Games. ' Illustrated. 
Royal 8z'0. 2ir. n^t. 

Se^r.'ilso St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hlir(Clure). Sec Textbooks of Technology 
Hill (Henry), B A., Headmaster of the Buy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape tt>Ionv. A 
SOUTH AFRIt;:AN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. 87'<». 3f. Cd. ^ 

H|nd(C. Lewis). DAYS iiN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in C'tlour^nv Wn i iam 
Pasco B, and 20 other *11 lustrations and a 
Mapfc Second Edition. Ci Brc. 6r. 

Hirst (F. W.) .Yee Boohs on Business., ' 
Honre (J. Douglas^ A HLSTORY QF 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION. With 20 
Illustrationsii Maps. Demy87io. ys Cd net, 
Hobhouae (L. T.), late Fallow of C.C.C., 
Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE, fDemy8vo. loj. Cd net 
Hob8on(J. A.), M.A INTERNAT IONAL 
TRAIJE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

C r. 8710 . 75. Cd. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Inquiry 
into tiie Industrial Conditio^ of the Poor. 
Si.x^k Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 27 Cd. ' 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UN EM- 
P LO Y K 1 ). Third Adtfion. Cr. V,vo» 
*Hodg4tt9CE. A. Brayify). THE COUR V 
OF liUS^A IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With I lustrations. Two 

Vit^ufnes. Defuy j^vo 24.?. net. 

A Colonial Edition r also published. 
Hodgkin ('I'.), y C.Ji* • ^ee L';;aders 
Relipioh. 

HodgsonfMrs. W.) HOW TO lOH^NTIFY 
OJ.U CHlNE.^i: POia:ELAIN. With 40 
Illustiations. ^cciyhd Kdiiion. Po^tZi'o. 6s. 
I^ogg (Thomas Alefferson). SIlELltEY 
A'r 0>^OliD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Strkai Kiai n Atv// firv. ns. net. 1 
Holden-Stonc (G. de). See Rooks on 

Rnsiiiess. 

HoUUch (Sir T. H.), K.C I.E. THE 
INDIAN RORDEKI.ANLfc: beini; 
Pesonal Record of Twenty ¥eais. Illus- 
trated. ^ewvZvo. ^c^s. 6d.net 

A Colonial I'^lition is also jnihllshed. 
Iloldsworth (W. S.), l^jfA A IIISIOBY 
OFENULLsH Ll'Y. In Two l^'o/unies 
Vnl. /. D^my xos. 6d net 
Holland (H. Scott), Canon ^1 St. P.^ul's ’ 
See Ncwnirni (j ), 

<lollway-Caltlirop (H. C.), l.iic of lUlliol 
CoIIeye, Oxford; Rnrs.# of Eton C'dlegc. 
PETRARCH : MIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. Willi Illustiiilions. Demy 
V>vo. ns. 6d. net 

A Colonial Fililion is also puhlislied. 

Holt (Emily). I'HL SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success, 

( r. S7’c>. pr 6d. net 
A Colonial Ediiion is also ivtiblislied. 
Holyoake((l. J.). 1 HE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMEN'J OF, '1'0-DAY. fo7*7th E.t. 
O. Rw. 2i 6d 

Honc(Nut^mcl J.). See Anti(iir*f\’s Rooks 
Hook (%V.r •H U M A N' 1 T Y AND ITS 
PRURLE^tlS. Cr &7'o. 5 ?. net. 

Hoppner. St^ Little Oallcries. 

Horace. See Cl.issical Transl.ations. ^ 
HorsburirInE. L. S.), M.A. WATET<L00 • 
With Plans. .Seiond Ed/iion Cr * 5 ^ 
See a'so Oxfoi d Riographies 
Horth (A. C.) See 'IVxtbooks of Technology. 
HortonCR. s.),!) D. Sei^.eaders of Religion 
HosiefAIexandcr). MANCHURIA. M ith 
Ilhi .itioys ana a Map. Second Ediiioi^ 
DentyBr'i^ 7 s «<’/ 

A ('oloiiiaiKdi' ion is also nnblished. 

How (F. D.). SIX GUL.\T SC^OOL- 
MA-.STERS. WiTh Pniti^aits and Illusiia. 
tions. .Second I'.d it ion De?riyBvp 79 6 rf 
no.wcll (A. 0. Eerrers). FRANCISCAN 
• DAYS. Rein^ Selections for every day in 
the year fioin am n nt Fr.inciscaii wiiiings 
Cr B 710 6d. y.'tk 

Howell (G.). I'lC^DE TJNIO¥I.SM — Nkw 
A.sfD Olu. J’ourth Edition. Cr. Bz-o 
•2s 6d y 

lluKJtins (Sir William), K.C.R., O. M.. 

‘ D. C. L , F. R. S T H 1<: ROY A 1 . SOCI E PA 
,WIlh 25 lilusiialiun* H'ide Royal Bw. 
• 4 ^'. 6d. net. * • 


t^lffheg (C. E.). •'I^HE PRAISj. OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Aniho* 
logy. With a Pieface by Sidney LA; 
Demy 8z/o. 3J. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas). 'I'OM BROWN’S 
SCHOO#, DAYS. With an Introduction 
l^ind Notes by Ve«non Rkndall. Leather. 
Royal -^iHio. di 6d net. * • 

Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEW 
FOREST. llliistialed in colour with 
50 PiclurdS by Wai tfr 'I yndalk .and 4 
by ^U( Y'VUi-Mr-WELCH Third Edition. 
Cr *izfO. 6s. 

Hutton (A. W.), M A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion 
Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OI 
UMBRIA. With 2c» lIlusii-alion.s in Colour 
hyA. PisA, and 12 other Illustrations. Third 
Eaition. Cr. 87v» 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is .ilso published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN With 2* Ulus- 
trations in Colour, by A. W, RiMtNGTo.i, 
20 other Illustrations and a M.ap Second 
Edition. C r. Zvo. Ci. 

A Colonial Edition is also published 
FIaORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
N O R T H K R N T U S C a N V, WITH 
GKNO.A. With 16 Illustrations in Coloui 
hy WiiLiAM PsKiciNSON, and irt other 
lllustiations .Second Edition Cr Bvo. 6s 
A Colonial Efiltion is also published. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS Edited with 
an Introduction. Eco/. 8 t'o. 3s. 6d. net. 
Hutton (R. H ,)t See Lcatieihol Religion. 
Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
, SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits 
I .after Drawings by Holuein. Second Ed. 

I Cr. 8r'<» 5X 

See also Le-idors of Fftligion 
' Hyde (A G) GEORGiy iER BERT AND 
HLS TIMEvS. WitTi 32 Illustr.iiions 
Demv S7»<). lOi, 6d net. 

HyettCE. A.). FLORENCE : Hek History 
AN ii Art TO Till' Fmi of phk Refuiilic 
I DemyBzo. 79 6d. net. 

' Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama 
I Translalcil hy Wii i.i VM M’il.SON. Thud 
Edition. Cr, 3^ 60. 

Inge (W. R M.A . Fellow and I'ulor of 
Heitfoid College, Osfoid. rH]y.S-'"'i-AN 
MVS'l'lCLSM. (Tlu; BaTupton jfcctures of 
1899 ) Demy Bto . 129. 6d. net. 

See also Library of Devotion 
Ingham (B. P.). See Slmjflifiud French 
'JVxls. • 

lnnes(A. DO, M A. A HISTORY OFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. sWiih Map'^and^ 

# Plans ( }. g7/<7 (u, * 

ENGLAND UNDER THE 'fUDORS 
With Map>s. Second Edition. Demy Boo. 
TO 9. 6 d. net^ 

Jackson (C. E.), B A . S iiiorPlfj .us Master. 
Biadford Grainmai .'school. See Textbooks 
ol .Science. 

Jackson (S.), M A. See Coninierclal .Seiics 
.IncksontF. Hamilton). .See Liitle (Uiules. 
Jacob (F.), M .A. See Junior Evaminalion 
Senes. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


James (W. H. N.)* Hiooks (E. E.) » Photogravure. Seco/ni Edil»oh EezuieS, 

Jeans (J. Stephen). I RUSTS, POOLS, ' Deuf; %z<o ^s. ftjt. 

?iND CORNERS A*-' AI*KECnN(; RE \LMS OF GOUl) Selections from the 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY (V Woiks of Fi'nf> Zz'o. 3? td* net.9 
Zz'i). 7S. 6</ Sec alhO Little Librai> and Standaul 

See also Rooks on Pusinevs » lahiaiy. r ^ 

Jebb (Camilla). A .STAR OF rir^{ Keble(John). TIIP: CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

SALONS. JcnE iiF. LTsi’iNassF Witii ^ Withaij 'nd ^"oii sbyW, I.olk', 

20 llliistialioii'. Ptf>/yZi'i> lot oil.net. D, D , Waiden Sf Kcble ( IMllsli.itr'il 

.A Colunial I'M'uion is also publisiied. by R. . Thixi Edilton. Juup. 

Jeffery (Reginald W.), M \ THE Zvo. 31 fuf : piutaed vioi<ico. <^s. 

TlflRTKEN ( OLONIKS Of NO^R'l H See also Libraiy of J>n"c)Mon 

AMKRKJA With 8 Illustrations and a Kelyjiuck (T. N.), M R C P THE 

Map. DemyZvo. zt.U.net DRINKPRQRLEMINITSVJCDICO- 

A Cyiloniaf Ediuu. I is also published SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT. Ryfour- 

Jeffreys (D. Gwyn). DCUJ.V’S 'i’H EA PRI- teen Meiliral Authoi ities. Edited by. 

C'’AL's. Suptr Royal \0)uo ?v h./ With 2 Diai^rams. DetuvZi'O qs fd »tl 

Jenks(K.), M.A , R C.L AN OUTLINE Kempis (Thomas A). THE IMn'A lTON 

OFENGLISH LOCAT, GOVERNMENT. I pF CHRIeT With an Intiodurtion by 

Second Ed. Revised by R. C K Ensok, ' f)^ am F ar. IlkisUatcd by C’ M. Gh.’i 

M.A Cf Srv’. 2S 6d Third Edition. h<.ap b.v ; padded 

Jenner (Atrs. H.I. .S^-c Little Rooks on Ait >uo>o<rco. 5? 

Jennin8:.s (Oscar) M J». I'.ARLV M’OOD- »■ .Also Trrndrdfji’ by C Pirp., D 1 ) Ci 

lUr INTJI.D.S. Pony \to "is ?»-/ ia-o. p 6,/. f 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. Sec Ltadeisof' Sic .nb > Montmorency ( I , J: G dt), 
Rcl'gi' 1 ' ' Libniyol If.Volion, .ind Standaid I lb^,a^^ 

5 evons (F. ID, M A . Tatt U, Pnnnpal of , Kennedy (Bart.). T;.J I-. G KG'; K N 

ITatileld Hill, Dmhaiii. RELIGION 1 SPHINX Cr.^z'o. ^t. 0 1 . net ^ 

IN E\T;LUTI 0 N Cr 'drtf. 2s 6d net • Kennedy (James floujfhton), I) D, Assisi- 
See also Chuicliinan'i Libr.iiy .uul Hand- ant I cctun'r in Tht iniivt 1 tin. UniseisilN of 

books of Til tolojiy Diihlm .ST P.XUL’S SFCONT) AND 

JohnsoniMrs, Barham) Wlf.LIAMRoD- THIRD EPIS’I I, I S TX) Till: CORIN’- 

HAM DONNE AND HIS FKIENDn THI\NS. With IntrodiRiion, Dissert:, tioiis 

Illiistrati tl /'>onyS'0 tot 6d.net .ind Notts Ci St'o, 

Johnston (Sir H. H.). K C R RRIITsH Kimmins (C. W.), M A THE CHEMIS 
CENTRAL AFRKA With nc. ilj : /> T RY OF Lll- E AND HEALTH^ Ulus- 

Illustrations .11,(1 Si\ Map- Thud Edition trated. it Sr'iT is/ ‘ 

Cr i''/T no Kln^flake (A. W.), S' ( 1 attic Libiaiy 

A Colonial Edition is also published Kipling (kudyard). ,R N RR VCK.-ROOM 

Jones (IL). .See iuuk 1< i.d .'scues RVLIADS d\>d Ihonuind I'ivenfv- 

Jones (H.F,), Si e Textbooks oI Suen(,e third Ed^pon Ct Zto b\ Aho I.eatho 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.<', M.P., and , Finp 877? 57. «■ 

Bellot (Hufirh H. L.), MA, DCJ, j .V Coloni d Ediiion i , .dso fiiiblislvnl 

THE MINER’S GUIDE TO THE COM, I THE SEVEN SEAs. u-ipi Thousand. 
MINES KFGfJlAIION ACT.S AND TundPh Tdtihn ■ Ct.Zz'o. 6i. A/to 

'DIE LVW OJ’ EMPLOYERS AND | Lcatlur. Fcap ?.7’o 5. r 

Wt^KK'iMEN. Cr ^s'o. zs.6d.net. ! Colonial Ealiiion is also published 

COMMER(AMN WAR RoyalZvo ^xs.net \ THE FIVE NATIONS 6.'nd Thousand. 
Jones (R. Compton). M POEMS OI- j Thud Edition. Cr. Brv 6?. ALo 

Hr k)IN Is R IT I' E. Selected l)j. Thi*'- ' I.eathet. Reap i-^'o 57. t 

tcnithWiihon. hiah 0. 2v (.d, net. * A ( olonial Edition is .iIso published 

Jonson (Ben). See Standaid Ldu.ny ' I V'.PA RT'M J'^N'I’A I. DElT lFS* 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REV^KT.A- ‘ hdihon. Ct. Sno hi- A^so Lealhet Reap 

J ION'S OI-'DlVINlsT.OV E. Ed byOKM.i 8..; -,t 

Wmikmk, second Rd. i r.ZC.t 3^.61/. A (Joloiii. if Edition is also publislied. 

Juvenal. !-<.<_ Classn .nl TranGaiions Knitrht (Albert *'£.). 1 * HE COMPLETE 

,:Kappa.’ 1 ,ET' YOUTH RUT KNOW. CRICKETER. With 50 Illnstrati 

A Plea foi Reason 111 Education. Ct. .S.m DentyZvo. yt. 6d. tici. 

\s.6d net. A Colonial I' flitioii IS .ilso piililislici] r 

Kaufmann (AD, M A SOCIALISM AND Kniffht (H. J. C.), R D Sc.j Churcliman’. 
•MODERN 'I'HOUGIir .S'Piond Rldil.on Rible v 

Revised and En.'attpd C / Zoo. vs 6d Knowllng* (F. J.), M. A., JVofessor of Nctv 
net. Tcit iment Esiitf c- at Kind’s (.\)1|('_'(‘ 

Keating (J. F.).l) D 'ITIE AGAPE AND , London. See Westm.nsUi ( n'l ‘incntrn ns 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. F.oo. jn Cd. Lamb (Charles and Alary), 'ITIE IVOKKS. 
Keats (John). THE POEiMS. Edited j Edited by K. V. i,i(_,ss. Illvslratcd. /a 
with IntrodiRlioii and Notes by I'), de .Sr- 1 IN- I Seven l'o/iftnr\ /laiiyZ-o. 71 6 dtaih 

COUR'i, M With .1 Frontispit ee in' Sq ' afto Little Taiirai > .ind Lnc.is (.'. \' ; 
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k. ,ambert (R. A. li.). Sre T.ittle Guidt-s. 

Lambros (Professof 5. P.)- Hry/antAe 

Tex^s. • 

l. a ne-J^oolc (Stanley). A IIISJ'OKY OI' 

EGYPT IN J'HE MIDDLE A(iKS. Eully 

lJIusli;U«'d. Cr. &710. 6a 

Laitgbridge(F.), ]\T. A. PALLADSOE TH K 
PkAYK: P<jems C^iv-iliy, l'',ni<.rj)i ig|. , 

CMuiaf^e, and <?oni.l.iiK3 • 1 hitH Hditwn 

C'' Sr#. 2j. ()cl ^ 

Law (Willian^.^ .Sre *1,11 >1 ary of Devotion 
.iiid SiandauM^iltiary. 

Leacli (Henry). 4 J'JD' DUKE OF DK^ON- 
A lLo^ia[)hy With 12 lllustr.i- 
tions. l^cinyZ:'o. i 6^/. 

THE .SPIRl r Of I'HElANKs. i ; P.vo.C . 
A Colonial J.duicjn alNO publi'>hrd * 
See also l^iaid (Lillies) 

Le Braz (Anatnie). THE LAND OF 
rVKDONS. 'J'lanslatcd ln^iFKANci*s*iM 
tio^ ri IN'. Will) 12 Illusti.iU>»ns in Coloin 
by r. C* (b.icu, and 40 oilier Illustrations 
Second J-'iniit'/i C to^xu^'o, ts ^ 

Lee (Captain L. Mol(ville). A HISTORY 
Of I’OLjCL IN ENGLAND. C>. f’-v 
]s 6d vet ^ ' 

Leweo (V. B.), V- A AI AND WATER. 

^ Hlnsiijio'l Cr. Sr'P is. od 
l.cwls (fi. AL Owyn'^ A CONCISE , 
HANDPOOK#)!' garden SIIRULS ! 

M'lth ?o lllublraiions /•(it/>. 800 ^41. (>if. 

vet, • 

Lisle (Pflitun^edc). Se^ Lilt lolLx'Kson Art 
Littlchales (II.). Sec AnlKjuai>'i> Rooks 
Lock (Walter), DD, Wa.den of Keblc 
Coll<f.;c. sr. JWUL, TIU'^ MAS'lER- 
» urn DER. Snoud hd id ?.7'0 id 
THE UIULl') AND CHRLS'MAN lAFE 
• * 

See also Kiibli' (J ) .ontl Lt.ub-i “v^if R< lij.;ion 
l-OCke*(l^)« Sl-c Little Librai y. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), I .R S THE ^UH- 
SIANCE OF FAITH ALIJED WITH 
SCIEN(’E^ A (..'L'Cf Insni for Ibuents 
and Teachcis Kd. ( r net 

Loftliou8e(W. P.), M.\. Eli DCS AND 
'\ rONF-M IsN'L With a Fiontispiecc, 
/)e/nr'‘et'o. 

{..ongfollow (H. W.). I, ittle Libiary, 

Lorinier (Ticorge lidrace). LF'I I’I'.RS 
A SWLF-iMADE IMKRCHAFIT 
TO 1 1 IS. ^ON. .Si.etcenlh Edition. 
xs. M. ^ 

A Coloin.d^'Milion is also^uiblislgrnl. 
(f(,D.(;OR(;ON GKAHAr'l. Second Edition 
Cl. LV.'ii. 6\, 

' A C doni.il Isdition 1 1 also published 
Lover (Samuel). Sec 1 IM^. 

•P. V. L. and C.^. G. ENGJ^ANDDAY UY 
D.AY : Or, 'J'tie*^ygli.shinan'h Handbook to 
Effiutney llhisii.ucd by GKq|:GK M orkuw. 
Eouit/t Edition Eiap A,to if vet. 
l.uca 5 (P.. V/). THE LITE OFCIIARLES 
LAl^IU. ^\Viih 18 llliistiations Eouith 
'• and Eevned Edition in One dutne 
]}ev\v 87 'o. 'jf 6d n^t. 

• * A Colonial Edition is also published. 


4 WANDERER •N" HOLLAND. With 
20 IlluMi.iiions in Colour by IIkkuert 
Makshai l, 34 lllu'-traiions .ifur old DArh 
Masters, and a Map. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zro. 6f 

A Co^mal Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 

Illustrations ii^olour by Nel^Ijm Daw jin, 

}6 other lllustiations and a Map Sixth 
Edition. Cr. St'o. 6s 
A Colol*i.tl lulition is also published. 

THl? OPTCN ROAD : a Little Unob foi Way- 
faitrs. 7 'ivei/tk Edition dtap ^’’'o. 5s. ', 
India Paper ^ yv 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Uibanc 'Ihnd Edition, i cap. 
Sv'o ss ; Iuftia Papt > , "js 6d 
FIRK.S 1 DE AND .SUNSHINE. Tlind 
I dition. Ecap. 8roo. Sf 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. 'third 
Edition. Piap 87'(>. ff- 
THE GENTLEST AR'L. A Choice of 
Lctteis by Knlertamint; Hands. Joatih 
Petition. Ecap. 8.' 0. sJ 
A SWAN AN D J Il'-R I' R I EN DS With .4 

lllustiations. Dtihy^TO, 1J.^. Gi' net. 

A (..'oloni.d Edition is also pnblii.htd. 
Lucian. See Classical 'rransl.aions. 

Lyde(L. W.), M A. St e Coinmctrial Scries. 
I.ydon (Noel S,). See Junior School llocTs. 
Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMlsN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr 8vo. f'd 
Macaulay (Lord). CR ITK'.AL AND HIS- 
TORICAL l!>S \Y.^. EdiieMbyF C Mov- 
TAGir M A. 'I tn re I'ohnnef Ct Sre' 
M‘AIIan(J. E. B.), M A See CommerLial 
Sei les. 

MacCtillocIi (J. A.). See Lliun.hinans 
Li I r.-M) • 

MacCunn (Florence, A.). MARY 
S 1 HART. M’lih 44 Illustrations, in 
''hiding a Fiontispiei'c in Plioloiir.it ure 
A't'it' and Cheap'i r Edition La^^c ( 'i . Si'o. 

(>f 

S''e also I.eriders of Religion. 
McI)erniott(E. R.). Sc4 Books on Business. 
M‘l)owall(A. S.). .See Oxford Biographies. ^ 
Mackay (A. M.), B A. See Clmrclmian's 

Alackenzie (W. Leslie), M.^ t . 

I) P.H , etc THE lir.Al.’ITTOF THE 
SCHOOL CHlTd) Cl Si'o 6a. 
Alacklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
tj nary’s Books • 

M'Nelle (Af. 11.), B.D. See Westminster 
Coinnieiil'iries. 

‘ Mdlle AlorU (Author of)# ST CA'l HER 

inp: of .sien.v and her times.* 

With 28 Illustrations. Demy 8r't>. yj. 6d. 
net. 

Mogiiifs (Ls^irle), M .\ A PRIMER OF 
Wt ) K 1 ).S W< ) R IT 1 . L 7 . 2 .^ td. , 

Maliaffy(.L P.). 1 ut D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EG^PP OF THE PTOJ.EMIL.S. 
Fullv Ilhisti lied. Cr. 8:'i7, 6r. 
Alnitlnnd(P. W.). M.A , l.L D ROMAN 
CANON L\W IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Royal8vo. 7s od. 
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Messrs. Methuen’.s Catalogue 


!VJaJor(H.), B A., U.sL A HEALTH Al^D 
-TEMPERANCE READER. CV 8w. 

ij. 6tL 

Malden (H. E.), M A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORJ^S. A Coiiip.inioii to tljf; History of 
England. C>. iSrv, :5J. od. 

THE RIGHTS AND ,nUTIES OE«^A 
CITIZEN. Sei'cnth hditwn. Cf. 8z'o. 

IS. td. 

See also School Hi<.tories 
Marchant (E. C.), i\I.A., IVlV^w of< Peter- 
house, Can.bncigc. A GREEK ANTHO- 
l.OGV Second Edition. Cr. Z%>0. 34. td 
Sec .ilso Cook (.A. M.). 

Marks (Jeannette), M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restoi.i-» 
tioii to the date of the publication of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads' (t66o-i7cj3). Ct*- Zz<o. 
5f net. 

Marr(J. E.). F.R.S., Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, ('ambndee IHE SCIENTIFIC 
STUD V OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illusiraicd. (b*. 6r 

AGRICULTURAL GEOI>OC.Y. IllusLated, 
Cr, ts. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
With 23 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
DcnivZvo. 'bd.net. 

Marvell (Andrew). .See Little I ibrar's . 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S 'ILME. Illustr.atcd. Cr. 8w 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial ICdition is abso published. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN : 01, So.mu 
English Fokws in ihe Isritstus of 
Dakicn. With J2 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demv Zto net 

A Colonial Edition i.s also published. 

A .SAILOR’S (Z.vRLAND. Selected and 
Edited by. Second Kd. Cr.Zvo. 3i.6r/. 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MIsCELLANY. 

Selected and Edited by. Cr. ^to 6j. 
Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason (A. J.), D D. See Leaders of Religion 
Massee ((ieorjre). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms, Illustrated. 
Cr. S?'o '2S. M. 

Masterman fC. P. Q.), M.A., M.P. 

TE.,'fbV.SON AS A REJTGIOUS 
'J'FLACHER. Cr.Zvo. 6s 
Matheson (E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE /'Va/. 8rv;. 21 6d. net. 

May (Phil).‘ THlc PHIL M(\Y ALBUM 
Second Edition, ^to. is. 7ie,.. 

Meakln (Annt^ttc M. B.), Fellow of the 
A'uhropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr. ^vo. 6s. * 

Mellows (Bnima S.). A SHORT STORY 
, OF ENGLISH LITER^/fURE. Cr. 
Zvo. 3s. &i. 

Methuen (A. M. S.), M A. T H E 

TR.\GEDY OF SOUTH AFKICA. 
Cr. Ht-o. 2s. vet. Also Cr. 8710. 3d, net. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN ; Discus^mo in Six- 

TEKW I-KI'IKKS T(» THE UlGHT HdN. 
J(jsi,i*HCiiA.Mtij2Ri,Aiv, M.P. Seventh Kdt- 1 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 3d. net. I 


rViileL (Eustace), M.A. LjFE AFTER 
LIFE: OR, 'J'lir*- 'niEORY OF Rfuvcakna- 
TION, Cr. Z,w 2S 6d.net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRfiTION : 
How TO Acf,)niKE IT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6d. fict.^ • 

Millais (J. (1.).^ THE LIFE AND LET- 
» TERi OF,^IK JOHN EVEREl f 
MII.LALS, President of the Roy^l .AL.-idemy. 
WitlF many Illusc ations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure A'Viy If.Alion, Demy St'o 
2s. 6d net. ^1 

*^See also Little Galleries. 

Mlllin (0. P.) PIC rORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. With 21 Illustrations. Crmvn Zt'o. 
3r 6d. net. 

Minis (C. T.), M.I M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technoloev 

Milne (J. fi.), M A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT' UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
Fully Illustrated, Ct.Zvo. tsi 
Milton (John). See Little Library and 
*^Staiidaid Libraif, 

A DAY BOOK OF'MILTON. Edited by 
K. F T.>\\«,inKf'\v. Eiap. Svo. 21. od. net. 
Minchin(H. C.),M A See Perl(R ). 
MitchelI(P. Chalmers), A. OUfl.INES 
OF BIOLOGY^ lllusitraicd. Sei end Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8i'o. 6r 

Mltton (a. E.). AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES. With 21 Illu‘aration‘«. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, sparge Ci . 
Svo. 6.S. 

A Colonial FMition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PkU.SSL\. With 20 Illustrations.. E'ourth 
Edition. 'Crown (it 

A (Colonial b’dition Ls also published. 
‘Moil (A.).' See Books on Business 
Molr(D. M.). See Little Library. 

Moliaos < Or. Michael dc). S«3 l,iuiaryof 
Devoiiou, ^ 

Money (L. G. Chlozza), M.P. RICHES 
ANDPOVKR'IY. Jiirhtt Edition. Demy 
Zz'o.i. 3i. net Afso C/ . ?)L”r>. is. net. 

.SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
BLEMS. Demy 8710. ^s.net. 

Montagu (Henry), F.arIof ManeV^ster. See 
I.ihrary of DevoU 3n. 

Montaigne. A E.VY ROOK 'OF. Edited 
by C, F. PoNU. Fcap ism. vs. 6d^ net. 
Montgomery (H. B.) THE F M PIRF OF 
THE F3AS r. \Viih a l"i[oniispief e in Colour 

andj,6oihci Illuslr.itions. * Si'iL 7 ^ 6d. 

net. *1 . . .^ ‘ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Montmorency (J. E. G. de), B.A., LL' B 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS A(iE AN1» 
BOOK. With 22 lllu>* rations. Seiofth 
Edition. Demy Sz’o. -js 6d. net. 

Moore (H.E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
Cr. 8vo 6d. 

Moorhouse (E. Hnllam). NELSON’.^ 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Poitrnlis. 
.Second Edition. Demy 87>o. ys. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also ^'.uhlish jd. 
Moran (Clarence G^). SccBookson B'sim' is. 
Mortf‘(Sir Thomas). .See Standard Librarj\ 



General I. 

• m 

'^lorflll (W.-R.). Oriel College, Oxford, •a 
HISTOR f OFRUSbIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT it) •ALKXANLWilR IT 
With Maite and Plans, C).8v0. 3r. 6^. 
Moricff (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 

Mortcy (MarffareMv.)i Founded on. THE 
BEE PEOPLE. With 7|. Illustrations. 
.SV Crown 8z’O0 • 

LIT I Lli MITCHELL: Tmk Story of a 
Mountain Squirrel toi.d by HiMSkih- 
Wiih many Ilfliltrations. .S^.Cr.8T/o. 2S.6(/. 

Morris (J.). T^ E MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 Illustrations. 8vo. 1#. 6ti. 

nft. • 

Morris (Joseph E.). See Little Guides. 
Morton (A. Anderson). See Brodrick(M.)^ 
Moule(l1. C. G.), I>.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattlson), ^vI.-A. T^ilC 
CIIEMIS'J RY OF FIRE.*^ Illustrated. 
O'. 8liA £J. tit. 

Mundclla(V. A.), M.A. See Dunn (J. T.). 
Munro(R.), M.A., LL#"). See Antiquary’s 
Books 

Mycro (A. • Wallia), TH t' COM PLET.E 
LA W N TE N N i S PLAY . With m.'u.y 

Illustrations. Hecond Edition. Detny 8z’o. 
los. 6d. net. _ 

Naval Officer (A). Scfl. P. L, 

Neal(W. G.). See Hall (R. N.), 

Newmiin (Erncat). HUGO WOLF. 

With 13 Illustrations. DtmyZvo. js.ttf net. 
Ne^manCGeorgc), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S E , 
INFANT MORTALITY, A Social 
Problem. With 16 Diagrams. Demy 
8zf04 7J, td, net. 

Newmen (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

*New8hol;ne, Aithur, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCU- 
LOj^ISa *Demy 8v0. lor. td'^tet. 

Nichols (B^wyer). See Little Library. 
NIcklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS i-N THUCYDIDES. CV. 8vo. 2s. 
Nimrod. See I. P. If. « 

Norgate (G. Le Grys). THE LIF.E OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. With 53 Illus- 
traiKos by Jenny Wylie. Demy 8vo. 
js. (id. net. • « 

Norregaifrd (B. Wf|. THE GREAT 
. SiEGJi: • Til# Invc.stment and Fall of Poit 
Aithur.e With Maps, Plans, and 25 lus- 
trations. Den^ 8vo. 10s. 6d. net.^ 

A ColuiYtai bidition is alto published. 
•Norway (A. NAJ^^LES. :Fast anh 
Present. With 35 Coloured Illustration', 
'•’by Maurice Grhiffenhagen. Second 
■ Edition. Cr. 8zo, 6s. # 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Novalla. TIlEtDISCIPLES ATSAIS AND 
OTHER FKAWENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Ecu/, 8 vo. ^r. 6 d. net. 
Officer (^). See I. P. L. 

Oldfleld^W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based c.t the Catechism of the Church 

• OF England. Cr^zen 8vo. 6d. 


ITERATURE 15* 


Oldham (F. M.), B.,^. Sec Textbooks of 

• Science. f 

oilphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oliver. Thomas. M.D. DISEASES i)F 
OCCUPATION. With lllu^tralions. Demy 
8vo. loj. 6d. net, 

Oman(C.#y.C.). M.A., Fellow of All .Souls’, 

# Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR Ilf THE MlDlfl.E AG^S. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. las. td. net. 

Ottley (R. L.). D. D. See Handbooks of 
'Theology%nd Leaders of Religion. 

OveiJ^on (J. H.). Sec Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). Sec Books on Bumdcss. 

Oxford(M. N.). ofGny's Hospital. A 11 \N D- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bz'O. y. 6d. 

Pakea (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. DemyBvo. 15A. 

Pa^er (Gilbert), M P. A LOVER'S 
DIARV. Fcftp. 8vo. sr. 

A volume of poems. 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcap.8vo. u. td. 

Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERKESJ’RIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SAN r FLOWERS Folio. -^s. net. 

Parmenter (John). HELIO^TROPb’ S, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 
Edited by Pekcival La.n’don. Quarto, 
3J. td. net, 

Parmentler (Prof. Leon). See Bide^ (J ). 

Parsons (Mrs. C.). GARRICK AND HIS 
CIRCLE. With 36 Illiistranons. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo. x-zs. td.net 
AaColoni.il Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Libr.ary of I )evoiion. 

Paston (George). SOCIAL C\RICA- 
TURE IN HIM EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURV. With q^ver 200 IlliLStrations. 
Imperial Quarto. £2, ux. 6d. mt. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
AND HER TIMES With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. DeiuyBi’o. 15V net. 
S«*e .aEo Little Books on Aitandl.P.L. 

Pater8on(W, R.)(lTenj8inin Swift). LltE'S 
gUESTlONINGS. Cr.Bz’o. zs. 6d, net 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EASl^ 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate, R.B^. i h'^^nd 
Edition, Cr. 6“’^. 6s. ^ 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
With 12 Illustrations, in Colour by Fkank 
Southgate, R.B. A. Second ^ iition. Cr. 
8110. tX 

WILD LIFE ON A NORFOLK ESTU- 
ARY. With 40 Illustrjitions by the ^uihor, 
and a Prefatory Note by Her Gr-ace tib 
Duchess of Bedford. Demy 8vo. 
los. 6d. net. 

Peacock (Ifetta). See Little Books on Art. 

Patterson (J. B.). See Sisnplified Frencl^ 
Texts. 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. E'eap. 87', 1. 3.?, 6d. net. 
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Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.). M A 

OXFORD Will. - ion Ilhistranons in 
Colour. C > . 6 > 

A Colonial F.dition L also puldished. 

Pfeel (Sidney), late Fellow of Tnnity College, 
O\foid, and Seorctaiy to the Ko\aI Cotn- 
nnssion on the laoeiisiiig T.aws.- PKACTI- 
c\]. LICF\sl.\(; RLFORAI. S^ccun/ 
I' t Cy S-ti It *■ 

P.:trie(VV./yi.Flindersl,D C L , I.L D., Fio- 

lessot of Flgvptology at Uimorslty (F>llci;e 
A HIsrORV OF KGVin; Fully Ihus. 
t rated 1 n \ix ^’antyue), ( r Rfi? rnch 
Voi I. F’k'Im hie Fariii-st Ki\*,s lo 
WIth Dynmmy. Si ttk Edition. 

VoL It 'J IIE XVII I H AM) XVIII in 
Dynasiics. Fourth Edition. 

Voi . til XlXnt ro XXX III Dynamus 

^'ol . IV. The Egyi-t nu- ini I’lmi-MiFs. 

J P Mam \rFY, Lni I> * 

Voi V. Roman Egypi. J G Mii\p, M A. 
Voi VI. Egypt in 'hm Minin e Ai.i.s 
JS l AM I‘ V EAM'-P'KiI !•, M \. 

RI'jrwION AND CONSCIENCE IX 
ANCIF)NT F',(A P'f'. Ecrtuies delivcied 
at University Colle!.;c, Loudon lllnsi*at<<i 
Cr Zi'o 2r td, 

SYRIA AND EGVPT, FROM THE TELL 
EEAMARNA I'AIJLFVl'S Cr.S.vi. sr. Orf 
E''iVFITAN TALES. Tr.msl Ued fiom the 
Papyri First .Senes, iv'ih lo Xlith Tlyiiast y 
Edited hy W M Flindicr F’ki kif Il'n^. 
traied hyTiasiRAM Fn i n Second hdt- 
tion. Cr, 8 o. -^s (ui, 
i')GYPII.\N TALF’.S Trans'atcJ from the 
Paj))!! Second Series xxiiitii to \i\:h 
Djna'ty Illusli.ite*! hy Ikistkay 1 t,i i'^ 

C r 071111 Pn'O. b f 

EGYPTIAN DI'CORAl'IVK ART. A 
Conise jf Le.tiM(^< ileaveu'd at the U)>:d 
Instil u‘ ion Illuitr.iled CV. Pro. 

Phillips (VV. A .). * See Oxfoid Rlogi iphi ‘s 
PhlilpoUo (Ed<*n). MY DEVON YFAK 
With 38 Ill.iitratioiis by J Li Y I'l i iiv- 
BRiiA.i; Eecoftit and Chcii/ey I dition 
LarveCi.Pro 6? 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALON(,. i 
Illustrated L/ * Cr.AEnii Slip im-feson ' 

PhyVhian (/. Ernest) TRET S IN N V- j 
,T.URE, M\ill, AND ARE Wnh •, j 
if: .sT'ii.vEi)s Crj^vnZno. Cs. [ 

Plarr (Victor fl.) Sec School FJistoiies 
Plato. Se" St ind.ird l.ihraij 
Plautus. n^TE CAPIIVI F: hied, with . 
an Introduction, 'le\iii.il Notes, Y,iM'i a Com- | 
nientary, hy \V. M. Limjs.av, F'cHow oI , 
JcsnsCollece/IiToid. DernvPvo. lor.Cr/ net 
Plowden-Wardlaw (. 1 . TO, P A , Km- s 
CJ'illcL^e, Caniheidge Sec School Flxamnn- 1 
tion S( ri* s. 

Podmore (Frank). MfTDEWN SPIRT- ! 
TUALISM^ Two IWunre^ Demy %i’o. 1 
2T net I 

Pollard (Alice). Sec Little Pool. ^ on Aii 
PoIIard(FJiza F.). .Sec fartlc P')(A'ion Art | 
Pollock (David), M.l N.A See Rooks m ! 
Pusinr'-s. j 


Rotter (M. C.), M.A., F L.S. A )V 

ELEMENTARY TEXT. ROOK OF 
•' AGPICUI/rURATe BCFTANY. , Ulus- 
Iralfd. Second Adttion. C r. ()d. 

Power (J. O'Connor). 1 II*E Mr\KING 

OF AN OR.A'JOR. Cr.Zvo. 6s 
Prance (Q.). See Wy^n (R.). « 

Prescott (O. L.). A LOUT MUSIC, AND 
WinX IT I* MADE OF. C? . Poo 

• 3. • ' * 

Price (Eleanor C.), A PRINtESS OF 
'IHF? OLD \V*ORLI|, With Tllus- 

tr.ilions. Demy P<’o. jsj (d.net. 

Pri^e (L. L.), M.A , F'ellt^/of Oriel College, 
(Json, A HIS LORY OF l*NGLISiJ 
POLITICAL F;C0N0M\ FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD 'JOYNPEE. 
I'tfth Edition C/ Boo. 2r. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MOD F' K N 
JUKOTIAt O B7>o. 6 v. 


Ptotheroe tErncst). THE DOMINION 
OF M-\N. Gfograimiy in its Hmman 
A sri-( 1 Wnh 3' fnll-p ige Iriustiations 



'Q' (A. 1. Quiller Couch). lllE 
^ GOLDEN •POMP. A J'kocession or 


EnC.LISH LVKItS 1 RO-M ^SuRRI- V '1 <• SlIlR 
LKY Second and Lhenpey T dition. L r. Sro * 
7\,6d net f* 

G. R. and E. S. MR. %WOODHOUSE’S 
CO R R ES PO N D F. N C IC t r. Boo. ts 

A Colonial Fliluion is also puhhsj.ed. 
Rackham (R. D,), M A See Wcsi.iiHistei 
Ctjminent.n ics 

Raffg(LauraM.) THE WOMEN ART- 
IS IS OF BOLOGNA. With jo Ulus- 
Ir It Ions />e,my Bz o 71 6d net ' 

Rajfg (Lonsdale) P T> , Oton. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY, With 32 Illubtra- 
lioi)s. Demy Sc’o, Jut. 6d net. 

Raiitz (F.^ J.), M A , P Sc e turcr m 
English at Merchant Veutnro s lV.,hn)cal 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Sciond hdiffon. ('> Bvo. 6d. 
Randolph (B. W.), .D D See 1 ibmiy of 

JlCMjPOll « 

Ranhie (I). W.h M.A. A STU1>ENT’S 
MIS'IDRVOI' SCOTLAND. ('; Pro. 6d 
W'ORD.SWOR’I H AND IIIS CIRCLE. 
Wnli 20 lllusliatnjJ’s. twenty 81 >. ± 2 $. 6d 
net, 

Ra^iidall (Hastings), M‘'A., |'cllo\f .md 
^Tntor of New ('ollege^ ()\foid DOC- 
'TKINK AND DEVELOJ'HEN'I'. Cr. 

B:o , 

Raven (.1. .1.), D.F« , F.S.A. Sec Antiquary’s 
I’.ouks 

, Raven- Hill (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen) , 
Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See l.JM,. « 
Raymond (Walter). See SJnooI Histones. 
■'Rea (Lilian). MAI.)A:4<. DE LA FA- 
YFTrTlC <,Wiih many Illustiali'Mis. 
/)emv B.'O. I'-u. Od. net. 

Real Paddy (A). See 1. PL. s. 

Reason (VV.). M A UNIVF-RSI TV AND 
SOCIM. SF/m.EMKNTS. , Fahtecl by 
f'y, 8?v 2G 0'^. e • 
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Aedpath M.A., D.Litt. See West- Ruble (A. I 3 .)» D.D. ■ See Junior School 

min6‘;er Commentaries _ • •Book-,. • 

Reef (J. D.), C.I.E., AleP. TJIE ^EAL , Russell (Archibald 0 . B.). See Blake 
INDIA. Pi’tttyiva. i<u (ni.nei. • (William). • 

A (Jolonial Edition is also published. Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 

^♦Relch (Emil), Donor Juris. WOMAN ADMIRAL LORD COUTNOWOOD. 

Through TI^E ages. with 24 with Iffustratious by F Branovwn. 

Illustrations. Two Voiunn s. DemyZvo. %!• ourth Edition^ Cr.Zvo. bs. 

sis.tif/. • • • • Ryley (M. Beresford). (JUEKNS Cfcl' 

A Cotonial Edition Is also published. THE RENAISSANCE. With 24 lllu 

Reynolds (Sir Jo(bhua).%Sce l.,ittlc <>allpi>es. tratious. Dtmy^vo. ios. 6 d.ne/ 
Rhoades (J.F.).*dte Simplified French Texts. Sainiy)ury ^arrington), .M.D , F.R.C F. 
Rhodes (W.E.).* See School Histories. PR^NCIFIA THER APEUTICA. 

Rieu(l 1 .). M.A. See Sinmlificd French Tfttts. DemyZvo. TS.6d.nrt. 

Roberts ^Vl. E.). See Channt-r (C. C.). St. Anselm. See f.ibrary of Devotion 
Robertson (A.), D.D, Lord Bishop of St. Aujfustine. See Li hi ary of Devotion 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton ^ St. Bernard. See T.ibrarv of Devotion 


Lectures of rgoi). A Nev) and Cheaper 
hdition. Demy kvo. js 6a net. 
Robertson (C. Grant). Fellow fof 

All Souls' College, (Lvfoid.*^ SELECT 
STATUrKS, CASES, AND CONSII- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-18^2. 
Demy U<o. lof. 6d.jii0 • 

Robertson (C. Grant) .and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), t'.R.S.E., FR.(^. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERiV ATLAS 01 
^ the BRITIS: : EMPIRE. Demy-Quarto. 
45. 6d. net. ^ 

Robertson(.SIrG.S.),K r.S.I. CHITRAL : 
The S’loKY ok a Minor Sie<;k. r/n'rd 
Editioji. Illustrated. Cr ^vo. -n. 6d. net. 
Robinson (A. W.), ,M.A. See Churchman'*; 
Bihle. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MI NISI RY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbi.shop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo. -^f. 6d • 

Roblnson(P. S.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
•Rochefoucauld (Lu). See Little Libuiy. 
Rodwell (Q.k B.A. NlilW TESTAME!^ 
GRb^EI^ A Cour^.e for Begii^icrs. Wu i 
a Preface 1?^ Wal'IKk [.ock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. Sro. ;.r. 6 d. 

Roe (Fred). OfcDOAK FURNITURE. With 
many Iilustration.s b/the .Author, \|idutling 
a frontispiece in colour. /Second Edition 
DemyZvo. \os. 6 d.net. 

Rogers •'^A, 0 . L.), M.A. See Books on 
lTu$iae.ss. • « 

Romney (tfeorge). S<% f.ittlc (lallenes. 
Rosc#e (E. S.).* See Little Guidos. 

Rose (Edvtard). THE ROSE RE ADHtl. 
Illu.strated. Ci¥ Zvo. ar. 6d, Also in 4 
Parts. Pdi^ I. and II, id. each ; Part 

* III. Zd . ; Part icvf.^ • 

Rose (G. H.). Sec Hey (H.)., and Barlng- 

<iould (S). , 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL^ 
^ DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statement dk 
THE Opium Question. Third Edition 
Revised. Cr, Zmf. af. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. 0 .)- 'rtiE PILLOW 
BOOK : -A Garnek of Many Moods. 
Collecteir by. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 

• with an Introductioif, by. FcaJ^ Zvo. ss. 

A 


St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio 

grfiihies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE TJTTLK 
FLOWERS OF 1 HE GLORIOUS 
MES.SRR AND OF HIS FRlAk^ 
Done into Etigliib, with Notes by Wii.i 1 
Hkvwdod. With 40 Illiistiations frcuii 
ItuJian Painters DcmyZvo net. 

See also Whcldoti (F, W.), Library of 
Devotion and Staadiard Library. 

St. Francis de Sales. See Libr.ary of 
Devotion. 

‘Sakr (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition, heap. Zi'O 2 s, 6d. net, 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sathas (C.). Sec Bv /.intine Text''. 

Schmitt (John). See By/antim Texts. 
Schofield (A. T.),M D ,Hon Phyi. FiPidui 
hamlk^Jiul. FUNC’JTONAL NERVE 
DISftAsE.S. DemyZro. -js. 6 d, net 
Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SILENCER 
CHURCHILL. With PortiaiG and Hlus- 
ir.alions. Ct Si-o, n 6 d 
Scudamore (Cyril) SrM Little Guides. 
Selincourt (E. de.) S'-e Ke, ns (John) 

Sells (V. P.), M.A THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY I.IEl Illustrated. (.t.Zvo. 
2v. 6 d. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY S:\inTr.S 
ANIM2VLS, lllu' tmlbd by G W. OwD. 
Tenth Edition. Ftap. Zro. 2s 6 d. < 

Schooi Edition^ r.f. 6 d 

TOMMY .SMITH’S OTHER ANUyU^S. 

Illuslr.atod by At CU^ta G M'.s H^- 1 
Edition. Fcap Scv. .‘.r ba. 

School Edition,, ij 6 d, 

Senter (George), B.Sc. (Aond.), Ph.lb 
See Text^oks of Science. 

Shakespedre (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, i!C?3 ; 1^32; ^664: 
1685. Each 4s. net, or a complete set, 

I as, net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 ft nearly ready. • 

THE POEMS OF VTLLIAM SHAKE- , 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by George Wvndmam. Demy Zvo. Fuck-^ 
ram, gilt top, los. 6d. 

Sec also Arden Shakevpeare, Standard 
Library and Ltiile (Juaiio Shakeifieare. 

3 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


Sharp (A.>. VICTaHI.\N 1>U1' I f> (. 

87'u. --.v, * 

l^'iurp (Cecil). See haling- Gould (S ). 
Sharp (Elizabeth), Little Look-, on Ait 
shediock (.1. s.) rin: PiANoiORib: 

SONATA. G> Lv. ■<;. RT 
Shelley (Percy B.). Sec Sianiihid Likiaiy 
Shepparde tll> F.), See iGufi; 

^(ioulcl (S ). 

SherAvell (Arthur), y.A LIT K IN WLST 
LONDON. J h:>ii G». Sz'o. 

2 .' 6tf. f t 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN KN(»'LISH 
CJITTKCIJ llIS'l'OKV FOU CIIILD- 
1\KN With a Pie/ace by the Bishop ol 
Gi))ralt.Ti. With IMap, an<l IJIusliations. 
L'otl O' 2;‘a. ?<: Od net 

Sichel (Walter). See O^foKl Itiographics 
Sidffwlck (Mrs. Alfred). H(mK ' 11 L 
IN G1RMANV. With i6 Illiistratun.v 
Jtemv 37 'u. lo' f'd. net 

A t olonuil Kditioii is al o piiblishcil. 

Sime c.lohn). Sll 1 Attic ^ tjn Vit 
Simon.son (G. A.). F RANG I*. SCO 

tJlLVRDL With 4j 
.l/i> ,M. nrt 

Sketchiey CR. E, B.). Sec Little Buoks on 
Alt. 

SkiptOfi (H. i\ K.). See (ntilc Books on 
.‘\it 

Sladcn (l)ou)?las). sICTLV: Tlic New 
Wuitei Rcsl'ji. ^S'uho\ei lllustKition.. 
Secinid hd'ticn. Cr. "et. 

Small (Evan), IM A '1 111- FARTll An 
IntiorluLlion to Lh^siojiaplu lllu^ti.U<Al 
Cr. '.7v .o Cuf 

Smallwood (M. (1.). c Lmle f.uuk. on 
Art 

SmedleyfF. R.). . S(v. I IM, | 

Smith (Adam). 1 (IL WFM.TK oF I 
NA'ITOXS. KJlitcd Lniodiit 

.and iiniii<'i'ous Notis li> h. Ca 

A Tir,t I'olume". J)enie:>:o .?\\. nef j 
Smith (11. Clifford;. SfC LuimUlSSCU!' S 
Liljiar\, j 

Smith (Horace and James). Sic Liiile 
J.ibraiy ' 

Smith (H. Bompas), \I \ A N F. \V j 
JUNIOR ARITUML'l'K., Crown 

.^Without An ,wi rs, 2,. Wiili 7\nswci s, -r f,if 

Mudle). 7 iioi;(;iF’rs for 
line D.Wk Edited );y. ica/>. ivo ( 
to 67 net. I 

Smith (Now/dl C.). Sec Woniswoith (W). * 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR . 
A RAIN\ I>\\ . Or, Rc ollr ctioiis of tin 
Event, of 1766-Thu F.dUrd In 

j VU.ttKEtj Whuii n. Jllustiatecl. //W<' j 
Demv Si'O. 1 !S. bd. net. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK of KXMOOK. 

Illu.trat^d. (A'. 877> fu-, 

^owden(C, F..). A H ANDY DHHuST OF 
T'.RI I ISII IllSl'OKV. fhmy^.ro, 4J. 67. 
Sophocles* See CaLsical I'^'indations, 

Sornet (L. A.), and Acatos (M. J.) Sec 
Junior School Books. 

South (Et WiItoil)i M.A. See Junior .School 
Bookb 


tJouthey (R.). FNtUJSH SEAMCl^r' 
♦ Fdytdby Damp IJ.'tNNAV 

^ ol. I (IIo*.nd, ClifToid, Rawkins, 
IV.ikc, Cavcncli'di). Second tlCditlon. Cr. 
!' . '0 Os. 

Vol 11 (Richard Hawkins, Ou'itvillc, 

lOssex, .md Kahnuli).* C/. Bt>o, 6s. * 

See .dso .St.aud.Tiil Inbr.ny. 

*Spence*C. tl.V M,*v. ,S^v.e School. Examina- 

lion Stiles, « 

Spicer^(A. Byke7. -M A. THE TAPER 
'IR.\I>E. A Des( n|'l*rs*e .ind Kisturtcal 
biiivcy. With Di.np.inn and Phm*^ Demy 
>\'0 I ■. h7 net 

Spooner (W. A,), M..\. See ^.caders of 

RlIi^IoiI. 

(W. Horton). M A, See Junior 

S.-liool Hu As 

Staley (Edirciimbe). 1111'. (GUILDS OF 
I' LOR !•' J; C)' I HiiMiatcd .Second J.ditwn. 
/upvr/Srv. i6\. net. 

Sta^brid^rc (J. W,}, U.D Sd Libraiy of 
Dciotion 

•Stancliffe.’ DtTS AN 1 > IXJNT’S. 

\econd L d'hon. /(a/i Jru. is 
^SlcatUI). VV ). See Galkdier'vD.). 
Studniun(A. M. M.), ^1 
l.\’1 1 lA I, \ I IN \ . ]< *’,cv HI Llcineiv 

iidinc 't'dtrh Edita Fcap. 

FIR^'I' T.ATIN LESSON'S. Eleventh Edi- 

first L.M’JN UKADKB, Wi'ih Notes 
I'lcd to the Slii'irii I I'atm Priniei and 
\b'c.il ly. Seventh kdttion, rZmo. 

I, o7 

LA^V SLLECTIOaUS FROM CLESAR. 
Th^ Ikhetuin W.u. third Edition. 

n. 

EASY SELLCrH)Nsn''ROM TTVY. The 
Ki'iU" of Ro .S'Lond E,'liticn. iZmo. 

. . 67 ' 

FASY 1 v riN I’\ssAG1lS kuR UNSEEN 
'I'R \NS|, \ i lt)N. [.vcljth Ed. Eiap. 
fl 'O. tut' * 

EXJ'JM’LY L\'llS'\. , First Exercises 

iv Latin A' cideiice. With Vocabulary, 

I out th k.dit/on, ( ). ^j7'n. if, 

KAsY LATIN EXI'.RCISKS e,N THE 
.sYjNTAX of I'flK ‘.UIOR'I ER AN I; 
REVllED I.A^'i.N I'KlklER. With 
yocabiiI.il y 7'.-/'e Ijlh a/I'd i_ henpi r R Uiion. 
('t. Svo IS. bd. Ot/yinal t.dUion, 2J. 67/. 
Kkv, ntf *“ 

I HE J^ATIN' COMPOUND iENTENCK; 
Rules .ind Etiercives/ Second Edition. 
Ct. Sue. X.V. 67. Witli Voc.ibniary. ?.r. 
NOr.ANJXA (^GAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin E.xerciscs on Coirimon Rules and^ 
Idjoiris. Eifik Kditiofi. Ecap. Zvo. is bd! 
With Vocabulary. 2.Tjt7Cey, zt. net. 
j LATIN VO/:ab(iLAR'iF.S FOR REPE- 
TllTON : Arran><eil according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcafi. rr 67. 

I A VOCABULARY OF LATlis.^ IDIOMS’. 
Eourth Edition, is. 

STKfkS TO (JREE^. Thiru Edition, /r- 
1 used. (Brno. is. * 
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’A.SHORTEE creek primer. Senml 

htfitunt. ir. 87>0. js. td. - • 

EASY(;REf:K PASSACtfCS FOR UNbEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth, Edition, ,r- 
7 'i!,ed7 Fcaf>, 87>fl. is, bd. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE* 
PltTlTTON. An^nt'ed accoidiiiH; to Sub- 
jects. Foul tk Edition, Fcap.'t^X'o. tt td, 

GREEK . TEST.^M KJ^T VjiELCt*TIUNJ^ 

For tht!»use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes., ffhd Vc«fahiilary. ^E'ourtk 
F.dttion. Fcaf.^x'O. ss. 6d, 

STEFS 'I'O FRliNCH. Ei^-hth Edition, 
iZmo. 8d. • 

FI RST FRENCH LESSONS. Eighth Edi. 
tlOH, Cr. 87’0. Jt. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLA'J'JON. ,Sixth Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 87 o, 1 i. bd, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISI-Tj ON Eljc- 
MENTARV SYNTAX. With Vocahu- 
l.iry. J^urih Edition. Cr 8vo. os. 6d. 
Kky. ^y. »td. 

FRICNCTI VOCAHULAfiHFS hOR KRv 
PETITION : Airangcd accoidinj^ to Siil/- 
ects. '1 hiMeenth J'.dition, Jil^np.?,t<o. u. 
See al^o .School EvaimiidUon Sciics. 

Steel (R. Elliot-), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
^ WOkIvD OF SCIh'NCK. With T.17 
Illii-.ti.atioiv. Second hd II ion, O Stv'. is.bd 
See also School Examination Soi ies. 
Stephenson (C.)| of the Technical College. 
Bradford, .ind Suddards (H.) of the 
Yoflishiie Coll.;'4»^ Leeds. A 1 EXT I500K 
DEALING WITH ORNAMKNrAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FAliRIC.S. With 
' 66 fiilVpaj^e Plates and numerous Diagrams 

• in the Text. Third Lditioif. Dewy lii'a. 
IS. 6d. 

■ Steplienaon (J.), *U..\. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS^ OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FArLFL*tn 37 a is <.d. 

Sterne tLaiiR^ncc). Sec Liltle Lihiaiy. 
Steuart (Katherine). ItY ALLAN 
WAT’KR. St iond h dition ('i.F,,'o. 6i. 
RICHARD KKNNOWAY AN I# lllS 
FRIENDS. A Seiiucl to ‘By i^ilan 
Watfr.' Dewy Svo. 7s.bd.net. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LKTTER.S OF 
ROHtkT LOVIS il'EVENSON TO 
HIS F.’fMILY A«*D FRIEKT)S. 
Sele^ed and Tt^lited hy Sionhy Coivin. 
'Third Elation. zt>ols. Cr.^i'o. 12s. 9 

l.iiiKAKY E dit inN. ♦i’/ii/i. Dctity8vo. o’^i.ne,. 

A Coloni.ii^ledilion E also jiublishetL 
VAILjMA LElT'liRS. With an*Et.hei' 
Puii-rait by Wiluaat Si ram.. SiaHi 
'Edition. Cr. S7'o. Fuchram. bs. 

• A Colonial Edition is also published. 

«! 1 IE LIFE OFsli. L. STEVENSON. Sec 
Balfour (G.X •- 

Stevenson (M. I.T FRO SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS, ffeiug Leticis 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8, m'.lvo. bs.net, 

• . A Colonial Edition i.s also published, 
LETTERS F# 10 M SAMOA, 1891-05. Edited 
. ^ind arranged by M.*C. Bai K)y< With 


many Illustrations 9^,(-cond Edith Cr. 
^7‘o. 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published g 

I^Stoddart (Anna M.). Spc Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (IL a,), B.A. HOURS WHT 11 
RABELAIS Fiom the translation of Sir 
Urquhart jnd F A. Mon#:Lix. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure, Cr S7)0. 31 6W. 
net. 

Stone (S. JJ. POEMS AND TIYMN.S. 
Wiiii a ^emoir by F. G. EiiMnoN, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
cliestcr. D E V K L O F M E N T A N I ) 
DIVINE PURPOSE CV. 8?'^. 57. net. 

^ Story (Alfred T.). A M ERIC A N 
SHRINES IN ENGLVND. Withmany 
lllfstraiion.s, including two in Colour by 
A. R. QuinT''>n Croxvv 87'0. ts. 

Sec aEo T/ittle Guides. 

Straker(F.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
I’ilile. 

StreJtfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUMCTANS. With !’4 Ulu'-tra- 
tions. Sciond Edition. Dewy8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Stroud (Henry), D.Sc., ELEMEN- 

TARY FRACTTC.M. PHYSIC'S With 
1 15 Diagrams. .Second Edit., rcs'iscd. ^s.6d. 

Sturch (F.), St.iff Instructor to the Jsiirrey 
Coi ty Omned. MANUAL T RAIN I NG 
DRAW! Nt; (WO O l> WO R K). M'iih 
.Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho- 
ciapluc, Is.jinetric' and C^bluiue Fmjcciion. 
With^o PUtfS and i.fci Eigiires. E'oolsiap. 
«;j. net 

Suddards (P.). See Steuheiison (C ). 

Surtees (R. S.). S« c I.P.L. 

Sutherland (William). •'OLD AGE PEN- 
SION.S IN T HEORV A ND J»K ACTICE, 
wii If s(»Mir Fokku'xN Examtles. c>. S/'x). 

3V bd net. 

Symes (J. E.), M..\- THE FRENCH 
RFi VOLUTION. .Second h.di turn. Cr.8vo. 

21 n.f. * 

Sympson (E. Mansel), M A., M.D. .See 

.Ancient Ciiics, 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With .!o lllustr.atjons. 
lA. 6d. net. 

Tacitus. AGRICOTxA. I'.ditcd by R. F. 
Davis, M. A. J'tap.?n.o. 2^ 

GERM.XNl^ By the same Eclitoi. FtoE. 
8z’o. ■ 

See .d'-ci Classical T'ranslatioiis. 

TaIIack(W.). llOWARUf ETT ERS.-^ND^ 

f Ml MORIJCS. Demy 8z'c> 10?. 6d. net. 

Tatham (Frederick). Sec Blake (William). 

Tauler(J.). ^ec Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E,). THE ELEMENTS Of 
51ETAPIIYS1CS. !)t mvSt'o, \os.6d.nef. 

Taylor (F.Q.), M. i\. See Commercial Scries 

Taylor (I. A .). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. With 26 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. je. 6d. net. 
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Taylor (T. M.), I\r..V , Fellow of Gonvyie THF. NAPLES RIVIERA. .With 25 Illfls’.' 

ami Cains. College, Camljiidge, A COW^- 1^ trair'Mis in Colour hr' M aukicjj GREifFKN- 
HSJ ITIttioNAI. and political HAGhJv. a. 8r^. ' 

HISTORY Oh' RO.ME. To the Reign ol' 

Domitian. CV. 8 ?'^), js. 61/. 


HAGhJv. Cr, 8v^. 6s. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A.» READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introclucti<|fi by the Rev# Dr. 
Moork. In Two Volumes. Second Edition. 
Cr. 87;'?. \^s. 


OF /^JJANTE. #With ufA Introduction by 
the l.'U 2 Dean Church.* eJn Two Volumes. 
TJiini Edit ion. Cr. Snp. j^s. *iet. 


Teasdale-Buckell ^O. T.). ME COM- 
PLEl’K SHOD With 53 nlustiatioDs. 

^ Third E It Inn. peinv*87>o. 12s. od. tlLl , ^ 07,,,. \f,s. nsi.g 

A Colonial I'ahlion ib also published. • ■Rii''At iimpq" i*iM 'T'TJT? PTTl?P‘AT'r%'PTi"i 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). EARLY PURGATORIO 

POEMS Edited, with Notes and an : k.. 

Inttodiiolion, by J. CnuRrwN CtfLLlNS, I 

j\I A. Cr 8710. 6i. - 

I N MEIilOR I AM, MAUD, AND THE i Vl&ent 'J. E.). THROUGH E A S T 
PRINCESS Etlited by J. Ciiur'io.n ' ANtJCIA IN A MOTOR CAR. With 

‘ - ■ 16 IlUistrations in Colour by Frank South- 

gate, R.R.A., and a Map. O'. 8vo. 6s. 
Voege^m (A.), M.A. Sec Junior Examina- 
tion leiiey 

vf’addelKG >1. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AN D ITS M YSTER I ES. W^th a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903 -1904. With 155 
^Illustrations a| \ Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Medium Brto. ys, 6d. net. 


Com NS, M.A. Cr 8vo ts.' 

ScL also Little Library. 

Terry (C. S,). .Sue Oxlord Biographies, 

Thackeray (W. M.). Sec Little Libr:(.y. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. IN.SKCT LIFE. 
Illustrated. SecOHil Edition Revised. Cr. 
87 '0. 6d. 

Thibatideau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSUFwVTK. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Foktl.sqi'e, LL D. '‘With 
17 lllustralions. Demy Hvo. 'los, bd. net 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Thompson (A. F.). See Textbooks of 
Technolugj. 

Titeston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR I)y\ 1 L\ NEEJjS. J'ou> teenth Eldi' 
lion. MeJinmpmo 2s.6d.net. Also an 
edition i.n superior binding, 6i'. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H S. See Little 
Pi joks on Art and Little GukU**,. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINPkSK 
NOTE-l)PU.)K With 16 IlUi'-trations ,ind 
2 Maps. Third Rd. l)ewy8vo. tos.Cd.ncf. 

A Colonial Edition is al.-jo published. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt IN THE 
FOOTPRINTS^ OF DANTE. A Trea- 


Wade (0. i> D. OLD 1>:ST AM EN T 


HISTORY. 
Cr. Stto. 6s. 


With Maps. Eryth Edition. 


Wade(Q. W.), D.D., and Wade (J. H,), 

M.A, See Liitll* Guides . 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MU.SIC DRAMAS: Ipterpreta- 
tions. embodying Wagner's own ex^jlana- 
tion«. By A1.ICE LbiGifTON Ci.bathkk 
and Basil Crump, hi Three Volumes. 
Reap 8 t'0. ?r. 6d. each. 

VoL. I “j^Thk Ring ok the Nmielung. 
Third Edition 

Voi.. n.-“ pAKsiKAL, Lohengrin, and 
Thk Holy CaXiL. 


_ Voi,. m.— T ristan AND JsoiDE. 

.siiry of V’erse and Prose from the works, of Walkley^.^A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Dante. Smalt Cr. 8z>o. 4jr, 6d, net. ^z-o, *•*■ 

See also Oxfoid Biographies and l>ante, , Wtn(J, C.). .^^ee Antiqu.iry’'* Rook.s. 
Trench (Herbert). DEI RDRE WEDDED i Wallace-Hadrill (F.), hedOnd Master at 
AND or HER POEMS. Secomi and \ Henfj Bay Collcgl. REVISION NOTES 
Revised Edit lofl Lar^e Post Zvo. 6s. ON ENGLISH HLSTORY. Cr. 8w. ij. 

Nl'.W POEMS. Second Edition. Latge Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
PostZvo, 6s. and Classics of Art. 0 

Walton (F. W.). ‘Sec Seiiool Histories. 
™DEK THE I Walton (Izaak) tdid Cotton^ (Charles). 

See I.P.L. e d . 

alton( Izaak), See Little LiUtary. 
Waterhouse (Eliznbetfi). .WITH 


STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 
Troutbeck (^L E.). See Little Guides. 


Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. * .See Junior 

Scliool Books, b 

Tyrrell-Gill (Frances). See Little Rooks 
i^Arl. * 


THE 

SlM^’LE-HEARTIsD : PauIc Homilies to 
Women in Country Pla« .-.s. Second Ediii&H. 
Small Pott Zvo. is. net. 

.See also Little' Library 


ir /vri. .Sjee also Ditile Library. 

Vardon (Harry). 'DH E COMPLKT K^, Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. K,). 
(iOLFER. With 63 Illustrations. Weatherheod (T. C.), M.A. KXAMINA-' 

" TION PAPERS IN fj^RACE. Cn8M7. 

See also Junior Examination Series. 


. E.dition. Demy Zvo. ku. 6 ^ net. 

A Colonijil Edition is also published. 
Vaughan (Henry). See L-.tife Librai y. 
Vaughan (Herbert M. ), B. P . (Oxon. ). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART. CARDINAL, 
DU KE OF YORK, with 20 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. los. 6d, net. 


See also Junior Examination Series. 
Webber (F. C*). See 'Textbooks of Techno- 

Wei? (Archibald), M.A. INTRO- 

DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OK 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr.^Zvo. 6s. 
Wells (SMney H.) See Textbooks of St iencu. 
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Wells Fellow and Tutor ofWadbam | 

CoHeyc. OXFORQ AND OX^'ORDi! 

LJFb> Third Edittot^ Cr.Bva. y. 6d. ' 
A S HOI^ HISTORY OF ROM E. Eighth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Sw 3s, 61/. 
also Little Guides. 

Wesley (John). Library of Devotion. 
WheIdon(F. W.). A IJTTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. •fhVife.stJJy of St* 

’ Francis •ttold for children With is Illus- 
trations, 7 of Which ait by A. H.’Bi'Ck- 
LAND. Latge CT. Bz'O. 6s. 

Whibley (C.). S* Henley (W. E.). ^ 

WhlbleyfL.), M.A., Fellow of Pcmbl^ke 
College, Xambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. 8po. 6s. 
Whitaker (Q. H.), M.A, See Churchman’s 
Bible. . 

White (Qilbert). Sec Standar^Library. • 
Whitfield iE. E.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. ■ 

Whitehead fA. W.). (5 A S P A R D DJE 

C O L I G N Y, Ad'^ ifAL OK F kanc£. 
With Illustrations and Plans. Demy Bvo. 
taj. 6^/. net^ 

Whitelk^y .(R. Lloyd), F.I.C, Principal of 
^ the Muiiictpal sftence School, West Brom- 
wich. AN elementary TEXT- 
BOOK OR I NO? GANrCCHEMiSTRY. 
CV. 8 t'' 7 . 'iS. 6d. 

Whltley*(Ml 58 ). .See Dilke (Lady). 

Whlfjfng (Miss L,), late Staff Teacher ol 
• the National Tnaining School of Cookery. 
THE COMPLETE COOK. With 42 
Illustrations, Demy %vo. js. 6d. fiet. 

' A Oolonial edition is also published. 

• Whitten (W.). See Smith (j(^n Thomas). 
Whyte(A. O.), B.Sr. .See Books on Business. 
Wilberforco (Wilh^ld), See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde , (Olscar). DE PRCfrUNDIS. 

Ela'Cnth ^iition. Cr. Bvo. s? net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

jTIE works. 

A Uni/orpf Kditwn. DemyB^. 

\ 'is. 6it. net each volume. « 


Willlamg (A.). PE'bROL PETE? • or 
^leity Stones and Tunny Piciines, Ulus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Denw 

$ \to. 3^. 6d. net. 

Williamson (M. O.),, M.A. .Sec Ancient 
Cities. 

WilllamsoK (W.), B.A. See Junior Kx- 
ilmination Serie*^ Junior School /looks, and 
Beginner’s Books, • 

Wflmot-Buxton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUR(??E.- Outlines of European History 
for Ihe M||lalc Forms of .Schools. With 12 
M.auB. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.87’0. 3s. 6d. 

A BOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. With 

• 16 Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 35 . 6 d. 

A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

FR§M THK COMINO OF THE AnGLKS TO 

THE Year 1870. With 20 Maps. Cr. 8w. 
3 ^. 6d. 

See also Beginner's Books. 

WIIson( Bishop.). See I.ibrary of Devotion. 

Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 

Wilsbn (H. A,). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Foii 3 ?v. ss, 6d. 

WInbolt (S,. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IK 
LATIN ACCIDENCE, Cr. Zvo. is. td. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. CV, Bvo, 3J. 6d, Khv, 
155. net. 

WlndlefB. C. A.). D.Sc.,h\R..S.. F.S.A. .See 
Annquary’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

WInterbotham (Cano^, M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Chuicbmans Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.»M., V.C, G.C.B., 
G.CiM.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN 10 
FIELD-MAKSHAL. With Illustrations, 
and 29 Maps. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy Bvo. fs. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is .tIso published. 

Wo^ (J. A. E.). Jfec 'Textbooks of 


THE DUCHESS OF PADUA: A Play. . ' Technology. 

POEMS.' Wood (J. Hlckoi^'). DAN LENO. lllus- 

INTKNoTIQNSaiittTHESOULOF MAN. trated. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
SAL O MKr A FLi^ENTINE TRA- A Colonial Edition is also pubLui^e-tr.-^ 

G li¥) Y, am* VERA; or, T H K Wood ( W. Btrkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 

NIHILL^J'S. ^ Woicester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 

l.ADV WINDERMERE'S FAN; A Play (Major J. E.). R.E., D.A^O.-M.G. A 

.dKHit a Good Woman. • • HISTORY OF THE Civfl. WAR IN 

A* WOMAN OFtNO IMPORTANCE: THE UElITED STATES. With 


A. Play. 

AN* IDEAL HUvSBAND: A Play. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
N EST : A frivial Comedy for Serious 
People. 

A HOUSE OF PCmEGRANATES, THE 
HAPPY PRINCE, and OTHER TALES. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER ^ROSE PIECES. 

DE PROFUNDIS. 

Wllkina (W H.), RA, THE ALIEN 
■ .INVASION. Cr.Wo. 2s.6d.9 


Introduction by If. Skensku WilkiNsSOn. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. ^Seiond Edi4ion. ^ 
^ Demy B7fo. izs. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher), M.A. See 

Antiqu.'iry’‘^ooks. 

Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS Of. 
With an Introdurtio ana Notes by 
Nowf.ll C. Smith, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, In Three X^olumes. 
Demv 15A. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction bySroPFORD 
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A pEnoKE. Wii*n AO Illustiations by I'., tvyndliam (Oeorjje). Shakespekre 

H. New, including a Fron isjiiere ^ in r (Wi^Jiam). , 

. PbotOErnx O . 79.^1,/ nil. VVyon (R. ) nnd PAincc (fl.). 'JUTLAND 

' See also i.irtlo l.ibiary. ’ OK THK HLACk jMOUNrl AI}J. With 

Wordsworth (W.) .and Colcrid|;e (S. T.). 51 Ilkisttations. Cr. ?> 7 ’o. 2.9 fnl net. 

•^ee kittle Libratv. , Vcats(W. B.). A HOOK OK IRISH 

Wright (Arthur), T) D., Fellow of Queen’s VERSK }\n'ised (niti En/atiied Edition. 
College- C.ainbiidiie ,See Cliurcl)ii..f .’s Cr.Z 7 >o. fui. 

. labr.uy. Voung <riIsoi|'. 'a'IIR COMPkl'.TK 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. MOTORIST With ijS Wlustraiions. 

Wright (J. C.). 'I O-D A Y. ^ 'riunmliis on N fid- Edition vrntlit^ivith inanyaddt- 

fate for t very d.iy I^cniy ^b}nf id net.- iioni. Demy R.'t?. ^h. td.net. 

Wright (Sophie). (lEKMAN VOrAlllJ- yV t'olonial I'ldition is* Iso published. 

LARIES FOR REPEITTION. 8rv ■ TlTK JOY 01 ' THE ROAD; An Appiecia- 
T9 6 d. Hun of the Motoi Car, With a Frontis- 

Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloac; (^F. R.) piec«- in Photogravure. Small Demy Sva. 

Wylde(A. B.). MODERN^APVSSINTA.f « 0 . 

Wiili .1 Map .ind a J’oitiail Demy hz'o. Voting (T. M.). THE y\. M E R I C A N 
net i f OTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 

Wyllie (Al. A.). NORWAY AND T'b'' • W<.rkan.jjijVorkcts. /> C.vy;. 6y/. ; 

FjORI,)S. With 16 lllusiratioiis. inCoIoni /a/er I’onrds, n. 6 d. 
by W. L A\\iMr, RA, and 17 otbu Zimmern (Antonia). WHyVt T^O WE 
JllustralloP'.. ryo.tmZz'n. fn'. COXCJ'.RNlNt; ICLECTRI- 

y\ Colonial Edition is also publisbcd ^'CITV? y'i\ ir td net. 

Ancien£ Cities ^ 

Genrral Editor, B C. A. WTNDLE, D .S^' , F.K S. 

C>‘. SrM. 49 . 6 d. nel. 

Cmpstff. Piv r; C. A. Windlc, D Sc J-.R S. Lin< 01 n*. By E, Manse) Symps*n, M.A„ 
IIIii’-tTal'd i)y Is H, N w. M D fllustrated by JO. H New. j 

Sin f\\s(u/kn . Cy T yYuden, AF yA.. E.S .A. Dkimoi. By Allred H.ar^ty, M 11 Ulus- 

Illu'tr.iLed by Kalh.arinc M. Robe Its tinted by F. If New. 

CANTFhBUHV. B.vJ.C Co\ , LI , F^^^. F A. Di’ia r. By S. A O. Fit/paliick. Illustrated 
llhi'iliatcd by B t' Botdtei by W. C. tureen *' 

EniMiL’Kon. I 5 y M f>. WiHiatnson, M.A. 
lllubiiatcd by ili|[-<bert Railton. 


The Antiquary’s Bcrjks 

General Editor, J. CHARLES ('OX. LL.D., F.S.A. 


Dcniy %vo. 

Enm isn MonaCic Fife. By ibc Riiibr 
liev. y\Mjol r;as<]iieL, O S.B. Illustratccl 
'I lin'd Edition. j 

Rfmains of 1 UK Pkkiiis j runC y\r;E in ■ 
By B. C A. Wmdlc, D.Sc , ! 
r.R S. With numcious rilustrations and 
Plan. 

Or I) Sun/vri: BnrM<s o»- the Eogi isir 
('fi'JHcn By C hi isioj>li« I ^Yordsvkorih, 
M /\., and Heniy falilcliali s. With 
Coloiind .vnd «'ln*r llliisiraiions. 

" CrLT/c Art in Pagan an’jj Cuui->nA>n. 
I'lMizs. By J Romilly Allen, F.S.yV. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. j 

.fxCHVEOtOGV AND FaI.SK ANTtQUITIKS. 

r.y R, AFufiro, LL.D- lllustiated. 

Shrink‘> OF British Saints. ByJ.C. Wall, i 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. j 

The Rovai. Korfsts of England. By J. j 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated ' 


71 , (id^net. ( 

Tiu Manor and MANnKiAi, Records. 
, By Nathaniel J, Hone. Ilhistraled. 

Er.’Gi isff StAL‘. By f. Haivf/ Bloom 
Illustrated. * ' 

1 iiK Bkiis or FT'Dani). By Canon J. J. 

K.iven, ILJ) , F.S A. JVith Illustyutioiv. 
* Sc(Ond Edition. ^ 

Pamsii LirK in Mi- r-vi 7 <-'ai Jsngland r<v 
the ^<ight tl^ev. Abbott '^bisipiet, (’t.S.B 
Wilh many IlU.sliatioFs. tieiond Edition. 
The i)fjMKsDAY ImjUFst. By Adolnlins 
Ballard, B.A ,I,L,B. With 27 
The Brasses of ENc.t.AND. By HeibVrt 
W. M.acklin, M.A. With nViny I llusli.it ions. 
Second Edition. 

Knoiish Chiirch FuKNifuRK. ByJ.C ('o\, 
LL.D. I.S.A., and A. Harvey, M.B. 
Second Edition. y 

Folk-Lore as an Historical St.KNCK. By 
fi. L. Gnrnmis With many Illustrations. 
^English Costu.me. George Clinch ,’F.0.S. 
Wilh m^ny Illuatrations. 
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The Arden^ Sl^jbkespeare 

T>einy Svu. 2t. ^d^ncl eaih volume. 


An edition of Shakespeare in ^angle Pla\'^. Kdiied with a full Tntrodut-tion, Textual 
N#tes, and a Commentary at the foc^ of the page. 

Hamlet. # ' A^-asurk i ok AI/^A'^eKE,. Kditci? bv K (J 

Kumfo a’nl Juliet. Kdifcd bv Kdward i Hait 


Dowdni; • ^ 

King Li-ak. Ed«#d by W. J Craiv; 
jui lus CaL'^ak Edited by M. M.iLindlan 
Thk Tfmfest. Erlited fjy Moieton Liin# 
Othello.* Edited by H. C. H.ui 
i'lTes Andronicu‘. Edited by IJ. H ILiil 
dun. 

Cymufline. Fidiud by Fdwaid Dowden. 
HK Merry Wives df Winiiwik KdiU-d t,' 
H.C Hart. - 

AMiusummek Niiait's HriiAai.* Edited h 
H. Cuniiid'‘*'on. 

KingHkskyV Edited bv H A b vans 
Air '3 We(I I'liAl EM;'#^^MI J'dlted4] 
W. 0 . MnnstcLke * 

The Tamin(.« oi' iue Shki v' Itidiud l>i 
R Ibaid ^ 

Timon di' Ai'HKNi* Edited by K. Deuduon 


Tvvi 1 I T If N ii.HT. Edited by Moietun faice 
I'liiF Mlklii^ni Of' Ventli. Edited b^ 
r Jyiojc fouler, 

Truh us anh Cresmoa, I'lditefl by K 
I Diigbton. 

- , 'J'llh 'I'vvo (il'NTLrMEV ()!' \'l RUNA Ivdlltd 
^ by R. Waivvak I’.und. 

1 A\i<)vv AMJ Clkoi^atka. ]''dited byR. H. 
r I C'a^. 

,To\e' r.APot L(| Edited by II. C. 
j Hart 

Pr Rict F.'^. Edited by K. Heightoii. 

Kim. RichmvI) hi Edited by A. H 
' . 'r)iuiii|ison. 

, rith l.'iE A\i' D fa I H 1 ) 1 - King John. EJiivd 
i by Ivui H ^ . 

• Tiih Co'ii-OYui' J'.RRORs, I'.dited liy Henry 
■ Cuinnj'liain. 


Tlie Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


1?ASY Frfn'CH Rhv.mk*' l»y Honn Rluuet. 
Second Edition, JllusliaU'il. n. 

Si^jKii's f ROM En'.lish Histoky. P»y 
* El. M Wblmut-Diixiim. Thnd KtfUion 
Cr. "^vo. li. 

:>i OKIES n< 0 M Roman Hiniouv Py E M 
Wjhnol-l;^ix?un ( i t’rv. \i 
A EiRsrllisutl’Y oi Gm’.I'.ll, RyE. E Fiiili 
(V. u. Of 


FasyExekci^l, IV Ari iTiMFT iv:. Arr.Tncfed 
by W. ^5, PivMid. Ihitd hdiiioH. Fcap, 
Without Answers, lA. Wub Answers. 

IJ id. 

Itltsv Jriv.IAlh'iv AM) S *-1 1 MM' Dy W. 
Wil’i.ini'-t)!), II A. S’.xth^hd, i'caf.i.'o is. 

An E\sV Pouky Hook. belcciul rui-l 
aii.iiienl 1 )> W, Wilb.tniaun, H. A. Scxond 
P'diiioft, ('/. SrF. JJ-. 


E J on Business 

t 

Cr. Svo. 2 i. 6 d. net. 


PORTLS ANLI f)OCKS. Hy*>fUMlas OwCU. 

R.\iu\\'#yn. Hy K. MLl)ciiuott. 

I’liE Stock: Hy Clin-. Hn^niffl 

.Second fCditufn. ^ 

Thk Husinfss f)i- In.suranl^. H)^A. J 

^ViUon. • 

Tur. Ei Ecn KiCAL Inoustry : LioiiTiNf , 
Tkai IION, AND Power. Hy A (E W'byie, 

- I’l.Sr. . 

Thk SiiHMiuiLni^G Inouspry: Its Histuiy, 
PracHue, Scienct*|p4id Fin.uice. Hy D.'viil 
Pollock, M I.N.A. M 

The Money Market, By F. Stiaker. 

'I’liF Busine;^ SioK OF Agriculiuke. Hy 
A. G. L. ^geis, M.A. 

Law in Hu.siness. Hy 11, A. Wilson, 

The BkewiHv. Indus (^rv. Hy .Itilian L. 

• .Taker, F. EC, E C.S. Illnaiait*«. ^ 


I Till; Aui v>Mni,ii i; Jvol’stry. i r.'*‘ ue 

Holdeii-Siunv 

Minim, and Minim. In\ i s r«ir - n r*;, Hy 
‘A. Moil.’ ^ 

Thk Hi’sini ^ or Advf.r risiM.. Hy Clarence 
G. Muran,>lI.irusirn-nt-l.aM'. Illii' trated. 

TradI' UNtoNs. Hy (;. f)r.u;e. 

Civil Engim-i- ring. Hy T. Ckivlun Filler, g 
If M Ito!. r E. Illuslr.Tted. 

Thf. Ikon Tradf: of Gki \ r Britain. By 
J. Stephen j^ans. IMusiniied. 

MoiSIOrol IFS, TkUS ft-, AND K^UITELLS. 

V. W. Hirst. 

I HE COTIOV iNDfSIRY AND TrADE. By 
Prof. S J Chapin.vn, Dean of the *F acuity 
of Commerce in the University of Man* 
chesic-i. I 111 ! dilated. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s 'Catalogue 


' , Byz^tine Texts 

Edited by J. B. Bi/rY, Sf.A., Litt.R.' 

The SvRiAC Chromclk known as that of | Thk History of Psellus. •'Edited by C. 
Zachariah OF ^[iTYLi-Nii:, Ti anslated by Sathas. DemyZvo . 15s. 

F. J . Hiuniltoii. D.P., and li W. Urooks. Eci hfsis Chronica A*'n Chkonicon 4'fHPN- 
Dtviy^ro. vii. tid. net. m arum. Edited by Professor S. P. Lanibi os. 

, ' ' ' _ Dewy^%vo. T9.bi^.Heif 

Evv.Kd s Edited by L. Bidez and I.6on 'Thk ChroniCi^ OF Mokea. Edited by John , 
Faimtntier. DemyZz'o. \Qi.td.Het. Sdynitt. Deiuv^vo. r^s nefi 

* • • 

The Ohurchm^;i’s Bible • 

Geneial Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

Feap. 8t'o. ^r. 6J. net each. 

The Epistle of St. Paui t hr Apostle ro | Isaiah. Explained by W. E. Rarncs, D.D. 
THE Galatians. Explained by #v. W. Two Voi^ftnes. With Map. ' is . net each . 
Robinson, M..\. Second Edition. The F.i*isi|.k op' St. Paul the Apostle to 

Ecclesiastes. Explained by A. W, Strcane, , the Ephesians. Explained by G.H.Whita- 

ker. M.A. • 

The Epistle of Si. Paul thk .\i*<»stlk to 
' 1 MK PiiinPPiAKS. JCxplained by C, R. D. 

IbUt^s, D.D. Second EdiU'"'. 

TunEpisTiroi Sr James, Explaincdby 

H. W. Fulford M.A. plained by H. J. C. K.)!ight. aj. net. 


The Gospel A^,ooKL)I^<; to St. Mark. 
Expl.'iined by*j, C. Du Buisson, M.A 
ay. bd. net. 

The Episti^h of Paui, thU Apos'ile to 
THE Colos.sians amj Philemon. Ex- 


The Churchman’s Library • 

General Editoi, J. H. BURN, B.D.. F.R..S.E. 


Crown %vo. 

The Reginning.s OF English Chkistianity. 

Hy W. K. Collins, M With Map. 

Thk Kini'.oom ok IIeayfn IIpre anh Hekk< 
AFTER. By C.anon Winterbotham. M.A., 
B.Sc.T.L.R. " 

The Wokkmansvip ok the Prayer .Book: 


Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J, 


Dowden, D.D. 
and Enlarged. 


p, 6ii each. 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
SoMK Nkw Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wi'.ght, D.D. 6 y. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to the 
Oi n 1 ’fsi AMPLNT. By A. M. Mackay, 13. A. 


Second Edition^ Revised \ Comparative Theology. Fy J. 'A. Mac- 
Culioch. 6y. 


Classical Translf^tions 

Crown Svo, 


ZEschylus— The Oresleian Trilogy (Agamem- j 
_ jion, Chouphoroc, Kumenides). Translated 1 
' f)jr Campbell, LL.D. 5 ^’. ^ I 

Cicero — De Oratore 1. Translated by F. N, 
P. Moor, M..A. .Second Edition, -ks. 6d. 
Cicero— TIv? Speeches against Cataline and 
Antony and for Murena and .Milo. Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. HUkiston,\\I.A. 5 ^. 
CirKRO — L)e Nt^tura Dcorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M..\. 3 f. td. ' 

CicKRO— De OflTiciis. Translated by G. Ik 
G ardiner, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Horace— T he Odes and Epodes. 'Ti anslated 
by A. D. Godlejj^ M.A.' 2 s. 

Lucian— S ix Dialogues translated j|jiy S. T. 
f Irwin, M.A. 3 ^. 6d. 1 

Sophocles— A jax and Rfectr.T, Translated by 
E. V- MoAihead, M.A. 'e.s. 6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola amf Germania. ‘'Irans. 
laled by R. B. Town.shend. 2 s. 6d. 

Juvenal — Thirteen Satires. Translated by 
S. G. Owen, M.A. 2 i.tkV 


Classics of Art 

Edited by DR. J. H. W. LATNG 

Th« Art OF THE Greek*!. } 3 y H. B. Walters. Veiazquez. By A. de Beniete. With 94 
With II .i Plates and 18 Illnstiations in the Plates, Wide RoyaCivQ. (idunei. 
Text. Wide Royal 3vo. 12 s. 6d. net. 
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Commercial Series 

*» CroUftt Svo. 


COMMERCF AND CoLOMl'S FkOM 1 
Er Victoria. TJy I{. de IL | 

Gibbins, Litt 1 )., M A Thifd hdiiion 2j * 

CoMMEKLlAl ExAMINAI ION Pait KS. Pylf. 

tie J;. (jibbins, I.Ut If (\d ^ 

1 HK KcoNomks of CommiTi: re, Hy If. dc 
1 ? Gibbins, Liti.J) , Af A Saond l^dition 

Od. •• ■ 

A (jhiniAN roM.MWfcIAl ]\FAI)Hf. l!yS K 
Pally U'lili \ u<,aliiiLiry ^ 

A CoMMKK^llAI. Gl'OOliAI'IIV OF ' 1 /irf IllvMIIMI 

ItMi'iia-.. Py J,. \V I-y<le, M A, Sii/h 
Edition. 2.f, 

A Comm/ ijriAi G/-()(,RArilv or I-oKiUt^N 
Naiions. Py r. (' Poon, Pj A vt. 

J • 

A pKiMtR Of' IP '^INI'SS. Py Jackson 

Jil.A Ldition If td. 


^ Short Commercial .c. RyF. 

G. Taylor, M.A. Fourth Edition, if (id. 
French Commcri ial C okkfsrondfncf. Py 
S. E. P.^ly. With VorahiiJ.ir) . Third 
Edition. 25 . ^ 

German Commercial Cokrksi onulnci:^ 

S. E. Pallj With Vocabiil.'iry. Second 
F.dition 2^ (id 

A Fke^’ci! G()mmm;ciai Rfadi r Py S. K. 

P.illjta W'lth VuL.ibiilarv. Second Edition. 7 S 
Pricks Wmjino asm Oiike CokKr simnm- 
EN( F. P> E. E, Whitfield, M. A Seiond 
F.dition. •2\ 

#'V Em RANGE (ilnOF TO ]’K()FESS[0NS am> 
Pt ‘'iNi'ss, r»y]l Jones j 5 (d. 
'PlIElfctlNCirLI SO[ P.<>OK-KrFHIN(.I.\ DoL’lU F, 
Entry. Py J. E. P M ‘Alltii, M. A 25 
Commercial J. AW. Py W Jlouglas Edw^ards. 
.S econd F.dition. 2 r 


* • The Connofeseur’s Library 

^ Royal S'v. 251 . 

MF?/OMNrs Py C yiil P.'uenpoit Wilh 40 7 Euroit.an Fnami i s. Py Henry }i. Ciiii) in;. 


Plates'in Pho(ou«nvuic 

.#OR(.r'KAls Py I'dwaid Pillon. With it 
plates in Qiloui, :'o in (.*llofjpL, .ind s in 
Phologra\ ure * 

Mima i i'i<i‘S. Py I)urll<’> Ileatti M'lth 
I'laU'S I'l'biiii, 15 in ('olloljijc, and i‘^i 
.Pliofcjgiro 

IvoKii s. lly A. Maskcll With Ro Plates ii 
('ijllutyne 'iml I^hotoni aviiu* 

JGm.i isH ^h'l'RM [OKI py' K .S. Kohinson 
With 160 Plaits in ( oll(>t\])tf .in<! one in 
Piiotogiavine Snotui Fdiiioh. I 


hainc, C' P With <^4 J^lal-'S in Collotype' 
and IJalf-ione and 4 J'lalos in Colour. 

Got MSMII IKS’ A' I) SiLV rKSMIl Ms' WoRK P\ 
NePon J>awson Willi iii.iny Plates in 
Collotype an <1 a Fo'iitispieLC in J’hoto- 
gras lire .Snond Edition. 

GtAss ]'y IMw.ud Dillon. Witli ^7 Jlhis- 
tiatioiis in Collotype iind j.' in ( oloiir. 

Sf.sis. My \V.iliei dc (/rayl'.inh With 5^ 
lllustiaiions in ( ollotype and a FioPlispiree 
in JMintiigiavtnc 


'I’/o.iisy Coil 


P> M.ntin ! J Fwrpi 1 1 I. 


llauiic \\’uh Illnslr.Ttious in Colour 
and Collotjipi?. 0 


Ity H. niffunl Siiiilh With 50 


llliii 1 r.\tion.s III Collotsjif, aiitl 4 in Colour. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

^ Fraf) 8w. 35 . 6d. net each volume. 

* . COLOURED BOOKS 


Oi M CoiooREM Poors. Py tleorr:© P.ision. . 
With i6roloiiied Pl.ilt s heap uvo. 2S.net*\ 
' 'llll'I 11 J'^ANdDi.ATJIIOI' J» 1 IN Mv l ION, li>i^) ! 

Piy ISnnrnO? Wltli iS f*douied IM.itcs by j 
llenr^ Aiken angl 'I' I. Kawlins. loutth j 
F.ihiion • 

I'lir. T.ii E 01 A .*sii^usMAN. Py Nimiod j 
With J5 ColoTi0‘d ]’l.ileshy Meiiiy ^Ikcii j 
Ha^mij y Cross. ]!•' R S • .‘siiilef s. With j 
17 Idales .nui 100 Woodt uts in the j 

Tifxt by John lxc( h Se..jnd E.diuon. \ 
I'Jk, .Si’o.nck's SniKiiNfi Tour Py K. S ^ 
.Surtees With ( oUnned Plates and O" ' 
Woodcuts 111 the T#k by John Eeecli , 

JoRRoCEs' J aON Is AND Jfil l.l Ml f Py R. S j 
Surtees. Wuh is Colouicd Plates by II. j 
Aiken. .Stolid Ldiiton. 

Ask Mamma. Py R S. Suitccs. W'iih 
Coloured Plflcs and jo M^iodruts in t 
. '^xt by John l.eei h » ^ 


The Anai Ysis OF THE lU’Ni INC, Field P-y 
K. S .Smites. Willi 7 Culouictl Plates bi 
Ileniy Aiken, and 41 lllustiaiitnison Wood. 
The T'tHR of Dr. Svniax i.n St^^-.vii or* 
THE Pit M'RKsiii 1 py "Willi im Combe. 
Wi h 'joColouird Pl.iles by T. Rowlandson 
1 ’hf, Tour of Dot iur Syntaxjn Search 
OF C'oNsiii^ MON. Py William Combe. 
With 24 Coflined Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

1 HE Third Tock of Doltjir Symax in 
Si aRlH t‘l- A Wii E. Py William Conftie 
^ With Jt Colouied Plates hvT. Rowd.andsori 
*l'nr lIisioRY ofJohn.vv I hi ve Gk.m's : ihe 
IJllle Fouinj^ng of t)ic late Di. Syntax.^ 
Pythe Aiitlmr of ‘'J'lie lliiec 'J'|)iirs. ’ Wilh 
74 Coloured Pl.ates by R At’kindsoii 
The Em.i isii D.\n< e of Diaih, fiom tl 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with ^f('llKal 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘ Dot tor 
S\nta\.’ Tivo J'olnnic'. 

Tills book contains 71^ Coloined Plates 


{Continned 
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Messrs. Methuen’s tATALOGUE 


The Library of ’ Rworion ^ aHiiumc ^^ 
The Devotions of St. Ansri.m. Edited by 
t C. C. J. Webb. M.A. A 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of SiiJ 
NERS. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 
Freer, M.A. f 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Ec^ed 
by A. E. Burn, B. D. • 

Xyca. Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

' Edited by Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

Second Edition, 7 'eviseJ. • 

A Day Book from the S aints ^nd FtTMERsT 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. * 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 
by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byVV R.IngA,M.A. 
An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 

The Little Flowkrs of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W* 
wood With an Introdu#^an by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. ^ 


' MAi>lt‘HESTER AL^MbNDo: a 'Conlfmplation 
of Death and Immortally. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester.* With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of *A Litfte Book of Life and 
Death.' 

The S-riRiTuagf Gf iDE,«wl»ich Disentangles 
.u... c I .» L.. .k... 


Vfritten by Dr. Micha#! de Molinos^ Priest. 
%'ranslated from the Italian Qopy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an fntrodtiction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. And a N*ote by 
Canon Scott Holl.ind. 

Devotions for Every Day op the Week 
AND Great Festivals. By John 

* Wesley.!' Edited, with an Introduction by 

Canon C. Bodmgton. • 

Preces Privat^e. By Lancelot Andrewes, 

• Bishop of Wiii#'ester. Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E. Brighlman. 
Edited ,„iyth nn Introduction, by A. E. 
Burn, DiD. 


Little Books on Art 


IVt^A many Ulustrations, Demy i6mo, 2s. 6 ( 1 . net. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 lo 40 Illftstrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure • * 


Greek Art. H. B. Walters, Third Edition, j 

Reynolds. J. Sime, Second Edi^t on. 
Romney. George Paston. 

Watts. R. E. 1 ^ Sketchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wiffrid Wilbcrforce ana A R 
Gilbert. 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

DOrer. Jessie Allen. 

Holbein. Mrs. Ci. Fortescue. 

Burne-Jones. Fortunde de Lisle. Third 
Edition. 


Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Rembrandt. Mrs E. A. Sharp. 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Bifnstingl. 
RAriiAKL. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Millet. Netta Peacock. 

Illuminated MSS. J. W. Rmdley.’ 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry jeiiner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenpoi|. * « 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

The Arts of Jai’an. E. l^llon. 
Enaiv^ls. Mrs. Nelson Duwson. 
M^NiAiUREa* C. Davenpoit. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. L JOnner. 


The Little galleries 

Demy \6mo. 2s, 6d. net, ^ 

Each volume contains 20«1ates in Photogravure, t(%elhcr with if Miort oiuhng of 
the life and work of the masrer to whom the book is devoted. • 

A l^iTTLB Gallery of Reynolds. J A LiT-rLE Gallery of Millais. 

A Little Gallery of Romney. \j.j A Little Gallery ok English ^Ports'. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppner. '• • 


^ The Little Guides* 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from j^tographs. 

Small Pott 87^0, eloihf 2s, 6d, net.; leather^ 3 j. 6J. net. 

The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and clvirming i%rm ; (2) il^ps- 
tration.sfrom photographs and by well-known art^sts^ (3) good plans and maps • (4) en 
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adequate but^ompact presentation of everything that is inter^tj^g in the nati raf 
features, .^history, arche^ogy. and afchitefttur * of the town or district treated. 


CaMQRTDGB Ago ITS COLLEGES. By A. 

Hamili^ Tlrompson. Second Edition. 
Oxford and its Colleges. « By J. Wells, 
M.Af Eighth EdiAon. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Westminsjek Abkhif. fty (^E. Trwitbeck.. 

T HE EnglfsTi LakiA. By I^G. Brabnn^ M. A. 
The Malvern <S#untry. By B. Q, A. 

Wiiidle, D.Sc., F^R.S. 

Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. 
Wii^Ie, B.Sc. , F. R.S. Third Edition. 

North Wales. By A. T. Story. 
Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Uoscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. GalHchan. 

CoRNWAi I . By A. L. S-ilmon. ^ ^ 

Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cflc, LL.D., 
F.S.A. • 

Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. 

Dorset. By Frank R. H^th. Second Ed^ 
Hampshire. By J. diaries Cox, IX.D., 
F.S.A. • M 


Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkinsf 
r F.R.H.S. 

The Isle of Wight. By G. Clinch. 

Kent. By •. Clinch. 

Ki^rv. By C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. By TShn B. Firth. * • 

Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. • 

Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. * 
Oxfordshire* By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Somerset. By G. W. and J. H. Wade, 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 
^ Edition. 

Thf. East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 
Mor^s. 

The North Riding of Yorkshire. ByJ. E. 
Morns. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 

Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
RoM£«ByC. G Rllaby. 

Sicily. By fW-lamilton Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introduttions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott 82 '^. Each Volume^ clothe ir. 6 ^/. net ; leather^ 2s. 6ei. net. 


Anon. A-LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH I 
LYRICS. 

AdsteH (Jane).* PRIDE AND PREJU* 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. T7vo Voh. 
NORTHANGKR ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 

* Lucasj ^ 

■Bacon (Francis). THE ESSA^'*; OF LORD 
BACON. Edited l^y Edward Wrighi'. 
Barham (R. H.). •^THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.* Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Two • 

Barnett (Mrs* P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 
Beckford (WlApm). ^ THE HISTORY , 
OF THE CAUPH VaTHEK. ttdited | 
by E. Denison Koss. • • 

Blake (William), SELECTIONS FRO^V 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Perdoini. ^ • 

Borrow (George). LATtJNGRO. Edited 
by. F*H i DEs (l^ooM e. 'Two i'o/uwes. 
THE ROMllN^Pi^YE. Edited by Joh^ 
Sam I SON. ^ 

Browning (R^irt). S E L WC T LO N S 
FROM THE .1*ARLY« POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Ij'A'LL Griffin, M A 


Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Annie 
Matheson. Tivo Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEIV^ OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited*y Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated jjy H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget ’I’ovnbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE l^RCATORIO OF^ANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbrk, M.A , D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

. Edited by R. A. Streatfeild, 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF^ 
LIGHT VERSE. - * 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTM ASBOOKS 
'Two Volumes. 

Perrier (Susan). MARRIA(^. Edited 
by A. (^ODRiCH - Freer and Loro 
Iddesleigp. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Tjvo Volumes. 

I gaskeil^Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 4 


Canning COeorge). SELECTIONS FROM ^ E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. ^ 

^THE ANTI-tAC^BIN : with George fHawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
■ s. Edited by LETTER, j^diied by Percy Deahmer. 


Canning's additHjUpl Poems. 

Lloyd Sanders. • 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAW COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
Minchin.* 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE, Edited by A. C 

• f KANE. • 


Henderson (fT F.). A LITTLE BOOlf 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. ^ 

Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Binyon, and NoteS by J. 
Masefield. 

Klnglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
liuroduotion and Notes. Second Edition, 

[Continued. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 


1 1 Textboqfcs of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M A*, and G.^^MILLS,’ M.A. 

Fully In us t rated. ^ * 

A.R.C.S. (Lond.), y.C.S. Cheabstry 
Section, liy A. R. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
( F.C.S^ H'ates^nd jo Diagrami. 

Cr. 87V. 2J. ^ 

ExAM^ES in EjjPMENTliRY MECHANICS 

Piactical, Graphic.^!, anC'Iheoretical. By 
W. ' ‘ • 


Practical Mechanics. S. Wells. 

Fourth Edition Cr. Bro. js. 6d. _ 

pRACTiCAi.# Chemistry. Rut i. W. Fren", 
'M*A. Cr. Bvo. Fourth Edition. \s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL Chemistry. Part ii. W. French 
and T. H. Board man. Cr. 8»i>. is. 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C. Jalkson, 
B.A. Cr. Bvo. 3s.*6d. * 

Technical .Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. Minis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Br'o. 
3f. 6d. 

Plant Life, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 32' 
Diagrams. Cr. 87v. 3^. 6d. ^ 

The Co.mpletk School Chemistry. By F. 
M. Oldham, B..A. With 126 Illustrations 
Cr. Bvo. ^s. 6d. 

Elementary Science for Pdi-il Teachers. 
Physics .Section, liy W, T. Clough, 


. J. Dobbs, M..\. ^ith 51 Diagrams, 
dr. 87V. 5s. 

♦Outlines 


Outlines of Physical Chemis*try./’^ By 
■ George Senter, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. *'Witn 
I many Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
TECHNiCiY^.IifsTiTUTES. By A. E.Dunstaii, 
• LSc. (lond.), F.C.S. With many 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d.^ 

First Year Physics. ByC. E.J.ickson,M A. 
^Vith over 40 Lustrations and nun 
Examples. Cr.ohf. is. 6d. 

ifeitbooks o^TeebnofiiSV * , 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD. M. A., B.Sc., and G.R. MiIl^LS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 

By H. C. Grubb. 


How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. K Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. i.f. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fi/th Edition. Cr. Bi'o. 3s. 6d. 
Millinery, Theorfctic al and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo 21. 
Instruction in Cookery. A. P. Thomson 

2S. (id. 

An Introduction ^ro the .Study of Tex- 
tile Di'siln. By Aldrcd F'. Bai ker. Dtviy 
Bvo. 7s. 6d. * 


By A. IJorth. 


Builders* Quanpitie.s. 

Cr Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

R^ipoussfi Metal Work. 

Cr. Bvo. 2S. 6d, 

ELF.crRic Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to theStudy of Fleclric.!! F.nginecr- 
ing. By E. F.. Brook'., B.Sc. ^Lond ). 
and W. H. N. James, A.R.C.S , A.l.E.E. 
Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d 

ENGINKEKINCf W0 RKSh6i> PRACTICE. By* 
C. C. Allen. Cr Bvo. ji. 


Handbooks of Theology 


The XXXIX. Articles of thh Church of An Introduction to the J|:stoky of the 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, CRKEfS. By A. Lum. D.D. Demy 
D.D. Fijfth Edition. Demy 87v. 12^. td. __ Bvp._ los. 6^ 


An Introduction to tub History op The Philosophy of Religion m England 
Religion. By F*. B. jevons. M.A., ^ and America. By Alfred Caldei^stt, D.D. 

Fourth Edition. Demy Bvo. los.td. ' Demy Bvo. lof. 6*.'. V . ' * ' 

THe Doctiunk ok the Incarnation. By R. i A History of Eah?V Christian Doctrinf. 
L. Otiley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. ByJ- F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy Bvo, 
Demy 8r<i. 12s. 6d. fox. 6d. * 

• The 'Rtotmiiister Oonuaentariei^ ♦* , 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. D.D. , Warden of K( ble' College, , 

9 •< Dean Ireland’s Professor of E-vtecsis in the University 9f Oxford. 

The Book OF Genesis. Edited with Intro - to the CoRiNTHiAfct E^lited by H. L. • 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. '‘J&ijudge, M.A. Demv\jo. 6c 
fixth Edition Demy Bvo. fcx. td. The Epistle op St. JaivAl Edited with In- 


• The Book of ^op. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. .Second Edition. DemyBr'o. 6s, 
The Acre of the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Ratkhoin, M.A. Demy Bvo. Third 
Edition. lox. 6d. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostie 


The Epistle op St. JaivA?. 
troductioji Aid Notes by R. J, Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Bvo. 6x. F 

The Book of Ezekiel. Edited p. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D Litt. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. . 
*A Commentary on Exodu* By A. H. 
M’Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plane. 
Dent^BA/. los. 6d. * 
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Ad<l«ri^ (Hon. and Ro^ James). 

Hm.D THfe PAYS CO%fE : A FamSt 
rMTHRisTiA^ouTics. Setmd 

AltonesK^/iviafla). •&T^NNA!H ANlJ 
ONE OTHER. Four(k Cn 

Ww 6x, ^ • O 

.THE BLUNDro OF AN INNO<5iNT. 

%ec<md Rdiiton.% Cr. 8vd. 6f. ^ 

CAtalCipiIS CAROLINE, S<cond fdt- 
itm. Cr. 6»r. . 

LQV" AND LOUISA Sictmd EdtUon 
Cr. 8v0 6/. Also Mtdiuftt Bva. 6d. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bva, 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. TAird 
. O*. 8m 6s. ^ J • 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. nTrd EdUion. 

Cr, 8m. 6 a, AUo Mediihn Sva, 6d. 
Austen (JaneX PRIDE AND PREJU. 

DICE. Medium Bv00^td. ^ I 

Bajfot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third EdtnoH. Cr &va. 6s. dlHb Medium 
Bv0. «6d. 

^HE PASSPORT. Fourth Rdxiion, Cr, 
8vo 6s. , • 

TEMPTATION Edt/iou. Cr Bvo. 

6s. 

I^OVE'S^ROXY. A New Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

PON^A DIANA. Sictmd, Edition. Cf. 
Sm. 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6r. Aiao Medium 8vo. j6d, 

BY SfROKE OF 
SWORD, Medium Bvo. 6d 
Barlns-QouIdlS.).* ARMINELL. F^h 
Edition. Cm. 8m. 6s. 

URITIA Edition. Cr. %v^ 6s, 

Also Medium 8m. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
^ Edition. ( 6l 

M&o MediufiJW^. W. ^ • 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. FoU^h Ediiton 
Cr. 8w, 6j. Also Medium 8m. 6d, m 
MARGEI|Y OF^QUETHER Third 
Bditedn. *Cr. 8z#. 6sE 
THE QUEEVi of Lotft, Fifth Edition. 
C^. mo. Niso Medium 8m. 6d, _ 

E dition. Cr^Bvo. 6f 


Part •Ilr-j-FicTioN 


RdYAX^iloRGyK tra 


Second Edition. 
« 8m. 6d. 

I ted. Cr, fivo. 6t. 


Cr, ^0. 6s. 
cr. 6*» 


fYALO: 


h.^hFh^jlEdition, 
F^tM^Uion. 
fiu^Svo. 6JIW • 


_ ^ Cr.Bvo. 4f. 

>llso MediutEBvo, 6<nW • # 

NOEMI. IllustraSet. Foumh Editipn. Co^ 
Bvoi ‘ 6s. Also Medium 8m 6d. 

THR BROOM-SQUIRE. tlhMmted, 
^ F^A Edition.^ Cr.ivo, 6f. 

Also Medium 8v<r *6d. 

DARTMOOR IDY|%,S. Cr 8m. 6s, 

THE PENNVCOMEQUICIW. Third 
Edition, dir. 8v^. 6e. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illnsthited. 

Second Edition, Cr. Svo.^ 6 k. 

BLAPVS OP JHE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 
PASO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. 4 $,^ 


CMRIS OF ALI-SORta, _ 
INPBWISLANP. Second Ed, 

THE FROBISHERS. Crowd $vo, eT 
, AUo Medium 8m. 6/i. 
jeDOMJVlA.» Ulus. Second Ed. Cr 8yo. $s, 
MRS.CUROENVEN«OF (JURGEN VEN. 
Crown 8m. 6.; 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. A Nnv Fditiou, 
MeditttH 8m. 6d, 

N'tJRZE BLOOM. Medium 8m. ..td. \ 

Bamatt (Edith A.)* A WILDERNESS 
WMf NER. S*Co*^d Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 j» 
Baff (Jamea). LApCH ING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS Cr.8m.6f. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MipST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr, 8m. 6r. 
Also Medtnm 8m. 6d. 

THE* COUNlESS TEEVV." Fourth 
I Edition. CT? Zvo. 6e. 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8m. 6r. Also Medium 6m. 6d. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 
Cr 8m 6s 

JENNIE BAXTER JOURNALIST* 
Medium 8m. 6d 

Begble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW , or, Thb Pbogress 
OK AN Opkm Mind. Miith a Frontispiece. 
C> . hvo 6s, 

Be«oc(HIlair«), M.P* ElfMANUELBUR- 
DEN. MERCHANT. With 36 lUusira- 
tions by G. K. OrtfSTBRZorr. Second Ed. 
Cr.Sm. 6si ^ 

BMon(6( Pi) POPO : A Pbtail op rim 
PaV. FifMnih Edition, Cr Bto. 6e. 
Jdss Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE VINTAGE. Medium Bvo. 6d. >1 

Btni^aiiani (OeOrire A.X THE BAIT 
TIMES. Second Edition, Vrown ^m. 

6s, 

Bow^ (0. Stewart). A CNJN-R(X)M 
PITTYBC^. Second Ed. Cr.Bm. ss.6iL 

Bw^e^tottP ^Rnlp^ Harold). T»E 

^^ntS ^hariotto). SHI ]^LE V. h Medli/m # 

WHtfetgfrbara). BARBARA gOES Tti 
OXFyRDj. ^ith x6 Illustratihas. TAire( 

^ E^’Eoh., Cr. 8m, 6s. . ' 

ACROSS XIUS ‘ 
SALT SEAS. Medium Bvo,, 6d, , 

(^mpbell (Mr». Vere). F E R R I B V, ^ 
Second Editiok. Cr 8m. ts. 
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Messrs. IVJethuen’s t:ATALOGUE 


tester (Vaughan>.. THK J-ORTUNES 
OF TIIE LANDKkYS. Illuf rated. ‘Cr. 

^ ' 8 z/0. 6i. I 

Lawless (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX, 
IN IKELANp. CV. Bvo. f>s. '' 

Le Qucux (yMIlam). THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF U^ESTMINSTER. Third Ed, 
Cr. BiiOi 6?. I * . 

' f.'Ako Medium 87**. 6d. 

.THE CROOKED WAY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CLO.se D BOOK. ThirdRd. Cr.8vo.6s. 
THK VALLEY OF THEe SHADOW* 
Illustrated. Thitd Edition, Cr. iivo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 67/^. 6s, 

Levett-Yeats (S. K.). ORRAIN. Second 

Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. •' 

THB: TRAITOR'S WAV. Medium 8ro. 6d. 
Llnton(E. Lynn). THE TRUE H Iff I'ORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. A/edium 
8vo. 6d. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. With a 
Frontispiece by Charlks Rivinc.ston 
Bull. Sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Lucas (E. V.). I-ISTENI^;p LUfiiE: An 
Oblique Narration. Eounh. Edition. Cr^ 
87 > o . 6y. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVKLLST. 42«rt^ Thousand. Cr. Bvo 
^s. 6d. AI .50 Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RF.Ll- 
GION: A Modeun Novel, Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bs'o. 6s, 

M‘Carthy(JufltinH.). THE LADY OF 
LOYALTY HOUSE. Illustrated. Thhd 
Edition, Cr. 8vd. 6s, < 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition Lr.Bva. 6s. 
THE DUKE’S MOTTO. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. C 

Macdonald (Ronald). A U,UMAN 
TRINITY. .Second Edition, Cr. Zs/o, 6s. 
Macnauyhtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M‘NAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 
WIFE, Foutoth Edition. Cr. SsfO, 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. AVw 
Edition. Cr. 8zfo. 6s. 

ALo Medium 8vo. 6d, . 

4 THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 
Cr. 6f. 


A WINTER'S TALE. A Jifezo Edition.' 
t CretZvo. 6s. 

; ONE ANOTHEH-’S BURDENS A New 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6^. \ ^ 

Also Medium Zzw. 6d. 

ROSE AT HCtNEVPOT. Third Ed. Ct. 
Bvo. 6s. 

.THERE WASvjONCE A PRINCE. Ulus- 
r tmtefi by MfnL AlANrP. Cr. Sr-f . 3^. 6d. 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HvJME. Ulus- 
tratfid by M. B#Mann.‘ Cr. Bz'O. 3X. 

THE EGLAMORE PCfJilRAITS. Third 
-Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6f -C 

THE MEMORIES OF RO^AJ^D T/.VE. 

Cio'. Bvo. 6s. 1 / 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. ^ Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 65. 

A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 

t HE CK VAR STAR. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEYS SECRET. MediuriAvo. 6d. 

A MOMENT'S ERROR. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Marriott (Charlta''- GENEVRA. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bzfo. 6s. 

Marryat*^aptain). PETER .S/MPLE 
Medium Bvo. 6d. \ 

JACOB FAITHFUL, ^fediuin Bro. 6d ^ 
Marsh (Richan*,). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. SecomUEditm. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bz'o. 6d. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNE^. * Second^ 
Edition. Cr. Bz'O. 6s. * ^ 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVK.f Third. 

Edition. Cr. Bzio. 6s, 

THE GIRL AND THE -MIRACLE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Br^o. 6s. t 
THE CO)^ARD BEHIND THE CUR'- 
TAIN. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

A METAMORPHOS^xS. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE GODDESS. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE JOSS. Medium Bvo. * 

Marshall (Archibald). AlANY JUNE.S. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Mason (A. E, VY. ). C V i\: E N T I N A. 
J]lf.:.tratcd, Sccond^l',uyiofi.* Cr, Bvo 6f 
‘ Also Medium Bvo, bet. 

Mathers (Helen). HONE Y. houi th Ed. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. A\so Medium Bfp. (d 
GRIFF OF GRIFFlTISSCOltRL O 8:-y.' 
6s. Also Mcdthn Bvo. 6a. 


THE CARISSIMA. AY/M /irf. Cr.Bvo. 6s. THE FERRYMAN .^Kond^Edik' m Cr. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. Bvo. 6s. /• 

THE GACELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- TALLY-HO 1 Fju ^ildii.^’n, Ci.Bvo. 6s. 

Hon. Cr.Bvo. Os. \ SAMM SWf:.E'i 4 iKAliT^ A/edium Bvo. 6J. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD Maxwell (W/i).), Wt'IEN. Nmth*‘Edi-i 
, Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. Hon. Cr.Bvo. 6s.. 

Miinn(Mrs,M.E.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER. THE RAGGED ])^ESSENGER. • fhird 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. V. , Edition. Cr. BzwL 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE, A New Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s' ^YoVBULOUS FANCVKS.^ Cr.Bvo. 6r. 

.. ^ Medium Bvo. THE GUARDED FAV^ME. SeventhEdi- 

TH 1 S:VAR 4 SH 0 FH 1 LBY. yj tion. a> 8m 6s. 

Cr.:Bpo. 6s. ODD LENGTHS. Second E'. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE,^RISH nurse;. * Fourth Edition. THE COUNTESS OF MRYBURY : Bn- 
Cr. Bd)o. 6s. twern You and I. Being the Iniimat** 

GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. Conversations of the Hjght Hon. the 

MRS. peter HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. Countess of Mojvbury. E'ourifi Edijtion. 

iSXsifi Medium 6d. C^.Bro, 6s. 
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' iVlea^(L. T^. DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Qr\^ 6 s. AI^o Nlxdiunt ^vo. 6 d. 
RESUK^AM. O. Bvo. 

Vicrroig'. ♦>. Sw. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE Illustrated 
by R. Barnkt. Second Kd.^Cr. %vo. 2 S. 6 d. 
IIEP^ OIPSY. IHiAtiated by E. Hopkins. 

2S. 6d ^ ^ * Jf 

THE I1^0URA^iLE*M!fc^ : A »touy 
AN Oli'-^'asuioned Town. Illustrated by 
Hoi’KiNs. ^Second%Edition. 9 Cro 7 vn 
• 3 "' 0 . 3.1. 6 d. * » 

M%on (R.). C\«SAR‘S WIFE. Sec^d 

dr. Sz'O. 6 j. ® 

MerStith (Gllis). HEART OF *MY 
HEaRT. (,r Bvo 6j. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. Cr. Sr>o. 6 s. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE »I^ OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Ediit<§i. 

Cr. Sz>o. Cd. Also Medium Z 7 )o. 6 d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 


THE RED J)]<'.RELia 
Cr. 8z'0. 6s. 

Molesxi'orth^rs.). THERE 


Second Edition. 


HUisiAted by (.I^rdon Brownh. 


^ANGE. 
Second 

Eutiion. Cr 87*3^. 3J. 6 d. 

'Montgomery L.). C'W-O NEE KATE. 

Third Edtfton. Hr. S710. 6 s. 
Montresor(r. PO* THE ALIEN. Third 
Editiom Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


'PALES OF MEAN 


AlsciMedium Qvo. 6 d. 

IVfbrrinn (Artlfur). 


S rREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 87.»<7. 6r. 
.ACHILlTOliT 
Cr. Zzjf. Cj. 


I'HE JAGO, Fifth Edition. 


•CIINN*NG MURRELL. Cr. 
THE HOT.E INTHji: WALL. 


izfo. 6 s. 
Jhourth Edi- 
tion. Cy. Zvo. 6rT Also Medium Zoo. 6 d. 
DIVERS VANITIES. C>. Zvo. 6 s. 

Nesbit UP..)? 4 Mrs. H. Bland). TOE RED 
.IIOU.SE. Illustiated. Fourth Ediiicn. 
Ci.Zvo. 6 s. A\-,o Medium Zvo. 6 d. 

Norris (W. HJJI^VRRY AND URSULA: 
A S roRY Sides i^r. Second 

Edition. Cl. tvo. 6j. ^ • 

Ills (iR \CE. MediumZvo, 6 d. 0 

GILES. HiCH LBV. MediumZvo, 6 d. 

TifE 'CKl^ir JDF •rilE COUNTY. 

Medium Zvo. 6 d. 

LOHDi L 1 ;^N^<D 
Medium 

MATTHEW WISl 
CL/VKISSA FUlWOS.^, 

Oliphant (MrA.).w 'STIIE 
Medium 8r'<> 6 d « 

SIR * ROBj^RT’S FORTUNE. 

^TH E PRODIG^ U^^Iedium Zvo. 6 <i^m 
THE TWO MAKtA MediumZvo. 6 d. 
Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY OF KENMUIR. With a 

Frontispiece- Eleventh Edition. Cr. 

bppenhelm (£. Phillips). MASTER OF 
#IEI^. Fourth Edittpn. Qy^^vo, 

• Also Medium Zvo. 6 d. • 


THE LUCKLESJ. 

Tedium Zvo. 6 d. 
ei^im 8air, 6 d. 
DY’S WALK. 


Medium 


6s. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF W E bI 
With 8 Illustratioi^ «y Maukice Gke/| 
F*.N1IAGEN. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. C| 
JHE GATE OF THE DESERT. With 

• a Frontispiece in Photowavuie by Harold 
Copping. Fifth EditioH'\Cr Zvo. 65. 

PROFIT i#ID LOSS. Wi\ a Frontispiece 
•j photogravure* by Hakoi-d Copping. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. * t 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontis^cce 
in Photogpvuie by Harold Coppin<^ 

• Fouidh Elation. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

Pain (Barry). LINDSEY KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
P£OPI»E. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 
•MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

THEfTRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo 6j. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ulus, 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
Th? Ston^if a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 

0 Edition. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Z\o. 6d. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pictty Pisirc.’ 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illuv 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. bs. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustiated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8:v. 6.v. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Thirc^diiion. Cr* Zvo. 3^. Cd. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Pemberton (Max). '5VK FOOTSTEPS 
OF-A THRONE. illustrated. 7 'htrd 
Edition. Cr. 87/f?. 6r. • 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

1 CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. B’orresticr. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Med turn Zvo. 6d% 

Phlllpotte (Eden). LYING PROPHETS, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8i'<7. 6i. 
.CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Tifth Edi 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 0 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a frontispiece. 
Sixth Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 0 

SONS OF^THE MORNING. .Second 
Edition. W 7 r. Zvo. 6r. • 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. fir. 

Also Medium 87/0. 6d. . • • 

,THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
EdiiioH, Cr. Z7>o. 6j. 

THE SECRET' WOMAN. Fourdh Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. - ^ 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Witn a Frontis- 
piece. Third tdition, Cr.Zto. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Rd. CF.Zvo. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 87 '< 7 . 6x. 

Also .I/(f</f*«w 8 r'< 7 . 6d. 
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Messrs. Mcthuen’s Catalogue 


^Ct^oHdl*dUtott 


i HE STRIKING HOURb 
Crcvm 8rw 6« 5 f ^ 

% HE VOLK AFIEI D Crown 8? a ts 
Mckthall (Marmadufco). SAID IHE^, 
IISHERMAN 6evenih£ii Cr Bva 
BRENDLE %f^nd J ditifln L r 8w 6t 
the HOUSir OF ISLAM ffTAird Ldt 

tion Cr Sia 6 s m 

‘0’ (4^ T"QuIllefCouclft THE WHUL 
"^OLf Stcond i*dthon Cr Bva Cs 
Also Medium 8 va 6 d 

THE MAYOR TROV fourth ^diUoH^\ 
Cr Bva 6j * .i 

MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 
SI OKIES Ct Bt a 6 s 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX Third Edtiton 
Cr Bvo 6 s « 

Rawaon (Maud Stepney) IHF EN 
CHANTED GARDEN f ourth i^titon 
Cr Bva 6j 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING Oh 
SHEILA decand hdtiion Ct Bva 6 s 
Rldtre (W. Pett). LOS I PR0PVR1\ 
Secana Edition Cr. Bt o ts 
Also Afidtum Bva 6 d r 

ERB Second I ditioH Cr^^o '6f 
A SON OF THE SI ATE Second Edition* \ 
Cr Bvo 3 S 6 d Also Medium Bvo 6 d 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition 
Cr Bvo 6 d 

MRS GALFRS BUSINESS Illustrated 
t^econi Edition Cr Bvo 6 s 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M P Cr Bzo 

If 6 d 

THE WICKHAMSES Fourth Edition 
Cr Bvo 6 s 

NAMF OF GARIAND Thtrlb Edition 
Cr Bvo df 

GEORGL and THl- GENERAL Afediutn 
Bva 6 d 

Ritchie (Mra. Oavld Q.) MAff AND 
THE CASSOCK, .Second Edition 
Croivn Bvo 6 s 

Roberta (C. Q. D.), THE HEAR! OF 
IHE ANCIENT WOOD Cr Bvo 3 c 6 d 
Robins (Blizab^th) THE CONVERT 
Third Edition. Cr Bi>o 6/ 

Rosenkrantz (Baron Palfe). 1 H E 
MAGISTRATES OWN CASE Cr 

Russell ^(W, Clark), "my DANISH 
SWEETHEART IlUisiraled Fi/th 
Edition Cr 8 ro 6 e 
Also A^^diutn 8^ <7 6 d 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS Illustrated 
Second Edition^ Cr Bvo e) 

Al$o Mcdii^ Bvo 6 d 

Abandoned Second hdttion Cf.ivc ts 

Also Miedium Bvo 6 d 

MASTER ROCKAFELLARS VOYAGF^ 
Illustrated by Gojioon ^ovrttK. Jhird 
Ediitok Cr Bvo js 6 d 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA Miedt 
Ryan (Marah Bills) FOR ' 

OF RAFAEL. Cr Bpo, 6 e 




Sergeant (A4ellne). THE MYSTERY 
OF THE MOAT. Second Edition Cr 
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Cr Bvo 6 se 
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^ 
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THE AU VENTURERS. Medium Bva. &i. 
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Edition. Cr. hoo. 6s, * - . 
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i6 IllustratronSi Ninth Edit Cr, Zvo. <J#» 
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Te^h EititioH. Cr. ZSo. dr. 
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, ttations. Eburth Edition. Cr.Zyo* df. 
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otl^ Illustrations, and a Map. Fi^h Edi- 
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Illusti.'itions. Second Ed. Cr. Zm. ds* 

Wyllarde (Dolf) THE PATHWAY OF 
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